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PBEFACE. 



The general marcli of Frencli liistory, and the part 
played in the work of civilization by the French nation, 
have been faithfully, though briefly, traced in the fol- 
lowing pages. Heavy misfortunes have lately befallen 
France — a country which, with all its drawbacks, is stUl 
one of the most cultivated of the world; and Frenchmen 
of the present generation will probably carry to their 
graves an incurable grief — the loss of military glory. No 
political or theological bias has been suffered to colour or 
efface any salient feature in the narrative which relates 
to the past of one of the most illustrious of nations. In 
spite of the passions, the ambitions, the cravings and 
criminal errors of her citizens, it is to be hoped that the 
spirit of order , conservative and reformative, will in the 
end prevail; and in spite of factious demagogues, who 
in the place of patriotism substitute a coalition of self- 
seeking covetousness, the spirit of order will create a new 
France sufficiently wise in thought and action to con- 
tinue the glorious part which the old has played in the 
progress of modem civilization. It may be earnestly 
hoped that that lucid and sympathetic genius, which 
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knows how to maintain, alike in the useful and the 
frivolous, the traditions of art, and whose grievous politi- 
cal trials, by sparing others the like cruel experiences, 
may create even out of her follies the future wisdom of 
nations. 

Sutherland Menzies. 

April, 1875, 
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HISTOKY Oi' FRANCE. 



FIRST PERIOD. 



paiMITIVB POPULATIONS 

The luost ancient iubabitaiits of Enateru Europe were tlje 
Gauloia or Gauls, sprung, like the Gi-eeks, the Latins, 
and the Sclaves, from those plains of Central Asia which 
fe the cradle of the human ra,ce. They gave the name 
of Giaul to the oouotry now called France— that country, 
the ancient boundai-ies of which were comprised between 
two seas, the Atlantic Ocean and the MediteiTanean ; two 
chains of loftj mountains, the Alja and the Pyrenees ; 
together with one of tlis gieatest rivers of Europe, the 
Bhine — a tenitoiy larger by one-fourth than the France 
it the present time. 

Three or four Lundi-ed primitive populations, divided 
into three great families, the Kelts or Gftula, the BelgiauB 
Kymri, and the Iberians or Vasoona (Basquen), 
iinciently shared amongst them the Gallic territory. Tlie 
Kelts were located to the south of the Cevennes moun- 
tains ; the Aquitains to the south of the Loire ; the 
Allobroges, in Dauphiny and Savoy; the Helvetians, in 
Switzerland; the Sequaaes. in Franche-Comtfi; the 
Eduens, in Burgundy iwid Nivemais; the BiturigeB, in 
Berry; the Avemes, in Auvergae; the Armoricans, our 
neighbours of the Bca, in BrittaJiy and Normandy. Later, 
there was to the north the powerful confedeva,ti.(«i o? "Oiid 
Bclgiana, "between tie Rhine, the Seine, mi4 ttie "iliaTaa. 
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The religion o£ the Gauls, like that of other pagai 
nations, waa a worahip of the forces of nature. At lirat 
they adored the thunder, the stars, the ocean, the rivera,, 
the lakes, the wind. The most terrible wind they 
oallod Kirk; the spirit of thunder, Tarann; the god dl 
the sun, Bel; the genius of the Alps, Pennin; that of tha 
immense forest of the Ardennes, Arduine. Later, the 
Druids {(Ae men of the oalcs), doubtless taught the people 
to adore the moral and intelligent powers ; Mesne, the* 
genius of war ; Teutates, tLat of commerce and thoi 
inventor of the arts; Ogmius, the god of poetry and 
eloqnencB, who was represented with chains of gold 
coming out of his mouth wherewith to seize aad cany 
away those who listened to Mm. The feast of Teutatoi 
was celebrated on the first night of the new year in thfl 
forests by torch-light. That night also, according ta 
tradition, the chief priests gathered with a golden sickle 
the mUletoe, a parasitio plant which gi'ows upon th(t 
branches of certain trees, and wHoii played an inipoi'tan^ 
patt in the reHgious ceremonies and medicine of the 
Gauls; but they made use only of that which grew npoa 
the oak, their sacred tree. To Hesus they often devoted, 
before h battle began, the spoils of the enemy, and aftef 
the victory they sacrificed to him what remained to them 
of the cattle they had carried off. 

Historians have recorded of this people that their 
courage and fierceness rendered them so terrible to tha 
Romans, that, on the first iiitelligence of their march, 
extraordinary levies were made, sacrifices offered, and the: 
law which granted an exemption from military service to 
priests and old men was for the time Kuapended. Tha 
Gauls even set fire to Itome itseff; nor were they 
subdued till Julius Ciesai', whose arms no race or nation 
could withstand, defeated them in a series of great' 
battles. 

Gaul was reduced by Caesar, under subjection to tha 
Bomana, about fifty years previous to the birth of Christ. 
The country remained during twg whole centuries imder 
their sway, troubled, nevertheless, during the latter half 
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of the period by the incursions, conflicts, and finally by 
the settlement of barbarian invaders. 

Of the natural and well-known boundaries of the 
Koman province of Gaul, the Rhine was the most im- 
portant. It was the great barrier which defended the 
empire from the errant tribes and nations that swarmed 
beyond. Wealth and civilization were on one side of the 
stream; want and barbarism on the other. 

The most formidable enemies which the Romans had 
to contend with were a people who inhabited the German 
forests and districts lying on the lower Rhine and the 
Weser, and who called themselves Franks — an appellation 
which it is said they had assumed to express their rooted 
determination to be free. These people invaded Gallia, 
Belgica, and, after a continued struggle of 130 years, 
succeeded in making themselves masters of a considerable 
tract of land, and established their capital at Treves. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

MEROVINGIAN FRANCE. 

The oi'igin of tlie French monarcliy is inTolved in utter 
ubsuurity. Legendary chronicles record a Pharamond 
and a, Meroveusj the latter the head of the first race 
oF the Kings of France termed the Merovingian; but 
the authentic history of the Franks commences only 
with Lis grandson Clovia, the youthful chief of the 
Salian Franks, in the year 481. He 'was a soldier from 
his childhood, and, while only in the twentieth year of 
his age, achieved the conquest of Gaul, by the defeat of 
Syagrias the Roman Governor at Soissons; and marrying 
Clotilda, niece (while some historians say daughter) of 
the King of Burgundy, soon added that province to his 
dominions by dethroning the king, and thus became the 
true founder of the Fi-ench empire. His territory at 
first was much smaller than what we now call France, 
us neither Anjou, Brittany, Touraine, nor Toulouse 
belonged to it, but each of these countries was separately 
governed. 

An incident in this first campaign of Olovis deserves 
notice, as illustrating the manners of the times, the rude 
form of government which prevailed among the Frankish 
tribes and the personal character of their leader. The 
soldiers had earned off &om one of the churches of Elieinia 
a consecrated vase of (K)nsiderable beauty and value. The 
bishop of Kheims sent a messenger to Clovis to entreat 
that the vase might be restored. The king promised 
satisfaction ; and at a general division of the spoil which 
took place at Soissons, he requested, as a favour, that the 
precious vase might be placed at his disposal, in addition 
to the portion which fell to him by lot. All consented, 
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with tlie exception of one soldier, who, raisiug his battle- 
axe, stiiick a violent blow at the vase, eKclaimiug, "Never 
Bhalt thou have more than thy allotted share," Clovis 
dissembled his resentment; but a year afterwards, at a 
general review of his troops, ha approached the soldier 
who had thus insulted him, and taking his axe &om his 
hands, threw it at his feet, with a reproof for not keeping 
his arms in better condition. The man stooped to pick 
up his weapon, when Clovis, seizing the moment, cleft his 
skull with a single blow of hia own battle-axe. " It was 
thus," cried the stem chief, "that thou didst cleave the 
vase at Soissons," 

About the year 500 the little state of Armorica, a 
part of which now fonns the province of Brittany, was 
extinguished by the victories of Clovis. 

Clovis was educated in the pagan I'eligion, though 
ChriBtianity had been introduced into Gaul in the second 
century. Happily, Clotilda was a Christian, and used 
all her influence with Clovis to persuade him to embrace 
her religion; bub although he probably listened to her 
arguments, he did not declare himaelf a convert to Chris- 
tiani^ till after the battle of Tolbiac. The manner of 
his conversion is thus related ;— The Franks of Gaul 
being at war with the Franks of Germany, the two 
armies met near Cologne. Before the engagement began 
he made a vow that if the victory was on the side of 
the Franks, the god Clotilda worshipped should be 
acknowledged and adored by all the nation under his 
rule. He was succesaful, and immediately after the 
battle wat) baptised by St. Eemigius, bishop of Bheims, 
and his subjects became Christians after their sovereign's 
example. The Visigoths were mastei's at this time of 
Aquitain, the country between tho Rhone and Loire, 
and though, like the Franks, they also had been con- 
verted to Christianity, yet, holding tenets opposed to 
those of Clotilda, the intemperate zeal of Clovis prompted 
the extirpation of theae so-called heretics, who retreated 
across the Pyrenees into Spain, and the province of Aqni- 
tania became part of the kingdom of the Franks. They 
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did not, however, long retain it; for Theodorio the Greatf 
King of the Ostrogoths, and married to the aister of 
Clovia, opposed tiim in this attempt, and defeating him 
in the liattle of Aries, added Aquitania, to his own 
dominions. Tho daughter of Tlieodoric, indeed, had 
married the King of the Visigoths, so that he fought for 
the interests of his gi-andson. 

Ciovis died in 511, having roignod thirty years. Ho 
h&d first £xed his residence at So^aouB, and was crowned 
in tho cathedral at HheimB, bub about the middle of hia 
reign he tranaferi'cd the seat of sovereignty to Paris. 
Palis bod been originally fonnded by the Kelts; but in 
the time of Ciesar, who spealis of it by the name of 
Lutetia, it consisted of only a few circular huts, built 
of earth and wood and thatched with reeds. The Eomana 
adorned it with many nohle buildings, the ruins of some of 
■which are atUl to be seen. When conquered by the Prants 
the wholeof it was contained within the limits of the little 
island of the Seine, called the cit-e — the centre and smallest 
portion of the present spleadid metropolis of France. 

At the death of Olovia, the kingdora of the Franks 
extended from the German Ocean to the Adour, the 
Cevennes, and from the confines of Brittany to the 
Khoue and the Saone. The Rhine was their boundary 
on the north-cast. Bui'gundy and Brittany had been 
reduced to a condition of tributary states, and were 
bound to furnish a contingent to the Frankiah armies, 
Frankish Gaul, however, was very far from being brought 
into a well-organised political unity. 

The descendants of Clovis, or the Merovingians, as 
they are called from Merovee or Mei-oveus, their supposed 
founder, reigned over the Franks for nearly two centuries 
and a half. That long period occupies but a brief space 
in history ; its annals offer but a succession of barbaidsm 
and crime. From Clovis to Charles Martel, the grand- 
father of Charlemagne, thei'e existed not a peraonoge 
worthy of the reader's attention or memory ; there is not 
recoi-ded an event or anecdote which could excite any 
feeling save disgust, 
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TI16 racB of Clovis became effete from gi'osa licentious- 
ness, and was thinned by mutual slaughter. Monarclis 
or monarch's sons could not long escape the sword of the 
assassin ; whilst to entrust an infant king to the care of 
one of his own race, or of royal blood, even if such sur- 
vived, was to deliver him to certain destruction. Henco 
camo the necessity of electing regents amongat the Frank 
chiefs. The oflice fell to the only magbtrato or minister 
existing in that rude state of society. This was the mor- 
dom or major domus, as it is rendered in Latin, who was 
at once a, rojal judge and a kind of steward of the house- 
hold. 

The family of Pepin succeeded in rendering the oflice 
hereditary in their race, and long wielded the power, 
without asBumicg the name and honours, of royalty. 
These belonged to the long-haired race (fainia/nta or 
"do nothing" kings), as the descendants of Clovia wero 
called, f[T3m never cutting the locks of the yonng princes. 

By Clotilda, Clovis had four sons, Thierry, Chlodomir, 
Childeliepfc, and Clothaire, betweea whom the kingdom 
■was divided. Queen Clotilda had long vowed vengeance 
against the murderers of her father ; and her three sons, 
at her earnest entreaty, undertook, in 623, an expedition 
against Sigismund and Oondemar, the joint kings of 
Burgundy. The Burgundiana were defeated, and Sigis- 
mirnd, falling into the Lands of Chlodomir, was barbar- 
ously murdered, with his whole family. But in a seoond 
campaign, Cltlodomir was allured into an ambuscade, and 
fell dead on the spot, pierced by a hundred wounds. The 
Burgundian war continued, with some intervals, for ten 
years longer; but in 534 the kingdom was finally subdued 
and annexed to the empire of the Franks. Few crimes, 
even in that age of bai'bai'ism, surpass in atrocity that 
committed by Childebert and Clothaire against the orphan 
children of their brother Chlodomir, Queen Clotilda had 
taken these young princes under her own guardianship, 
hoping to see them one day put in possession of their 
father's kingdom. By a base artifice Childebert and 
Clothaire decoyed their nephews into their powei', and 
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flien eeut a messengep to Clotilda with a pair of sci 
and a naked sword, bidding her decide whether the roya 
youths should he shaven, and thus made incajinhle of reign- 
ing, or be put to death outright. The queen, almost beside 
herself with horror, exclaimed that she would rather sea 
them dead than degraded. Clothaire, on receiving thia 
reply, murdei-ed the two elder princes with hia own b 
and was about to poniard the third, Clodowald, when i 
of his attendants rushed into the room, and by main force 
bore away the child to a place of secuiity. Clodowald, 
on reaching the ago of discretion, renounced his : 
inhetitance, retired from the world, and died a pi 
He was aftei-wards honoured with a place in the calendar 
of the Ohurch ; and his name, slightly altered, sur' 
in the ruins of the palace of St. Cloud, recently destroyed 
during the Franco-German war. 

After the death of Thierry, Clothaire became sole 
of France, but reigned only three years over the entira 
territory of Clovis, and lus end was as fearful as hia 
crimes had been enormous, for he was poisoned by Ms 
own son. He died in 561, after a reign of fifty years, 

Althongh the partition of the monarchy liad led to 
much crime, yet upon the death of Clothaire I., it waa 
again divided between his four surviving sons — Charibert, 
Gonthram, Chilperic, and Sigebert — into the several 
kingdoms of Paris, Soisaons, Metz, and Burgundy. The 
reigns of these princes are only remarkable for the wicked- 
ness of the wives of two of them. Sigebert had married 
Brunehaut, daughter of the King of Spain, and Chilperic, 
Fredegonde, a woman of low birth, hut of great talents. 
Brunehaut having shed the blood of two of her own. Bona, 
and that of many other persons, and being at length 
arrested, tried for her crimes, ii.nd found guilty, she was 
tied to the tfiD of a wild horse, and dragged about until 
she was tovn in pieces. The guUt of Fi-edegonde was 
equally great; for she caused her bi^other-in-Iaw Sigebert, 
and even her own husband, to be murdered; but, by the 
Drotection of Gonthram, she escaped in this life the pun' 
■ -"■ ment due to lier crimes. , 
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On account of the youth, of Childebert II., son of 
Bigebert and Branehaut, and Clothaii'e II., ma of Chil- 
peric and Fi'edegonde, thn kingdoms of tkese princes irero 
governed by their two mothers. Fredegonde died in 59T, 
and Bmnehaut was put to death by Clothaire II. in the 
year 613. At this time the name of Neustria was com- 
monly given to that portion of the French territoty which 
sti-etched from the Meuse and Loire to the Gea; and the 
name of Auatrasia. to the district which lay between the 
Shine, the Meuse, and the MoseUe, and of which Metz 
was the capital. 

Gonthram died in 593. Cliildeherfc reunited the two 
kingdoms, and attempted to seize upon that of hia cousin 
Clothaire II., the Hon of Fredegondej but his troops were 
defeated at Droiasy, neai- Soissons, and before he had 
time to repair that check, a sudden sickness carried him 
off in 596. He left twn sons, the eldest of whom, 
Theodebert TI., had Austrasia; the other, Tliierry II., 
Burgundy. After their deaths, Clothaire IL reigned 
alone till 628, when he died, leaving his kingdom hetween 
Ilia two sons, Dagobert I. and Oliaribert II. 

Clothaire, in 623, had made hia son Dagobert king of 
the Auatrasians, under the direction of the mayor, Pepin 
de Landen, or the Old, and of Saint Amoulf, bishop of 
Mete. These two personages, ancestors of the Cai'lovin- 
^an house, were closely allied by the marriage of their 
children: Anaegise, the son of Anioulf, had espoused a 
daughter of Pepin de Landen, and uf their union was 
bom Pepin d'HeristaL 

Dagobert, by the murder of his brother, in C31, made 
himself master of the whole kingdom. He was the most 
powerful and the most popular of the Merovingian kings, 
"A terrible prince," says his biographer, "towai-ds rebels 
and traitors, grasping firmly the royal sceptre, and stand- 
ing like a lion against the factious." He founded the 
abbey of St. Denis, wherein the greater number of the 
kings of France lie buried; he encouraged the slight 
vestiges of art then existing, and exhibited a luxury 
unknown to his ferocious predecessors. For this he has 
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been called " tke Solomon, of tho Franks," and the nBjna 
of tlie goldfimitli, Saint Eloi, his minister, linked with 

The reign of Dagohert was a ahort gleam of prosperity 
between a period of conquest and another of rapid deca- 
dence. Dagobert died in 63S, and his successors, either 
from their youth or from their imbecility, were incapabla 
of taking any part in the government. All power 
fell entirely into the hands of the " mayors of the palace." 
Mention has been made already of those officers, who, at 
first simple judges over all quarrels which arose within, 
the palace, became by degrees from chieia of the aristo- 
cracy, at the same time the principal ministers of the 
kings. In 613, when the nobles delivered up Brunehaut 
to the vengeance of the sons of Fredegonde, the mayors 
of the palace took care to stipulate for themselves. 
" Varnachaire," saja the contemporary chi'onicler (Frede- 
gaire), was instituted mayor of the palace of Burgundy, 
and received from the king an oath that he should I 
be degraded. Neuatria, Austrasia, and Burgu&dy had 
each their separate mayors of the palace, who all strove 
to gi-asp the principal power. 

Gaul now for some ages waa characterised under the 
incapable hands of the Merovingian dynasty by i 
than ancient barbariam. On the death of Dagobert HI. 
(716), who left two infant sons, those ambitious men, f 
mayors of the palace, founded a new power, which i 
some generations held the Fra,nk sovereigns in absolute 
subjection, and left them little more than the title of 
king. In their own names they assumed the power of 
pardoning offences, of distributing offices, of filling vacant 
fiefs, and of transmitting their honours and possessions 
to their descendants. In all this, however, they were 
obhged to proceed with mnch caution, having in the other 
great feudatories not only equals, but rivala. Auatrasia 
and Neuatria, the two great divisions of the Fi-ankish 
monarchy, the former iDcluding the territories bordering 
on the Rhine, the latter the more central parts of modern 
France, were nominally govti-ued by Thieny IV., but 
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in reality by Pepin d'Heriatal, mayor of tlie palace and 
iluke of France, who, restricting his aovereign to a small 
domain, ruled Franca for tbirty years with, great wisdom 
and good policy. TTis son, diaries Martel, Bucceeded to 
Mb power, and, under a similar title, governed for twenty- 
six years with equal ability and auccesa. Ha was vie- 
torioQS over all Im domestic foes; his arms kept in awe 
the surrounding nations; and lie deHvered France from 
the ravages of the Saracens, who at that time were 
making gi'eat progress in the parts bordei-ing upon Spain, 
aad -whom he entirely defeated, between Tours and 
foitiera (a.d, 732), and again near Avignon, in 737, 
thereby, m all likelihood, securing Lombardy, Italy, and 
eventually, perhaps, the Eastern empire from the pre- 
ponderance of the Moslems; such a line of conquest, 
according to their own writers, having been contemplated 
by the Arabian commander. In the same year died 
Thierry rV.,the last of the "sluggard" kings (JainSant), 
'when Charles, no longer thinking it uecessary to appoint 
another nominal king, at his death, in 741, bequeathed 
the kingdom as an absolute right between his two sons 
Fepin and C^oman. Aquitania was not included in 
this bequest. It was governed by dukes of its own, and 
refiised to acknowledge the authority of Charles. Pepin, 
and Carlomim assumed the title and power of king^, and 
thos put an end to the Merovingian dynasty, or that of 
the race of Clovis, which had reigaed from 481 to 741; 
in all, 260 years. 

The male members of the Merovingian royal fam.ily 
were distinguished from the rest of the people, by the 
custom of wearing their hair in long curls hanging down 
over their shoulders, wliilat all the other Franks had it 
cut very short From this custom they are sometimea 
called Uie " long-haired kings " (les rois chevdures). The 
Merovingian family, says Eginhard, had not for a long 
time given proof of any vii-tue, or of anything illustrious 
save the title of king. The prince contented himself 
with the exhibition of his flowing locks and ample beai-d, 
-vdlb Bitting on the throne and repi-esenting the monai^ch. 
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He gave audience to amtaasadora and matte repli 
them, wliich lie was taught, or rather oi-dered to make. 
"With the exception of an alimentary penaion, tadly 
aeoared, and which the prefect of the pabice regulated, 
according to his good pleasure, be posaesaed only a single 
villa with & very modetute income, wherein he kept hia 
court, composed of a very small numher of domestics. 
If it were necessary that he should go to any distance, 
he travelled in a chariot drawn by oxen, led by a drover 
in peasant fashion. It was thus he repaired to the gene- 
ral assembly of the nation, which met once a year to 
discuss the aSaira of the kingdom. The end of this first 
dynasty of the Frank kings neither excited regret nor 
any worthy remembrance. 

In the beginning of the sixth century some natives of 
Britain fled from the persecutions of their Saxon con- 
querors, and took refuge on the coasts of Armorica, which 
fi'om them acquired the name of Bretagne. These Bretons, 
although they held themselves subject to the kings of 
France, still remained a distinct people, were governed 
by their own laws, and i-etained many of their own 
customs. And, notwithstanding the lengtli of time since 
they settled in Fi-ance, their posterity still retain the 
manners and appearance of a separate race, the Gauls 
adhered to their own code of laws, which was derived from 
the Roman law; the Franks to the law which they had 
brought out of Germany, and which was called the Salic 
law, from the name of one of their ancient tribes. The 
Salic law permitted the king's wife to have the name ^ 
Queen, but allowed no womim to govern or be a queen in 
her own right. In the variety of changes and revolutions 
that have occurred in France during twelve hundred years, 
sinoe Olovis, this law lias always been observed in ita 
original force, no woman having ever yet ascended tha 
throne of Franca 
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genealogical table of the merovingtas?. 

(TliedalefoUotcinr/ eacft name is thai qf the king'a deatli). 
Clolign, US. 
HuOTise. 4GS. 
Cluldciia L, 4S1,' 
CloTli I., Gil. 
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Ctiildebert L. Olotniia I, 

liiiijiofPati^ Kiiiau/SoJB 



Cliulbut, Oontrara, SlnliFTt I., ChUpnic, 

KiDj of Purij, Kins "t Bourgosni. King of AaM™l«,__ King of aQJMon 



»«ob<rt IL, 
K/ru of An. lra.i». K 



datliiln nL. CBILSBBIO n„ THIERET OI., 
£It!c or Neuitiin nnd King of Aiiilruia, lole king, GUI. 
Burgunilr, 870, aftsrniniswlaiiug, 073. | 

CtoTiB m., ObildibBft m., 



Chilpciio n., 720. 
Ohildcric Hr., 



r»eoi"«rt ni., 
ThiTTT ry., 




Origia of the Carlovingians. — The empiro of tlie 
Meioviugiana, which, had. readied its apogee under Dago- 
bert, Lad, as has been, shown, slowly crumhled to pieces 
in the incapable hands of the "Gluggard" kings. But 
&oin amongst the Pranks who preserved upon, the banks 
of the Rhine the warlike energy of the first conquei'ors, 
there had sprung a family wldch combined all the 
ditiona then requisite for esei-ciaing a great influence. It 
had very considerable possessions, for it reckoned am< 
them as many as one hundred and twenty-three domains, 
and ifc had consequently a numerous band of adherents, 
that is to say, many warriors attached to its fortunes. 
The chiefs of tiiis family dnrbg the seventh century had 
possessed hereditoj-ily the olfice of tho mayor of the 
Palace of Austrasia; first in the persons of Popi 
Iianden and Amoulf ; next in Grimbald, who thought 
himself strong enough to place hia own son npon the 
throne; and at length in Pepin d'Heristal who, in 
usurped the whole power of the kingdom. (Landen and 
Heristal wera small towns in the neighbourhood of Liege.) 
On the death of Pepin, in 71i, he was succeeded ii 
office and dignities by hia Bon, Charles Martsl, of whose 
great valour and activity mention has already been made. 
When, in 73T, Thierry IV., the last of the "slugg '" 
kings died, Icavingthe throne vacant, Charles had thought 
it no longer necessary to keep up the form of appointing 
another nominal king, and at his death in 741, hi 
queathed tho kingdom, as in absolute right, between hia 
two sons, Pepin and Cai-loman. The fii'st, named Fepiu 
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the S/iort, Lad Neustria and Burgundy; Cai'loman, 
Austrasia and the territories beyond tlio Etine. This 
division of the kingdom which Charles had made between 
his two sons did not last long. Carloman, in 747, entered 
the monastery of Mont Cassin, and Pepin thus became 
aole monarch. Master of the ■western regions, and 
desirous of gaining over the Neustrians, by flattering 
their ancient attachment for the royal race of McroveuB, 
he proclaimed Childeric III. But the nominal sove- 
reignty of that prince was of short duration, for Pepin, 
finding his own power firmly established, compelled him 
to retire into a monastery, and caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king before an assembly of the nation at Soissons. 
By a decree of the Eoman pontiif he asanmed the title of 
King of the Franks, and, in order to render his person 
sacred and inviolable in that high dignity, he was anointed 
with the saoi-ed oil by the hand of Boniface, arthbishop 
and niartyrj the church thus renewing, for the sou of 
Charles Martel, the long-disused Hebrew ceremonial of 
cottwcrating that new royalty. However, as he was not 
ceitain that such a revolution did not appear to some 
scmpulous partisans of the lejp^timacy of the Merovin- 
gians an usurpation, he hastened to justify it by render- 
ing military services to the chui-ch. Troubling himself 
very little about that country to which we will hence> 
forwai-d give its modem name — Germany, he undertook 
only two cjvpeditions against the Saxons, who promised a 
tribute of three hundred horses and free entrance into 
their coantty to the Christian priests. In that quarter 
he seems not to have wished to troiible by his arms the 
wort of civilization which the missionaries were then 
accomplishing. All his attention and all his strength 
were directed towaivls the countries of the south, towards 
Italy, Aquitania, and Southern Gaul. Fepin died at 
Paris on hia return from the expedition of 768, in which 
he achieved the conquest of Acjuitania; " and," says Egin- 
hard, "with the consent of his noblea, divided, on his 
death-bed, the kingdom of France between his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman." Pepin waa auYOB-meO. \te S'qq'A 
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from (lie smullness of his stature, which detracted In ■ 
novrise from his physical strength, if s, very doubtful 
anecdote be credible that with one blow he fractured 
the skull of a lion that no one dared to encounter. 
was a man of great activity of mind and body, and 
i-eigned for seventeen years with dignity and succes 
founder of the second race of monarcha known s 
Carlovingian. In 759, he annexed to his own dominions 
Karboone and a great part of I^nguedoc, then called 
Septimania, which had been conquered from the Visi- 
goths by the Saracens. Upon Pepin fell a twofold task, 
to reconstruct the empire of the Flunks which was falling 
to pieces, and to reconstruct the royal authority, then in 
niinfl. Of these two things, the second was more difficult 
to accomplish than the fii^. 

Charlemagne and Carlomatl (758-771), — This division 
of the empire existed for only three years, and those 
three years were employed in finishing the work of Pepin 
in Aquitania. In order to keep in check its turbulent 
population, Pepin had already built the castle of Turenne, 
and Charlemagne in the very capital, Bordeaux, placed 
over the portal of the church of St. Croix a statue of hia 
father, as a sign alike of triumph and menace against tho 
great city. 

Carloman had badly snpportied his elder brother in tliat 
war, and a misunderstanding arose between those two 
piinces which threatened a civil war, when Carloman 
died, leaving sons. The Austraaians having to choose 
between those children and their uncle Charlemagne, who 
had already shown himself a, worthy successor of Pepin 
did nob hesitate to proclaim him their king. The first 
act of Charlemagne (or Charles the Great, Carolua 
Magntig, though a name not given him till after his 
death, it is now adopted as that by which his career is 
recorded in histoiy), showed the warrior eager for con- 
quest. He raised an army, and advanced with it beyond 
the Loire. For centuries barbarism had been continually 
making war npon civilization, conquering, deatroying 
blending with it. The conquest was not yet over, the 
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ama^Amation not perfect. The mde Austr.isians of the 
Rhine had lately Bubdued the more polite NeuBtrians of 
the banks of the Seine. But Aquitania and the aouthem. 
provinces ■were, with respect to Neustria, what Neustria 
had been to AuBf.raaia, far roore civilised and Latinised, 
and the hate on the one aide equalled the desire of con- 
quest and domination on the other. Pepin had van- 
quished the Aquitaiiiana. Upon hia death they rebelled, 
raUying round one of the family of their ancient dukes. 
But the courage of the southerns failed before tlie ap- 
proach of Charlemagne and his northern army; their 
troops dispersed, and their chief remained a prisoner. 
Charlemagne, ere he retired, built the strong castle of 
Fronsaa, on the banks of the Dordogne, and garrisoned 
it, to keep the malcontent province in subjection. The 
Franks had hitherto a hatred of towns, and a contempt 
of fortifications. This is the first instance among them 
iif dominating a country by means of a fortress, and 
niarkfl Low advanced were tho views of Charlemagne 
beyond those of his time. 

Charlemagne's next enemies were the Saxons — the most 
formidable and obstinate that he encountered during his 
reign. Pot the present, however, after a successful cam- 
paign in their wild country, hia attention was called away 
towards Italy, where hia conquests and alliances produced 
eveata as important iu their consequences, perhaps, as 
any to be foimd in modern history. He had contracted 
A matrimonial alliance with Hermongarde, a Lombard 
princess ; but had repudiated her witliin a year after the 
marriage — apparently from mere caprice — and sent lier 
btu:k diahonouved to her father. Didier, exasperated by 
this gross outrage, appealed to the pope, Adrian I., to 
recognise the two young sons of Carloman as their 
fitther's hiwful successors; and upon the pontiff's refusal, 
the Lombard army invaded the papal territory, seized 
several cities, and threatened Rome itself In the autumn 
of 7T3, Adrian sent messengera in urgent baste to the 
king of the Franks, to apprise him of his danger and 
implore immediata succour. Chailemagne aasecabkd. k^a 
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forces at Geneva, and crossed the Alps in two grand' 
divisions — the first by the Valaia and Mont Jouic, tha 
BBCOnd. by Savoy and Mont Cenia. Checked for a. moment - 
by the eneniy in their descent fi'om the mountains, the 
Franks overpowered all reaistanco when once they had 
i-eached the plain. Didier fled toPavia; his son Adalhgia, 
■with whom were the widow and children of Carloman, 
threw himself into Verona. Both cities were invested 
by the Franks, and both, after some montha, surrendei-ed 
at discretion. The Lombard king, with his wife and 
daughter, the widowed queen of Carloman and the orphan 
princes, all fell into the hands of the conqueror, Didier 
M-aa sent captive to France, and confined first at Liege, 
afterwards in the abbey of Oorbey. The fate of the 
young princea is more donbtful, hut it seems probable 
that they were likewise compelled to bury themselves for 
life in the obscurity of the cloister. 

In the course of a reign of forty-five years, Charlemagna 
extended the limits of hia empire beyond the Danube; 
subdued Dacia, Dalmatia, and Istria; conquered and 
subjected all the barbarous tribes to the banks of the 
Vistula, and successfully encountered the ai'ina of tha 
Sai'acess, the Huns, the Bulgarians, and the Saxons, 
Hia war with the Saxons was of thirty years duration, 
and their final conquest was not achieved without t 
inhuman waste of blood, through what has been co 
sidered a mistaken zeal for the propagation of Christianity, 
by meaauita which that religion cannot be said to sanction 
or approve. 

All these ware were veiy nearly finished in the year 
800. Charlemagne then found himself master of France, 
of Germany, of three-quartera of Italy, and a part of 
Spain ; he had increased by raoi-e than a third the extent 
of teiTitory which hia father had left him. These vast 
possessions were no longer a kingdom, but an empire. 
He thought he had done enough to be authorised to seat 
himself on the throne of the west, and, as his father had 
required at the hands of the pope liis i-egal crown, si 
was from the pope that he demanded Lis imperial diadem. 
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Ee was therefore, with great ceremony, created Emperor 
of the West in St. Peter's, at Rome, by Pope Leo III., 
on ChriiBtmas day, 800. It was a great event, for tbat 
imperial title which had remained buried under the ruins 
■wrought by the barbarianB, was drawn thence by the 
Jtomaji pontilf, and shown to scattered nations and 
enemies as a rallying sign. A new light was created 
for those who should inherit that crown — the right of 
mling over the Italian, German, and French peoples, 
who then found themselves united under the sceptre of 
the first Germanic emperor. When circumstances arising 
out of family rights, and through lapse of time, caused 
this title to pass to the German, kings. Prance found 
herself strong enough to repulse the domination of a 
foreign Cissar, but not Italy. Thence sprung one half 
of the evils which the peninsula was doomed to suffer. 

Of these extenaivfl conquests of Charlemagne, some 
■were durable, others ephemeral; some were useful, others 
not 

In extending the outposts of his empire as far as 
the Eyder, Charlemagne thought to have shut out from 
Germany the men of the north. But a new enemy 
fiprung up in the Normans, a people who dwelt on the 
northern shores of the Baltic, who, under the conduct of 
a brave leader named Godfrey, manned their ships and 
made a piratical descent upon Fi'iealand in 808. The 
emperor led an army against them, but finding this new 
enemy more powerful than he had expected, he prudently 
made peace and returned home. 

Some writers have sought to represent Chaa'lemagne as 
a royal sage, a pacific prince who only took up arms in 
self-defence. Tiaith compels a more faithful tliough ruder 
portraiture. He had no invasion to dread. The Arabs 
were scattered, the Avars (Bavarians) weakened, and the 
Baxona impotent to make any serious war beyond their 
forests and marches. If he led the Fi'anks beyond their 
own frontiers, it was that he had, like so many other 
monarcha, the ambition of reigning over more nations 
and of leaving a high-sounding name to ^wateni.^. 
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Cbarlemagno died 28th January, 814, in the Boventy- 
Becond year of his age. His reign, lasted forty-four years, 
and may be summed up as an immense and glorious effort 
to bring under Buhjection the barbarian world and that 
which Burvived the Eomaa civilization ; to put an end to 
the chaos boni of invasion ; and to found a settled state 
of society iu which the authority of the emperor closely 
imited to that of the pope should maintain order alike in 
church and state. A very difficult problem, which it was 
given Charlemagne to solve, but of which all the diffi- 
culties did not become apparent until after his death. 
The work of Charlemagne, in fact, did not last ; and the 
causes of its fall will shortly be shown. The name of this 
powerful though rude genius is not the less surrounded 
with a lasting glory; and it has remained in the memory 
of nations with that of three or four other great men who 
bare done, if not always the greatest amoimt of good, 
at least have made the most noise in the world. Eor 
Charlemagne, the amount of good accoiuplished very far 
surpasses that which was only vain renown and sterile 
ambition. He created modem Germany, and if that 
chain of nations, the links of which he had sought to 
rivet, broke, his great image loomed over the feudal times 
as the genius of order, continually inviting the dispei-sed 
I'aoes to emerge from chaos, to seek union aud peace under 
the sway of a strong and renowned chief. 



FOURTH PERIOD. 

FEUDAL FRANCE. 

Thk gloiy of the Carlo vingiaii race lad depavted with 
Charlemagne. That great man had indeed been able to 
found a great empire ; but it was not within his jiowei' 
to give those races of different origin, langujige, and 
customs, interest and feelings in common— that is to say, 
one and the same desire to remain united in a single and 
great political family. There was material, but no monil 
unity. But material order is not security. In itioi-al 
unity alone consists soundness and strength. When 
Charlemagne disappeared, alt that which had coloured 
with a semblance of hoaour the euhjection of the nations, 
blended together imder the name of Franks, became 
efeced. Whilst the private ambition of the princes of 
the imperial family aided the dismemberment of the 
natiouB, those of the great proprietors and the imperial 
officers likewise favoured the division of fiefs. 

Charlemagne himself had recognised the neceBsity of 
giving satisfaction to the nationalities the most deeply 
c^tncemed, and he had made his three sons kings. Louis 
•was set over the Aquitanians, Pepin over the Italians, 
Charles over the Germans. The two last-named died 
before their father, and that ijartition was annuUed. 
jAter, Charlemagne allotted Italy to Bernard, son of 
repin. It was the emperor's intention that those kings 
flhould only be his docile lieutenants ; apd so they were 
AS long as he lived. But when the strong hand which 
grasped that sheaf of nations relaxed in death, it broke 
iisnnder of itself. The nations desired to have kings, hut 
kings of independence. To repress such ambitious desires, 
an energetic will was required, and. it waa to one of the 
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teeblest of men that the ponderous inheritanoa 
powerful master of the West had fallen. 

Louis, le Bebonnaire, so namod from his geafleneas end 
good, nature, was then thirty-six years old. He was pioua 
and upnght, hut' hia piety was that of a monk, not of a 
ting, and hia justice easily degenerated into weakness or 
even cruelty. The people of France, however, joyfully 
hailed hia acoeasion; for Charlemagne had heen so much 
engrossed with hia foreign conquests that he had given 
very little attention to his French suhjecta, whom ho 
rarely visited. It ia indeed asaerted that he not only 
disliked them, but also their country, and that he would 
not permit their language to be spoken ia hia court. Oa 
his way to take possession of his father's capital, Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, Louis was everywhere received with acclama- 
tions, the people hoping that all the grievances and 
oppressions which they had undergone during the am- 
bitious reign of Charlemagne would be redressed under 
the milder sway of hia son. 

Louia began by ads of reparation, which must lave 
appeared to the old counseliora of Oharlemagne an aban- 
donment of the rights of the empire. He I'estored liberty 
nnd their possossiona to a host of individuals who had 
been despoiled of both ; he gave hack to the Saxons and 
Frieslandera the right of heirship of which they had been 
deprived, and allowed the Komans to institute a new 
pope, in 816, without waiting for the impeiial eonfiima- 
tion. When Stephen IV. afterwards came to France to 
consecrate him, he suffered that pontiff to pronounce those 
words which revealed the desii-e of the Holy Chair to 
appropriate to itself the right of disposing of the imperial 
crown. "St. Peter gloiiiiea himself in making you this 
gift, because you assiu'e liim the enjoyment of hia free 
rights." 

In the following year he associated with himself in the 
empire his eldest son, Lothaire. His two younger Bona, 
Pepin and Louis, he made kings of Aquitania and Bavaria. 
In 823, there was bora to him of Judith, his second wife, 
a son, named Charles. That queen was desirous that her 
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iould also possess a kingdom, and tlie i>mpcror, 
annulling, in 829, the partition of 817, gave him Germany; 
thna depriving his elder sons of a part of the inheritance 
preTioviBlj- assigned to them. This proToked the resent- 
ment of these princes ; they rose in rebelHon against their 
father, and the rest of the reign of Louis was nothing but 
a succession of impious contests with his turbulent sons. 
In 833, he deposed Pepin, and gave his kingdom of Aqiii- 
tania to the son of Judith. 

Twice deposed himself, and twice reatoi-eJ, Louis only 
emerged from the cloister, for which he was bo well fitted, 
to repeat the same faults. la his blind predilection for 
his youngest-bom, Charles, he was unmindful that the 
canae of all his misfortunes was the redistribution of the 
partition he had made between his other sons. Aftei-- 
wards, Louis had Geimany, while Burgundy, Provence, 
and Septimania were given to Charles. Pepin predeceased 
Lis fadier in 838, and the Emperor Louis died on the 
Ehine, near Mayence, ta 840, in the sixty-third yuar of 
his age and twenty-ninth of Ms reign. 

The middle ages, more regardful of the viiluea of the 
man than the fanlts of the prince, have been full of 
indulgence for the memory of Louis the Good-natured. 

Since the death of Charlemagne, the empire which he 
founded had heaved with agitation, like a heavy body in 
4Jifl throes of dissolution. Each prince struggled for the 
possession of a kingdom, and each great division of the 
empire was desirous of having a king in order to form a 
Btate by itself. The Auatraaiiin Franks, who were only 
defending their own cause in sustaining that of the empii'e, 
were seconded by the Italians, who had adopted the new 
emperors as the legitimate heirs of Marcus Aurelius and 
Trajan. Lothaire, the eldest son of Louis (Ae Good-natured, 
■was their chief. He bore the title of enipeix)r and wished 
to consider his brothers merely as lieutenants, Louis, 
now the second brotlier, sided with Charles, and their 
subjects at length, weariai with these perpetual divisions, 
met to decide the question solemnly by force of arms. 
They encountered Lotbaire on 25th June Ml, at Fon- 
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tonet, near Auxe'rre, where waa fought one of the moi 
sanguinary hattles that ever desolated Fiunce. 

LotLaire, beaten, Sed at the head of his troopa, whilst 
Louis and Charles deliberated upon what ought to h« 
done further against the defeated enemy. Though tho 
Tictory remained to Charles, his army was too much 
enfeebled to enable him to I'eap further advantage front 
it. Indeed, that fatal day so weakened the empira 
generally, that bands of Kormans, lite famished wolvea, 
I'enewed their pi'edafcory attacks, and were allowed tO' 
ravage the coaste with impunity. 

The battle of Fontaaet having proved indecisive, the 
war continued. Louia and Charles met at Strasbourg to 
reinforce their imion against Lothaire, and swear alliance 
before their soldiers, the one in the Teutonic or Germaa 
tongue, the other in the Romance or French language. 
The Strasbourg oath is the earliest monument of the 
French language, formed by the combination, in very 
unequal quantities, of three idioms — Keltic, Latin, and 
Gallic, as epoken in Gau! ; the latin predominating 
.greatly over the German, and the Keltic furnishing only 
a small number of words. That renewed alliance waa 
celebrated by military fetes, to which some writers have 
attiibuted the origin of tournaments. 

It being evident, therefore, that Louis and Charles had 
firmly resolved to rend asunder the empire, Lothau-o 
decided to treat with them. At length the three brothers 
agreed to t^rms of accommodation, and a treaty was o 
eluded at Verdun (843), by which the dominions of their 
father were divided amongst them. The tin-ee piincipal 
peoples of tlie empire, the Germans, Gallo-Franks, and 
Italians were thus seiiarated for ever ; the first under 
Jjouis, the second under Charles, and the thii-d under 
Lothaire, The name of emperor, a title without power, 
remaining attached to the possession of Home and Italyj 
only, to tender less unequal the portion of Lothaire, a 
g and narrow strip of territory waa given him, which 
itched from the Meuse to the Bhine, and from the 
me and Bhone to the Alps. (Belgium, Lotharingia, 
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I ftp land of Lothaire, now called LoiTaine, and part of 

I Burgundy, Daupliiny, and Provence.) This treaty redu*!ed 

I Gu-Til by one-third, and removed from it, for the first time, 

' its natural limit of the Rhine and the Alps. Nor could 

the efforts of Francis I., and Henry II., of Richelieu, 

and LouIb XTV., of the Revolution, and Napoleon 1., 

entirely nullify it. Charles (siimamed the Said), vho 

I signed that fatal convention, was therefore, to apeak 

eorreetiy, the first ting of later France, as ILouis was 

first king of Germany; aa for Lothaire, he continued the 

kingdom of Italy, which was destined so often to become 

extinct and revived. Thus was the dismenibernient of the 

empire accomplished, and the unity of Christian Europe 

dissolved by the treaty of Verdun, 

Charles the Baid (643-877). — Thus far has been related 
. the hiatory of the Gauls, the Gallo-Romans, and the 
Franks. Dating from the treaty of Verdun, tlie history 
of the French commences. France, in fact, had now 
received, with the exception of the Normans, who how- 
ever had already shown themselves on the coaet, hut 
only settled thereon in very small numbers, all the I'aces 
of which ita population was formed, and all the Keltic, 
Roman, Christian, and Germanic elements, fi-om the com- 
bination of which proceeded its civilization. The raixturo 
is even already sufficiently advanced so aa no longer to bo 
able to distinguish the G^Uo-Roman from the Fmnk, the 
civilised from the barbarian — all have the same raannei-s 
and very nearly the same language. The French idiom 
had shown itself in the treaty of Verdun; the law ceases 
to become personal and becomes local; customs replace 
the Roman or barbaric codes; there are but few slaves 
and but few freed men; very soon no other than serfs 
and loi-da will be seen. The empire of Charlemagne is 
broken up into three kingdoms, and Fi'ance in turn is 
fthout to bi'eak up into feudal principalities, some of 
which will even aapire to play the part of states com- 
pletely independent, and the chiefs of the Basques and 
r those of the Bretons will assume the title of kings. 

Tlie son of Judith and Louia the Good-natured, Charlea 
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the BaU, King of France since 840, was nothing 
ttan an ambitious Tulgarian. During Lis reign of tHirty-^^^ 
Bevon ^eara lie Lad ample time, like CLarlenmgne, giTeit> 
Lim, Lut Le did not know Low to utilise it. Kia embark 
rasanients, it is true, wei'd gi-eat. The same year in wLicli 
■war woa waged for and against the empire at Fontanel, 
Aanar, Count of Ja«ca, aaaumcdto himsolftbe sovereignty 
of Navarre, and tho Normans burnt Kouen; in 843 thej 
pillaged Nantes, Saintes, and Bordeaux. At tLe Bami 
time, the Aquitonians rose in arms, demanding a national 
Hog; tLe Bretons had found theirs in NomenoB, whom 
Charles persuaded the bisLo]^ to excommimicate, bull 
■who defeated his liouteniLnta; whilst Septimania choso 
■ Bernard for its chief. Tho Saracens and Greek pii'ates. 
ravaged the south, whilst the Normans devastated the 
north and west; at length, to crowa the measuxe of evila 
which that centmy had to undergo, the Himgoriaas, 
successors of the Hurs and the Avars, invaded the eas 
The Hormans. — Formidable piiutes, the Normans wi 
men wliom Lunger and thirst after pillage, and love 
adventures, iu:ged year by year from the sterile 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. In three days, 
east wind brought their two-sailed rigged barque to 
mouth of the Seine. ^Religious fanaticism mingling itself 
with warlike lanaticism, these pirates loved to shed ths 
blood of priests, and littered down their horses in tlit 
churches. "When they had ravaged a Christian land 
"We Lave sung them," said they, "our lance mass; i1 
began at early dawn and lasted till midnight." Charle- 
magne had oidy beheld those terrible invaders from afar; 
under Louis the Good-natured they grew bolder. Soma 
few established themselves, in 836, in the Isla of WbI- 
cheren, and from thence issued to lay under contribution 
tho shores of the Meuae and the Waal. From 8i3, thoyi 
made their appearance annually. Sailing up from tho 
mouths of the riveiB, by the St-heldt, the] Somme, tha 
Seine, the Loire, and the Gironde, they penetrated to. 
the very interior of the country, Numeroua cities, even 
the most iaiiiortaut, as Eouen and Orleans, wei'e takcu 
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and pillaged by them, without Charles being able to offer 
any dofeuce. From the Hhine to the Adour, and from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Cevennea and the Vosgea, all 
was pillage. They abandoned even their former custom 
of returning during winter to their own country. They 
iixed their abode in the Isle of Oyssel, above Roueji, itt 
Koirmoutiers, at the mouth of the Loire; and even in 
the rivec itself, on the Isle of Biere, near St, Florent 
It was there they deposited their booty, and thence they 
Bet forth upon new expeditions. In 845, the I^ormans 
Bailed up the Seine to Paris, which they sacked, and even 
carried off the timber of which the houses were built. 
Charles tried, by a bribe of TOGO pounds weight of silver, 
to prevail upon them to withdraw. It was the Bun!st 
means of inviting their return. The Homan empire had 
acted in the eame way with the barbarians, and we know 
with what result. 

Tlie Normans were the greatest but not the only em- 
baiTsssment of Charlea the Said: the Breton NomeuoS 
j'epulsetl all his attacks, caused himself to be crowned 
king, and left that title to his son, Herispoff. The Aqui- 
tanians had elected for their chief the son of their last 
king, Pepin II., but he having disgusted his nobles by 
his intemperance and otber vices, they delivered him into 
his uncle's power, who dispossessed him. Pepin allying 
himself with the Kormans and Saracens, in order to pillage 
his former subjects, was taken piisoner and conSncd for 
life in a cloister. 

^e Emperor Lothaire, who was of a restless and 
capricious temper, and neither enjoyed peace nor suffered 
others to enjoy it, died in 855, leaving his dominions 
amongst his three sons. The eldest had Italy, the second 
Lotharingia, and the third Provence; but all died young, 
leaving no children, and Charles without difficulty shared 
Lorraine with his brother Louis the Gorman, made him- 
self master of Italy, and was crowned emperor by Pope 
John Vin. This prince, so feeble at home, was singu- 
larly ambitious of aggrandising himself abroad; a king, 
who could not wear securely h^ own crown, was enter- 
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prising enough to gain those of others. Notwithstandinj 
the feebleness and disgrace of his reign, Charles the £ati 
Buooefided in recovering, at least on one side, that Franc 
which the treaty of Verdiui had mutilated. Oi 
turn out of Italy, in 877, he was seized with i 
sickness, and died in a wretched hut at the foot of Hon 
Cenia, not without suspicion of having been poisoned b 
hia Jewish physician, Sedeciaa. 

Charles had four sona: Louis, Charles, Lothaire, . 
Carloman. The three last-named died young, and Lonii 
ninde King of Aquitaia in 867, who succeeded his father^ 
was a prince of very defective understanding. 

Louis, surnamed the Stammerer (877-879), IiOuis 1 
and Carloman {679-884). — To conciliate the great noble 
Louis II. relinquished to them a great portion of domaia 
yet remaining to the crown — conceaaions which hi 
two Bona furflier multiplied. The uneventful reign o 
Louis the Stammerer lasted not quite two years, 
death in 87^, Louis III., his eldest son, was crownw 
King of Neustria, and Carloman had Aquitani 
Burgundy. The rest of the dominions of the late em- 
pei-or were possessed by the sons of Louis the German. 
Though Lonis and Carloman reigned together with p 
harmony, territorial disintogration still went on. L 
Count of Provence, who had married a daughter of Louii 
the Stammerer, seized on part of Burgundy, of which tJ 
brothers failed to disposseas him. He was crowned Kin] 
of Provence by Pope John VIII., and proved a wise ant 
politic king. The one half of IJorraine which Charla 
the Said acquired in 870, was relinquished by his eoni^ 
and it revei-ted to Germany, Two victories ove 
Normans, however, threw a ray of gloiy upon the ^^ 

of these princes; but those momentary advantages dii 
not hinder fresh devastations. In 882, the celebrate* 
pirate Hastings, abandoning the province of Chartra 
(which had been ceded to him by Charles the Bald), x 
search of fresh adventures, Carloman was compelled t 
purchase peace hy the payment of another money tributa 
" They promiaeil peace," saya the clu-onicler sorrowfully^ 
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"for so long as they ^ould be paid one thouBimil poimdH 
weight of silver annually." The two young kings died 
within a short time of each other, from the results of 
accidents; Loiiis in 882, Carloman two years later. 

Charles the Fai, king and emperor (884-887). At 
Carloman's death, a posthumous brother, being only five 
years old, was conaidered as too young to succeed to the 
crown; it was therefoi-e offered to a grandson of Louis 
the Good-natured, Charles, aumamed the Fat, then em- 
peror and king of Germany. Thus all the inlieritance 
of Charlemagne, with the exception of the newly-formed 
kingdoms of An^on and Provence, became reunited in 
his hands. 

Proud and cowardly, and rendered contemptible by hia 
gluttony, Charles the Fat was bo regardless of his French 
subjects that he did not come near them, but left them 
to defend themselves as well as they could againtit the 
^Normans. He had already coded Friesland to one of 
their chiefs. Another, the famous Bollo, a man of gigantic 
stature who always fought on foot, being unable to find 
any horso capable of carrying his weight, took Kouen, 
Pontoiae, and slew the Duke of Mans, On the approach 
of hia countrymen, the old pirate Hastings hastened to 
join them, and all together marched upon Paris, which 
they had already thrice pillaged. But Paris, which was 
then contained within the limits of the little island on 
the Seine, had been strongly fortified, and its inhabitants, 
encouraged by their bishop Gozlin and by their Count 
Eudes, son of Robert the Strong, withstood a year's siege. 
At length Charles, at the earnest instance of Eudes, 
appeared before Paris with an anny. The Paiisians, 
fill of ardour, awaited the signal to begin the battle, 
when they learned, to their great disgust, that Charles, 
aa hia predecessors had done before, had bribed with a 
large Bum of money the retieat of that foe which thpy 
had half conquered, and allowed him to winter in Bur- 
gundy; that is to say, to ravage that pnivince. The 
Parisians, however, refused to have a hand in the dis- 
graceful treaty, and when the barques of the Kcittb«:a& 
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Bought to paaa the biidgea, they refused to let them pasH. 
TJie piratGH were therefore compelled to drag their flotilla 
a, long way ashore to clear the heroic city (Noi ' 

whose courage Seas in its turn imitated, for it braved 
the Normans during six months, Paris had thus glori- 
ously won her title to be the capital of France, and her 
brave defender, Count Eudes, was about to found tbs 
first national dynasty. 

The contrast between the courage of that small city 
and the cowardice of the emperor, turned every ono 
against the unworthy prince. He was deposed at the 
diet of Tribnr (887), became insane, and would have 
■wanted the necessaries of life had it not been for the 
compassion of Liutbart, biahop of Mayence. The i 
happy Charles t/ie Fat died in 888. From this period, 
Gc^^any, Italy, and France have never had a. commoiti 
master. The Carlovingian empire was irrevocably di»-. 
membered; its relics served to form seven I ' _" 
Prance, Navarre, Burgundy (cis-Jurane), Burgundy 
(irang-Jurane), Lorraine, Italy, and Germany. 

Establiahment of the Feudal Bystem. — But it waa 
not only the empire which was dismembered^ so likewise 
were the kingdom and royalty. The inheritance of fiefli 
and benefices had covered France with a multitude of 
little sovereignties. To the king there only remained 
some few towns that he had not yet been constrained t<t^ 
give in fief. This disruption of the state continued even, 
within the interior of the great fiefs. The dukea and. 
counts were all alike as powerless as the king against the 
Kormaas and Saracens, and the populations whom their 
chiefs coidd no longer lead to combine in a commoa 
effort, formed by degrees the habit of depending npofl. 
themselves alone. 

Feudal France— r/ifl last CarlovingUins and ike DvJtes 
of France (887-987).— Three-quarters of a century only 
had elapsed since the vaults of his basilica at Aix-lax 
Chapclle had entombed tho body of the famous foundei- 
of tho West, and already neither empire nor emperor 
remained. Even royalty had signed at Kiersy its act of 
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abdication. The King of France had little more than a 
title. That title without power was, however, an object 
long coveted. The tenth century was occupied by the 
quarrel of two houses, who disputed for the paltry crown 
of the last descendants of Charlemagne; discords doubly 
fatal, for they favoured fresh invasions of the barbarians 
and the progress of feudality. 

Eudes, Duke of France (887-898).— After the deposi- 
tion of Charles the Fat, Eudes, who had so well defended 
Paris against the Normans, was chosen king, and who, 
•in recompense, had received from the emperor the dutchy 
of France, or had been confirmed by him in the possession 
of that great fief. He was the son of that Robert the 
Strong, famous for his services against the same enemies 
and ancestor of all the Capetians. But his dominions 
only extended between the Loire and the Meuse. Beyond* 
the Meuse reigned an illegitimate son of Carloman, 
brother of Charles the Fat — ^Amulf, king of Germany, 
who in 895 made of Lorraine a kingdom for his son 
Zwentibold; and, to the south of the Loire, the duke of 
Aquitania, Banulf, took the title of king. At the same 
time Provence was cut in halves : Burgundy cis-Jurane, 
under Louis, son of King Boson, and Burgundy trans- 
Jurane, under Podolph, son of the Count d*Auxerre. 
Thus France had five kings. She was shortly to have a 
sixth in Charles the /Simple, the posthumous son of Louis 
the Stammerer^ the only legitimate one of the race of 
Charlemagne. 

To the evils caused by the invading Normans, over 
whom, however, Eudes gained two victories, were now 
added those of civil war. The Count of Flanders refused 
obedience to Eudes; another noble, a relation of the king, 
seized upon Laon. Eudes retook fche city, and to intimi- 
date the factions, beheaded the rebel. He then found 
himself face to face with another and more serious war. 
The partisans of the Carlovingian dynasty put forward 
the son of the Stammerer, Charles, whose imbecility ob- 
tained for him the surname of the Simple, and had at 
first caused his claims to be set aside. Ixl &9^> W^^n^x^ 
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the Coimts of Vermandoie, Poitiers, and Anvergne, 
ing only to couBumnmte the ruin of ivDyalty, and confimi 
themselves in their usuiriatioiiB, took advantage of the 
abaeace of Eudea, on an espedition against the Duke of 
A^iiitania, to crown the son of Ixiuia tlie Stamvma-er. 

As Charles f/te Simple was then only fourteen jeaxa 
old, his youth and incapacity made hiiii unable to tako' 
any share in the government of his party; and thougli 
Le was supported by Bome active and powerful noble%' 
who, howevfir, only made use of his name in order to 
etrengthen their own interests against Eudes, the eountiy. 
for the next few years was greatly harassed by the riv^ 
conteationa. Araund Eudes were ranged his munerouB 
vassals of the duchy of France, and those who desired a 
national king, instead of that adventurous dynasty who 
were much less anxious to save France from the pi^;ana^ 
than of grasping one of the Carlovingian crowns. Eudra 
appeared before Kheims with such a force, that his com- 
petitor fled to seek the support of Aranlf of Germany.- 
The latter, unmindful of his conventions with Eud^ 
commanded tne counts and bishops of Lothariugia to re- 
establish in the paternal kingdom the claimant who was 
of his race. But the counts refused. Zwentibold, who- 
had become their king in 895, embarked them in a war 
which turned out badly for himself. He was compelled 
to re-enter Lorraine, and Eudea terminated the quarrel 
l>y according several domains to his competitor. This 
brave and active piince was nnhappily carried off by a 
]>rematnre death at the age of forty. His brother, 
itobei't, inherited his duchy of France, and Chai'lea t/ie 
Simple BUBceeded him as king without opposition. 

Charles the Simple (898-922)— EstahliBhmeat of the 
Ifomiaiis is Fiance (913). — This prince is memoiabla 
for his misfortunes. In 911, after a complete blank in 
the history for several years, of which there are no records 
whatever, we meet with the first notice of the famoua 
Rollo, a leader amongst the Normans, who appeared on. 
the coaats of France, and threatened to desolate the whole 
country. In 912, Charles ceded to Hollo sa extensiva 
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t«mti0>7 between tlie Seine and the sea, stipulating tliat 
he and his foUowere should forbear to molest taxy other 
part of France. This province, irhich was a part of 
Seaatria, took the name of Normandy, and which its 
new duke rendei-ed flouriahing by a wise administration. 
That treaty, signed at St. C'lair-sur-Epte, was a happy 
conTention, for it put au end to the deviistating inioadB 
■wsich had lasted for more than a century. The new 
masters of the country mingled with the ancient iahabi- 
tants, and, in course of time, forgot their own language, 
lost their ferocity, but kept somewhat of that spiiit of 
adventure, that love of conquest, which had urged them 
to make descents upon so many countries, and which led 
them later to land in Southern Italy, and afterwards in 
T^ glam V These men of the north (^Northmans), are 
henceforth the Normans of France. 

Charles the Simple had promieed Bolto his daughter 
Gisello in marriage, on condition that he should renomiro 
Odin. The now dnka was baptised at Kouea, and hia 
Normans followed hia example. He partitioned tlie 
land amongst them by measurement, and established 
therein bo good a police, that having foi^otteu, it is eaid, 
one of hia bracelets that he bad hung on the branch of a 
tree under which he had i-eimsed during a hunting pai-ty, 
the bracelet remained there tliree years without anyone 
daring to touch it Peace and oi-der brought back culture 
throughout that rich province, which had been reduced 
to the condition of a desert by the ravages to which it 
had been so long exposed; slavery was speedily abolished, 
and, by a singular change, these Norman dukes were the 
first to speak the best French; and it was in Normandy 
that the feudal system was constituted with the greatest 
regularity, that the monastic schools were the moat 
flourishing; and thence, at length, it wo»ild aeem, sprung 
the new art which was about to raise such magnificent 
monuments of Gothic architecture throughout Europe. 
RoUd died in 933, and was succeeded by hia son Willimn 
Ijongue-Epte (long sword), a brave and politic prince. 

To return, however, to Charles the Himpls. la. tba ■juax 
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912, wten Charles lost a prorince, he gained a tlngcloa 
Tha Lorminers invited him to become their king; bn 
hia foiiy and indulgence towards unworthy favoui-ita 
exasperated the nohlcs. In 920, they convened a 
assembly at Soissons, in wLicJi they declared that tha 
■would no longer obay the king, if, within the space of 
year, he did nj3t alter hia conduct, and dismiss his mimsta 
ITaganon, a man of low birth who had obtained an tmdo) 
inflaence over him. The warning was useless. The gre 
nobles kept tlieir word, and took back the crown thoy h 
given liim. At the same time (923) Eobert, brother \ 
Eudes, wag crowned Bute of Prance, In a renconto 
however, which took place in the year following betweq 
the two princes, near SoisBons, Charles was beaten, bi 
his rival was slain. The king gained nothing by tl 
duke's death, as Haoul, Duke of Burgundy, Hoberti 
kinsman, replaced him. Thus, whether dukes of France ( 
Burgundy, we find them as chiefs of the centre of anoiei 
Gaul struggling to retain the crown, and they BoccEede 
in their object, notwithstantling the opposition of ■' 
nobles of the north and south. 

Germany, more ioyal to the blood of Charlemag 
famished some aid t^ Charles ihs Simple against his n 
adversary, but he met with no better success. Tak( 
prisoner through the treason of Herbert, Count de "Ve 
mandois, ha was confined in the castle of Feronne, vhei 
in 929, Charles died, poisoned, as was supposed, by thi 
traitor. Baoul reigned seven years, but with little t 
nown, notwithstanding a twofold expedition into Aqii 
tania and Provence, whence he brought back promises i 
fidelity, but nothing more. 

LOKiS IV., aumamed (As Stranger (d'Outre-Me;^ 
(936-954). — On Charles tlie Simple being taken prisona 
his queen Elgiva, who was sister to Athelstan, Kin g i 
England, fled to her brother's coni-t, taldng with her Louii 
her only child, then a boy about nine years old. At th 
death of Eaoul, who left no childi-en, Hugh the Fa 
(le Blanc), his brother-in-law, Duke of France, unamln 
tious of Eovereignty, i-ecalled from England the son 
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Ctarlea t?is Si'mple, Louis, surnamed Outremer, from hia 
laving resided abroad. Far superior, both in ability and 
coiiiBge, to any of his jrredPKEssora since Charlemagne, 
.the activity and courage of thlb prince, wanting as he was 
Sn honesty and ainceiity, proved but of little service either 
to himself or hia country. He obtained the support of a 
few nobles jealous of the power of the Dnbe of France; 
lilt when he endeavoured to extend hia dominiona, by 
despoiling the song of the Count da Vei-mandoia, and 
later, the youthful heii- of the Dulto of Normandy, Hugh 
took up arms to arrest the flight of that unexpEcted 
ambition; aud Louis, conquered and takea prisoner, was 
lept in captivity for an entire year. Hugli woiild not 
tinclose the gates of his prison imtil after ha had ceded 
the town of Laon, the only one which remained to the 
tinfortnnate king. Louis complained to the popo and to 
the King of G-ermany, and a coimcil excommunicated the 
Duke of France. The latter braved every threat, even a 
formidable invasion led by the active and powerful Otho, 
emperor of Germany, who penetrated as far as the walla 
iof Rouen (946). liouis was reduced to the humiliation 
ef flaying at the OouacU of Ingelheirn, assembled by order 
of Otho, in 948 ; " If there be anyone who holds that my 
misfortimes have happened thi-ough my own fault, I am 
ready to accept the sentence of the Synod and of the 
monarch here present, or to repel the accusation by the 
judgment of God, in single combat." Uo champion pre- 
sented himself on the poi-b of the Duke of France. But 
that appeal to a foreign prince, of which Charles the 
JSiviple had given the example, sufficed to render national, 
at least in the north of France, the opposition made by 
the Capetian house to the .last kings of the blood of 
-Charlemagne. Louis IV. died in 954, in the thirty-third 
year of his ^e, from the effects of a fiill from hia horse, 
as he was spurring after a wolf which crossed his road in 
travelling between Laon and Hheims: thus suddenly 
■terminating "a life full of anguish and tribulation," Ho 
left two sons, Lothaire and Charles. 

Lothaire and Louis V. (954r987).— H.-a^^ tU Eaif, 
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brotlier-iii-law of Lonia lY., being still unwilling i 
assnine that crown of Fi-anco of which he might easily 
have possessed himself, and as Charles was onl^ a fev 
montha old, the undivided kingdom was conferred oa 
Lothajre; and from this time the custom ceased < 
dividing the kingdom amongst the sons of the decease^ 
monarch, and was never afterwards revived. Lothairei 
who was only foniieea years old at the death of hi 
father, remained for some yeara imder the tutelage c 
his motier and her brother, St. Briino. In 95(), bit' 
uncle, Hugh the Fair, died, baviii<; as hia contempo- 
raries said, reigned many yeara, though without \' 
title of king. In 973, the Emperor Otho the GreBi 
died, and was succeeded by bis son, Otho II. Thq 
pretensions of tbis prince to restore the empire ralliet 
round the Xing of France the great vassals of s€ 
countries, whose aole tactics then centred in hindering; 
whether in France or Germany, the return of the ancieuj 
imperial powiir which had compelled them to fall bac) 
from the jiath on which they had advanced in the way ol 
usurpations from the time of Charlemagne. Lorrain 
stood in this predicament: Lothaire claimed a part o 
Lorraine in right of hia mother, and the nohles of tliK^ 
country summoned him to oppose Otho. Without waif 
ing to declare war, Lothaire marched directly to Aix-ls ^^ 
Chapelle, where the young emperor kept his court Otho 
was taken ho completely by surprise, that he was obliged 
to rise from table where ha was sitting at dinner. Ha 
mounted a swift horse, and escaped out of one gate atf 
Lothaire and his army entered at another. Luthairs 
stripped the palace of everything in it which was worth 
carrying off, and then returned to Finance. Otho, ' 
ing with resentment against Ijothaire, set out for Paria,. 
aT he expressed it, "to return the visit," ravaging every" 
thing in hia way. 

Hugh Capet, the son of Hugh the Fair, had put Pari^ 
in such a thorough state of defence, that Otho was unahlet 
to efiect anything against it. He was compelled, there^' 
fore, to mai'ch back into Germany. But his retreat « 
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He reached unopposed the river Aisne, which 
he crossed with a port of his Army late at night. la the 
monung it was found that the water had men so con- 
siderably that it was impossible for the second division 
to pass. In this situation it was attacked by Lothaire; 
and Otho, from the opposite shore, saw his men put to 
the rout without being able to give them any assistance. 
It was a great thing for Lothaire to have made head 
against so powerful a monarch, and some time after this 
a treaty of peace was made between the two cousina, and 
Otho consented to give u]) lower Lorraine or Brabant to 
Lothaire and his brother Charles. Lothaire died in !)86. 
His HOn, Louis V., perished in the following year by a 
fall from hifl horse, having done nothing worthy of record. 
With him ended in France the race of the CarlovingianK. 
The last descendants of Charlemagne had shown moi-e 
activity and courage than the last deacendanta of Clovis, 
and they deserved a less ignoble end. The cause of their 
impotence was the profound wretchedness into which they 
fell in consequence of the transmission of fiefs by inherit- 
ance. It has been seen that they were so far reduced as 
to possess only the Uttle town of Laon. As they had 
nothing wherewith to pay for services, neither lands, for 
they had no domains; nor money, for they received no 
public taxes; nor functions, feudality having absorbed 
everything, they were by degrees left helpless. In their 
isolatioa they sought aid from without, they made friends 
of the foreigner. The invasions of the Germans in their 
favour ended by ruining their cause, and preparing the 
peaceful advent of a new dynasty, more French and more 
national, 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE CARLOVINGIAITS OH 

SECOND RACE OP KINGS. 

( Tlie date following each name is that of the king's death, ) 



Pepin de Landen, 639. 






Saint Amnlf, 640. 


Grimoald, 656. Begga. 


Ansegise, 678. 


Childebert III., 656. 






Pepin d'Heristal, 714. 
-Charles Martel, 741. 




Corloman, 


747. 


Pepin the Short, 
(king in 762), 768. 



Chaxlemagne, 814. Carloman, 771. 
I ' 

Louis the Good-natured, 840. ' 



.1 ... _ .!.„ ...I.., -..^.-...U. 



Lothaire, 855. Pepin, 838. Louis, 876. Charles the Bald, 877 

Charles the Pat, 888. 
King and Emperor. 

Louis! 



ds IL, 879. 



Louis liL, 882. Carloman, 884. Charles the Simple, 929. 

Louis IV. d'Outre-Uer, 954. 

I 

Lothaire, 986. Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 99 

Louis v., 987 
Twelve kings who reigned 236 years. 



THE FOUR FIRST CAPETIANS (987-1108). 

HUGH CAPET FOUNDS THE THIRD RACE (987-99.6). 

Louis V. had an uncle, Charles the Carlovingian, Duke 
of Lower Lorraine (Brabant, Liege, etc.), and who was, 
therefore, vassal of the King of Grermany. But Hugh 
Capet, eldest son of Hugh the Fair and Duke of France, 
Count of Paris and Orleans, and moreover Abbot of St, 
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Martin de Tours, of St. Denis and of St. Germain dea 
Pr6sj that is to say, disposing of the revenues and in- 
fluence of thi'ee of the richest abbeys in France, decided 
at length to take that title of king which his father had 
disdained. The Duke of Burgundy, his brother, and the 
Duke of Normandy, his brother-in-law, having met 
together at Senlis, in conjunction with the principal 
nobles and bishops of France, excluded from the succes- 
sion Charles of Lorraine, whose close alliance with the 
Germans caused him to be looked upon as a foreigner, 
and proclaimed Hugh Capet, who was consecrated at 
Noyon. 

The title of king in the tenth century gave so Kttle of 
real power, that this end of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
and this advent of a third royal race, caused very little 
sensation in the distant provinces. It was, however, a 
grave event. The king became at least, as Duke of 
France, Count of Paris, of Orleans, etc., the equal of the 
most powerful nobles. But all the great vassals of France 
did not make their appearance at the assembly of Senlis; 
the Counts of Flanders, Vermandois, Troyes, among the 
rest. They declared for Charles of Lorraine, but gave 
him scant support Charles, overcome after a war which 
lasted two years and a half, was made prisoner, and con- 
fined in the tower of Orleans, where he died in the 
following year (992). Hugh now hoped that he should 
have undisturbed possession of the kingdom, but the 
restlessness and ambition of the nobles prevented him 
from enjoying tranquillity. Eight powerful states or 
principalities were all independent of the crown — Bur- 
gundy, Aquitania, Normandy, Gascony, Flanders, Cham- 
pagne, and Toulouse. Hugh Capet was less fortunate in 
Aquitania. He conquered, however, the Count of Poitiers, 
who did 4iim homage, but that prince was again overcome 
by the Count of Perigord, Adelbert, who marched as far 
as the Loire to besiege Tours. Hugh commanded him to 
desist from that enterprise, and Adelbert not obeying, he 
despatched a messenger to him with this question: "Who 
made you a counts* " Who made you a king]" repliecj 
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tJie haughty nohle; a question which Hugh could not 
easily answer. 

Hugh Capet did not obstinately strive to obtain tie 
BubmisaioQ of the intractable Aquitaniaas. He pei'mitted 
them to accept aa their king the son of hia competitor 
Charles of LoiTaine, or rather ia fact to sign their charter 
in these words: J)eo reffnanle, during the reign of God, 
awaiting a king. For that king, France bad to wait for 
some two hundred years; until Philip Augustus, who at 
length restored to royalty a portion of the rights and 
power it had lost. Dui-ing the first half of that period 
of two centuries, there wei-e two kings, but they did not 
reigu; they had a title, a dignity rather thou a power. 
The three fiist Buccesaors of Hugh Capet occupied the 
throne 113 yeara (996-1108), without history having 
scarcely anything to record save their names. 

Robert (996-1031).— Hugh Capet died in 9! 
fifty-foiirth year of his age, having reigned ni 
Hugh resided principally in Paris, which from this ti 
became the seat of government. Robert, who had b 
associated in the government during his father's lifd 
began his reign amidst an universal terror. It was t 
belief long and widely spread, that the world, 
to a passage in Hevelations, would come to an end i 
the year 1000. Donations to the churches, therefore 
multiplied, piety beii^ increased by fear. Biober 
never loat throughout his life the impressions i ' _ 
during thia gloomy period. He was a monk rathef 
than a king; buaily occupied with the distribution of 
alma and the scrvicea of the Church, he paid Boant 
' attention to setting the state ia order. He sometimes 
fed as many as a thousand poor pei-sons daily; and c 
Holy Thursday washed the feet of several, and b 
them on his knees. Thoee peaceful occupationB wer _ 
however, disturbed by an excommunication launched 
against him by the pope for having married his cousin 
Bertha, Notwithstanding his piety, Bobert resisted a 
£rst the thunders of Kome. But the terror sprea 
amongst the people liy the pontifical jtentencp, whickfl 
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placed the wtole tingdom under an interdict, was so 
great, saja a contempovary writer, that every one fled 
at the approach of the king. There only remained two 
poor slaves to perform any menial offices for Robert 
and bis queen ; and they purified with fire eveiy vessel 
touched by them. At last, Kobert submitted, repudiated 
BertJia, who retired into a convent, and theu he married 
Constance of Provence. This imperious princess, whose 
habits were totally different from his own, and whom 
the king soon found cause to di'ead, was daughter of 
the Count of Toulouse. She delighted in revels and 
amusements, and loved to be always s\irrounded by the 
minstrels and troubadours, who enlivened with their 
songs all the courts and castles of the uouth. But 
these Aquitanians, by their efieminacy, luxury, and loose 
manners, singularly shocked the northern French, and 
ample proof is fumiahed by contemporary writers of the 
antipathy of the two races. This fact should be remem- 
bered, when the crusade against the Albigeuaes is touched 
upon; these old prejudices of the northern French against 
those of the south serving to explain the ati-ocious chai-- 
acter of that war. 

At a distance, the title king of France bad great but 
illusive weight. When, at the accession of Coni-ad I., 
the Italians were desirous of getting I'id of the German 
domination, they oSered the cibwn of their country to 
Robert. At the same time the nobles of Lorraine pro- 
posed to recognise him as their sovereign. Robert, ter- 
rified at the prospect of so much honour, gave a hasty 
refusal to both parties. But that refusal, doubtless, was 
only the just sentiment of hia weakness. That king, 
however, acquired the duchy of Burgundy after a war 
of five years (1016), and bestowed the title of duke upon 
his eldest son. The royat house then found itself pos- 
sessed of two of the largest fiefs, the duchies of France 
and Burgundy. Unfortunately, Henry, who succeeded 
his father as king, was unable to retain the latter. 
XdbtH (he Pious died of a fever at Melun (1031), as he 
was returning from a pilgrimage to some of the princi^iftl 
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Bftnotuaries of France, in tke sixtieth year of hie age, and 
thirty-foarth of bis reign. 

HeiiryI.(103M060}— Foundation of the first Capetian 
house of Burgundy. — "We have seen," siaya a contem- 
porary, the " sluggishness of King Robert, we are now 
about to see that of his son, the potty King Henry, thft*-' 
inheritor of the paternal ■weakness." Save, in fact, soma' 
few expeditions into Normandy, for the most pary 
disastrous, Henry 1. achieved nothing. When hismothor' 
endeavoured to escite a revolt against him for th*i 
purpose of placing ber youngest son iipon the throne, bar 
hastened to claim the assistance of Robert, Duke ( 
Normandy. Robert immediately marched to Paris, an 
compelled Constance and her pariisans to sue for peao ^^ 
Constance retired into a convent, and soon afterward! 
died. Henry satisfied his brother's ambition by beatowinj 
on him Burgundy; and rewarded the services dab 
Robert had rendered him by ajinexJng to Honnandy, 
Fontoisc, Gieors, and some other places. 

The most remarkable act of this reign was the king's 
marriage with the daughter of the grand duke ol 
Muscovy. Henry had taken a princes of a house thus 
remote, then, almost unknown in France, in order th 
he might be sure of not finding in her a kinswom 
within the degrees prohibited by the church. Anne, ii 
IB said, was descended tlfrough her mother, daughter ol 
the Emperor Romanus 11,, from Philip of Macedon, 
Her first-born bore the name of the father of Alexander 
the Great. Henry died in 1060, leaving three sous by 
Anno of Muscovy. 

The Dnkes of Kormaiidy. — If at this period royalty 
did nothing, the same cannot bo said of its great 
feudatories. Throe especially then occupied France with 
the noise of their ambition and of their wars. Robert 
Bumamed the Magnificmi by his nobles, and the Devil bj 
the people, had usurped the ducal crown of Normandy 
by poisoning his brother Richard III,, with his prinoipiJ 
barons, at a banquet at Falaise. By dint of energy and 
courage he cruBhed all resiatanca which hia crime bad 
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[, and inoonteatable master of Normandy, inter- 
vened between all Ma neighbours in their disputes. He 
supported King Henry against hi3 brother, and in return 
was rewarded with the Vexin. He was desirous of 
hurling frora the throne of England Canute the Great, in 
favour of the sons of Ethelred, hia cousins; but a, storm 
having driven his fleet from IJie English diores to those 
of Brittany, he invaded tbat country, and compelled the 
duke Alain to do him homage (1033). In 1035, being 
seized with remorfio for his many criniea, and especially 
for that of the fatal banquet at EaUiise, he went on a 
pilgriniBge to Jemssdem. in the hope of relieving his 
conscience. He died on his return in Asia Minor. On 
the Seine, near Kouen, in one of the finest sites of 
Normandy, may still bo seen a hill crowned with some 
shapeless ruina Theso are the remains of the castle of 
Eobert the Deail, which, according to its legends, were 
long haunted by evil spirits; and not far thence was it 
that John L>ackland of England is said to have stabbed 
to death hia nephew Arthur. 

The son and successor of Eobert waa the celebrated 
William the Bastard, afterwards oiir William the 
Conqueror, who had great difficulty in obtaining the 
obedience of hia vaesals. When the news of Bobert's 
death reached Normandy, hia brothera Manger and 
Henry tried to set aside the claims of young William; 
but these were so well defended by Alain, duke of 
Brittany, and so heartily espoused by the King of 
Fi'ance, that the battle of Val des Dunes, fought near 
Caen (1046), rid him at length of all hia adversaries. 
King Henry, who had there fought for him, when ho 
aaw the ambition and enterprising disposition of the 
young duke, repented of the part be had taken in hia 
iavDur, and joined with Manger and his other enemies. 
This was the cause of numerous contests between the 
Iformans and the £Vench (inhabitants of the Ih-de- 
Sitmct), the latter habitually supported by the Bretons 
and Angevins. 

To l^sen the evils caused by the continual nai-s of 
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the noblea with each other, the church pi-oposed a pa 
and forced its adoption upon several priaces, which wi 
thus conceived : — " From Wednesday evening to Monda_ 
morning of each week, or on any festivals of the churct 
and duiing Advent or Lent, all fighting to cease." Thuf 
league was called " God's Truce " (la ^eve de Dim). IV 
operation lasted some fifty years, and obtained throug^ouft 
all Christian countries, proving highly beneficial aa2 
reflecting great honour on the ecclesiastics and noblcA 
who promoted and enforced it. 

Philip I. (1060-1108).— Philip was only seven yearSi. 
old at the death of his father, who died in 1060, bn^ 
King Henry had taken care to have him coDBecrateA> 
at Ilheims during his lifetime, and appointed Saldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, to be his guardian. That crown of th^ 
first Capetians was however of so little account, tha& 
even upon the head of a child it inspired no one with thfl 
desire of seizing it. The reign of Philip I. would hava 
been still less important than that of his father, had t' 
nation been as inactive and somnolent as its head. Tl 
prince savr a few gentlemen of Oontances subdue southera 
Italy and Sicily, a Capetian of the house of BurgiuK^ 
found the kingdom of Portugal, the duke of Normandy,! 
William the Bastard, effect the conquest of England,, 
and, finally, all thechivalry of France rush upon a cnisade.. 
He aUowed those great things to be accomplished withoiiti 
taking any share in them. At length, however, prompted 
by Jealousy against his too poweiful vassal, the Duke of 
Kormandy, he manifested towards him, if not a vei^' 
dangerous enmity, at leaat a determined ill will. H&> 
supported the Bretons agaiust him, and compelled thaL 
duke to raise the siege of Dol (1075); he aided biOi 
eldest son Robeit, who had revolted, and thfei-ehy drew 
upon himself a serious war. The Conqueror entered' 
Philip's dominions, putting all to fire and sword. Mantes' 
was taken and burnt; even the churches, in which manjr 
persons perished by the flames; and his scouts burned, 
the villages up to the very gates of Paris. Happily fiwv 
Philip, an accident which befell William at Mantes rid 
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Trance of furthur devastation, for the great iK 
back to Kouen only to die (1087). 

Philip continued the same policy under the si 
of tlie Conqueror, but with the same sluggishness. He 
still supported Robert, duke of Kormandy, against 
William Kufus, who had usurped his elder brother's 
crown of Engliind, and sold his defection to the latter. 
He thoroughly well understood the danger to which 
France was exposed with a. King of England, master 
through Normandy of the approaches to Paris; but had 
not the courage to make the necessary effort to withstand 
him. Philip's marriage with Bertrade, wife of the 
Duke of Anjou, exposed him to another danger^ — 
eJtcommunication, with which the church, tha guardian 
of tbe mozal law, assailed him; but during ten years ho 
took no heed of it. Under this indolent pnnce, however, 
the domains of the Vexin, Gatinais, and the province of 
Bourges accrued to the French crown. Under the 
Capetians the national assemblies which Charlemaiige 
had so often constituted, even those convocations of the 
great nobles and bishops that were still held so frequently 
in the tenth century, fell into desuetude by the progress 
of feudalism and the ruin of the regal power. They did 
not reappear imtil the fourteenth century, when the 
monarch had decidedly prevailed over the nobUity. 
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, [n the sixth century we find three societies in Gaul, 
the Gftllo-Romans, the barbarians, and the clergy; there 
are still three in the eleventh, the nobles, the clergy, and 
the serfs, each having its peculiar manners, organization, 
and, to a certain degree, its language and literature r the 
two first, rich, powerful, and active; the last, oppi-esscd 
and miserable. The eleventh century was a period of the 
moBb ardent faith among the Chiistian nations. The 
terror which the approach of the year 1000, when it was 
believed that the world would come to aa cwi,\iaft. 'ywl^ 
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ably, the nobles were preparing a second army, and at 
length, in the autumn of 1096, set out to the number, it 
is said, of 100,000 knights and 600,000 foot soldiers, by 
different routes and under different leaders. After suffer- 
ing terribly in the solitudes of Asia Minor and the Taurus, 
and especially during a seven months' siege of Antioch, 
where they were decimated by the plague, they arrived 
with a remnant of their host (scarcely 50,000 strong) 
■within sight of Jeruaalem. Thoy laid siege to the Holy 
City, which they took (July 14th, 1099). The standard 
of the cross was planted on the walls, and Godfrey de 
Bouillon was proclaimed King of Jerusalem. 

Era long, wearied with their long sufferings, the greater 
part of the crusaders returned home, leaving only some 
300 knights with Ood&ey and Tancred. On their arrival 
in France they were reproached by their countrymen with 
having abandoned their brave leader begirt with dangers 
Some of them resolved to return to Palestine, and a ne^ 
expedition was fitted out under the command of WilliaiB 
of Poitiers, diike of Aquitaine; but the fate of this arroj 
was more unfortunate than that of the former one. Tlitt 
crusadeni were led into situations whioh exposed them to 
the attack of the Turks, and they were defeated 
terrible slaughter. Their leaders and several of thft 
nobles saved their lives by flight; but the fervour of 
Enrope was chilled when it saw so few return from such 
gigantic ejipeditions, and fifty years elapsed before a new 
crusade was undertaken to succour the Christians ia 
Palestine. 

This great movement, which continued for more thaa 
a century and a-half, and which dragged into its vortex 
every population of Europe, had first emanated front 
Franca The French, in fact, carried on almost alone ths 
firtit crusade. They shared the second (1147) with tho 
Germnns, the third (1 190) with the English, the fourth 
(1303) with the Venetians. The fifth (1217) and thi 
sixth (1228) wei-e without importance. The seveiitli 
(1248) and the eighth (1270) were exclusively French. 
At tho present day even, in the East, all Christians, (rf 
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vhataoevef language, Lave only one appellation, that of 
Franks, 

At the same time that all these etirring scenes ■were 
passing in the'Fast, in Fi-ance the king was sunk in slotli 
and sensuality, and appeared scarcely to know that a 
Cmsado was going on. Philip had frequently been ex- 
coramnnicated by the pope for having married Bei-trj.de, 
whose first hnshand, Fulk of Anjoii, waa still alive. He 
contrived, however, to pacify the indignant pope, by 
making promises to repudiate her; but these promises ho 
never performed. His lethargic life was terminated in 
1108, when he died, in the fifty-seventh year of his age 
and fiftieth of hia reign. Under Philip I., tlie French 
monarchy had reached ita lowest state of debasement, and 
its sway did not at this time extend over more than a 
territoiy of between thirty and forty square leagues, of 
which Paris was the capital city, and Orleans the next in 
importance. Dating £ram the accession of his son, Louis 
"VI., the Boveveigntj began to rise, and it will be Been 
to increase in power and dominion in every auo(:,.eding 
century. 

Louia VI., sumamed ike Fat (le Groe). — "It ia the 
duty of kings," said Suger,* " to repress with powerful 
hand, and by the inherent right of their office, the auda- 
city of the great, who rend the State by theii" ceaseless 
wars, impoverish the poor, and rob the churches." Louis 
VT. was exactly the Hng whom Suger desired. Always 
on horseback, lance in hand, he was continually waging 
petty wars against the maraudijig nobles who rifled 
travellers or piUaged churches. Louis, who had been 
associated wiUi the crown at the age of eighteen or 
twenty, bad endeavoured, during hia father's lifetime, to 
Impress these disorders, but found it a very difGcult task, 
for no sooner was one subdued than another rose up in 
its place. As soon, however, as he felt himself firmly 
seated on the throne, he set himself resolutely to punibh 
ftucli offenders, and thereby succeeded in estabEshing 
The Abb* Suger, chief counsollor to Louis tlit Ful, and after- 
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some degree of order and aocurity in liia narrow d 
of the Isle of France. But he did not limit hia exertioni 
to that territory. "Unceasingly the ting was Been," say* 
Suger, " marching at the head of a few ft nights to esta^ 
blialk order as far even ae the frontiers of Berry, Auvergnaj 
and Burgondy, in order that it might plainly appear thai 
the efficacy of the royal virtue was not confined within, 
the limits of corbain places." These efforts of Louis to 
protect the weak and discipline feudal society were reconti|. 
pensed. In his war against Henry I. of England, thei 
communal militia came to range itself round his ori-' 
flamme; and on the report of an inroad, projected by the 
emperor of Germany, a numerous army of burghers and 
vassals held themselves ready to defend him. 

In. the struggle with Henry I., it was the object d 
Louis to secure Normandy to William Cliton, nephew rf 
the English TcJng ; a sldlfiil project, the success of whit^ 
would have removed a danger over menacing the orawn' 
of France, so long as England was united to the ITormaa 
duchy. But Louis was defeated at the battle of Branne- 
vUle (1119), which terminated to the advant^e of th» 
Engliah. This check, however, was not attended by dis- 
astrous consequences, because the English king, fighting; 
against his suzerain, dared not caiTy the war to extremities^ 
for fear that suoh an example of rebellion of vassal against 
lord-paramount might encourage his own vassals to act lit 
the some way against himself. But the scheme of Louis 
TI. was rendered abortive, for Willium did not obtaia 
Kormandy. 

A few days after the battle of Brenneville, the catfl»- 
trophe of tbe White S/dp, in which the sons of Henty of 
England pei-ished, pi-oved as fatal to France as to England* 
Heni'y was left with an only daughter, Matilda, whom ha 
declared bis legitimate successor. She was the widow of. 
the emperor Henry V. In 1127, she espoused in second' 
marriage Geof&'ey Flantagonet, count of Anjou. Unt3' 
then the French kings could rely on the suppoi-t of Anjoa 
ag^nst Normandy. The marriage of Alatilda put an end' 
to that policy, and carried ea far tut the Iioire the Anglo*- 



Konnan doroimon. ITatilda'a son, Heniy II. of England, 
iband of Eleanore of Guyemie, carried it aa far aa 
the Pyrenees. 

In 1127, Loiiia bestowed on "William, the soimg priniie 
of Sormaady, the earldom of Flanders, to which, indeed, 
he Lad a, claim in right of Lis grandiootheF, Matilda, the 
■wife of the Conqueror; but Le died ahortly aftei-warda ia 
consequence of a neglected wound, wliile yet ia the flower 
of Lis age. In 11 33, Louis, LaTuig Lad the miafortune to 
lose Lis eldest son, Philip, wLo was killed by a fall from 
Lis horse, crowned Lis next son, Louia, then only twelve 
jeexa old. It was upon, this occasion that the peers of 
France were reduced in number and limited to twelve. 

By the death of Henry of England, in II 35, Louis was 
delivered from hia moat formidable enemy ; and Stephen, 
who seized on England and Normandy, was too much 
occupied in defending himself against Matilda and her 
husband Geo&ey to have time to turn his attention to- 
■WBJ-ds Fraace. 

In 1134, it became evident to Louia that his constitu- 
tion was fast breaking down; and, after languiahing for 
three years in an alarming illness resulting from his ex- 
cessive corpulence, Louis the Fat died (August 1, 1137) in 
the fifty-eighth year of hia age, and the thirtieth of his 
reign, sincerely lamented by all classes of his subjects. 

During his petty wars with the nobles, Louia discovered 
that the strength of hia government lay amongst the mer- 
* chants and townspeople, whose interests, therefore, he 
protected from the tyranny of their immediate feudal 
supmorg, by granting the towns many valuahle charters 
and inimunitiea. The citizens gladly avaiUng themselves 
of the king's favourable inclination towards them, procured 
charters for forming themselves into communes, or associa- 
tions for mutual defence. These eonwiunes elected ft'om 
amongst themselves a chief magistrate, whose fimction it 
■was to watch over the safety of the rest; who, on their 
part, were bound to assist him in time of danger. The 
formation of these communes was vigorously opposed by 
the nobles, whose capricious and often cruel sway was 
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thereby greatly curbed, and in course of time depntiM 
'were admitted from them into the general aBsembUes of 
the nation, which previoualy could only be attended by 
nobleB and prelates. 

Louis VII., aurnamed le Jewne {1137-1180). — Louis, 
the elJcBt Kurviuing son of Louis the Fat, had contracted, 
in his father's lifetime, a brilliant TOarriage, Ho had 
espoused Eleanors of Guyenne, heiress of Poitou, and of 
the duchy of Aquitain. It had become, in fact, esta- 
blished that womea could inherit fiefs, receive homage, 
oaths, and lead their vassals to war. That law, which 
during 330 years the royal family of France had no need 
to apply, and which it i-ejected when the direct line of 
Hugh Capet became extinct, was one of the moat active 
causes of the ruin of feudal families which war pitUesaly 
decimated. Female heb-esses brought by marriage fiefs 
from one house into another, until they came, for tha 
most part, into that of the royal line of France, which wafl 
permanent, whilst uther? became extinct. This time, th« 
dowry of Eleanore was by far the richest which any of the 
French kings had received. It was nothing less than tha' 
half of southern France. Unfortunately, Louis VII. did_ 
not keep it. 

Louis was only eighteen years of age at his accession. 
In the early part of his reign the young king chiefly 
occupied himself with chivalrous amusements, leaving tha' 
(.^are of State affairs to Suger. He was amiable and devont, ' 
but unfortunately his piety was alloyed by suporstitiona 
observances, and he was more like a monk upon the throne 
than an active and resolute king. He continued the policy 
of his father, however, and still supported the communal 
movement, twenty-five charters bearing his name. Several 
churches having implored his protection, " Ha covered 
them with the buckler of his pi'Otection," says Sugev, 
" and wielded the rod of chastisement in their defence." 
A count of Chalons, a sire de Montjoi, and others, wera 
stripped of their fiefs on account of their violence. A war 
~ ' ist Thibaud, count of Champagne, had another cause, 
was of more consequence. The pope had nominated ' 
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his own nephew to the archbishopric of Bourges, ■without 
bending the royal right of preaentation. Louis drove the 
new prelate out of the diocesej to whom the Count of 
Champagne gave an asylum. The ting ha*l another 
gromid of anger against this noble. In an attempt which 
he had made to lay his hand on Touionse, the Count had 
refused his servicea. Louis le Jeime, eeizing the oppor- 
tunity to humiliate tliiw difiobedient vassal, made armed 
entrance into hia territories, ravaging them and bui-ning 
the little town of Vitry. Thirteen hundred jwrsons who 
had taken refuge in the church perished ia the flames. 
The king, who heard the shrieks of the dying wretches, 
and saw their half-consumed bodies, was struck with so 
much horror that he gave up the war and made peace 
with Thibaud- 

Thia was an occurrence only too ci 
but it weighed upon the king's 
expiate it, Louis resolved "to take the cross." His father 
had owed his success in part to the circumstance that the 
wealthieat nobles had exhausted all their resources to reacli 
Jerusalem, and that miiny of them had never returned 
thei-efrom. Accounts came from Palestine that the Turks 
had taken Edessa — a town situate to the north of the 
Euphrates, and hehl under the new kingdom of Jerusalem 
— and had massacred alt the Christians there. Noui'eddin 
threatened, indeed, all Palestine. Notwithstanding the 
prudent counsels of the Abbi Suger, Louis determined 
to place himself at the head of a second crusade to the 
Holy Land. The crusade was preached in France and in 
Germany by Sjint Bemai'd, abbot of Clairvaux, but 
already the public zeal had grown cooler, A general tax, 
levied throughout the kingdom, and upon persons of all 
ranka— nobles, priests, and peasants — caused loud mur- 
murs. At Sens, the townsmen killed the Abb^ of St. 
Pierre-le-Vif, lord of a part of their city, on account of a 
tax which he sought to raise. " The king," saya a con- 
temporary, "set forth on hia march in the midst of impre- 
cations." The command of the expedition had been offered 
to Saint Bernard, but he remembered Peter the Hermit 
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and refiiaed, Eleauore, as well as Louis, "took the ceosB,' 
and all were to be ia readiness to depart for Palestine in 
the spring of 1147. 

The Feast of Pentecost was the day fixed for the depaiv 
tureof theaiiny ; andon theeveof that dajtheoiiflainme^ 
or soared standard, was presented to Louis "with great 
solemnity by the Abbot of St. Denis. The next day the 
Tting and queen set out by y/iiy of Metz and Germany foe 
Constantinople. Conrad and his Germans were alread/ 
in Asia Minor; but, misled by their Greek guides, they^ 
lost their way in the defiles of the Taurus, and t 
to pieces by the Turks; Conrad and his nephew Barba* 
rossa, with a few followers, escaping by the superior swift- 
ness of their horses. Louis, warned of the danger, took 
the longer but safer way by the sea coast, and his army' 
■was encouraged by a victory over the Turks on. the 
Mceander ; but beyond Laodicea they entei-ed on narrow 
defiles, where, through the iacapacity of the commanders,' 
they marched in two separate bodies. The Turks felt 
upon the roar, made a terrible daughter, and the king 
having fought for a long time alone — all the nobles of hiS' 
escort having been slain— escaped with the greatest diffi- 
culty, with the loss of his baggage and provisions. 

At Satalia, a small seaport, about three days' sail from 
Antioch, it was thought impossible to proceed further by 
land. The king and his nobles, therefore, embarked ia 
the few Greek vessels available, to finish their pilgrimaga; 
by sea, abandoning the rest of the army a prey to fatigne, 
hunger, and the swords of the Turks. All perished 
miserably, with the exception of thi-ee thousand, who,' 
renouncing their faith for that of Mahomet, by that' 
means escaped death. 

Arrived at Antioch, Louis no longer thought of fight-- 
ing, but of acoomplishing his pilgrim's vow, to offer np 
hia prayers at the holy sepulchre, and to terminate as 
soon as possible that unlucky enterprise. Without listen- 
ing to entreaties of the Counts of Antioch and Tripoli, to 
undertake some enterprise against the Turks, he hurried- 
forward onthe march to JentMlem. Hlsvowaccompliabed,' 
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there was notliing now to detain liim in the Holy Lnnd, 
but he lingered one year there, aa though unwilling to 
return to France without once drawing hia aworil in 
Palestine, He therefore encamped before Damascus, but 
dissensions amongst hia nobles caused him to raise the 
siege; and Europe again saw but very few of thoHO i-etiim 
who had set out on this second rash expedition. The fii'st 
crusade had at least attained its object, it had delivered 
Jerusalem ; the second had uselessly shed Christian blood. 
After it, Palestine found itself weaker, Islamism stronger, 
and the Crusaders derived nothing from it but shame and 
dishonour. 

Louis, on his return to France in October, 1149, found 
hia territories in peaceful condition, thanis to the able 
adniLnisti-atiou of Sugei-; but his subjects bitterly re- 
proached him as the destroyer of the flower of the French 
chivalry. This reflection, as just as it was grievous, 
together with the disagi'eement which had arisen between 
hi til and Ms cooaort during the cnisade, rendered him 
morose. At length, in 1153, they were divorced, and 
Eleanore carried her Duchy of Guyenne, and all the rest 
of the vast dowry Louis had received with her, to Henry 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, Duke of Monnandy, and 
heir to the English crown, whom she married very soon 
afterwardfl. "When two years later, Henry, by the death 
of King Stephen, had entered into possession of his 
heritage, and had added thereto Brittany by the maiTiage 
of one of his sons with the only daughter of the count of 
that country, he found himself master of almost the whole 



The King of France might well tremble for his crown, 
superior as he soon found Henry both in territorial power 
and mental qualities, and tlie records of the next twenty 
years are occupied with little else than a series of wars 
between these rival monarchs. Louis, moreover, found a 
means of defending himself by taking part in the coU' 
' tinned rebellions of Henry's four sons against their fatherj 
and there was another ally whom the vehemence of the 
King of England gave him in the saint, Thomas v, Eecket, 
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ftBsaa&iDated by four of Heniy's courtiers. The dead pre' 
late proved more formidable than he had ever been whilst 
alive. Louis called iipoii the pope to avenge the martyr's 
death. To prevent an excommunication, Henry < 
scnted to all the humiliations imposed upon him, and 
passed the rest of his days in fighting against his subject^ 
his sons, and the King of Prjnce. 

In 1179, Louis, wlule languishing in a painful state 
between life and death under an attack of palay, had hia. 
son, Philip Augustus, crowned with extraordinary splen- 
dom-, and, shortly afterwards, finding himself on hia 
deathbed, he caused hia money, clothes, and jewels tO' 
bo brought to him, and distributed them witli hia own 
hands amongst the poor. He died, 18th September 1180,; 
in the sixtieth year of bis age, and the forty-third of Lis, 
reign. He hod been married three times: First, 
Eleanore of Guyenne; second, to Constance of Castile; 
third, to Alice of Champagne, by whom he had Philip^ 
who succeeded him. lo eariy Ufe, Louis had shown ft 
certain degree of courage and animation, which served to 
conceal the deficiences of his understanding; and, notwith* 
standing his many errors and weaknesses, ha was greatly 
beloved by his subjects. The order which he strove tQ 
maintain throughout his domioions was favourable to th0 
progi-ess of the urban populations. During hia reign thft 
number of the communes was increased, and Ireedom con^ 
tinned to advance by gradual steps. Under him, says a 
contemporary, a great number of towns were built, and 
many old ones enlarged. Forests were cut down and 
large spaces cleared. He confirmed the ancient privi- 
leges of the hanae, or society of merchants of Paria; and 
Pope Alexander III. laid, in 1163, the first stone of the 
catjiedral of that city {Ifotre Daine). On the occasion o' 
the coronation of his eon and successor, Louis attached 
the privilege of consecration to the cathedral of Bheims, 
and the peers took their seats at the ceremony. Tbspeera 
of Frimee were the possesfo''.-; of the great seignories held 
directly from the crown, .Md their number was limited 
hv Louis VII. to twelve. 
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Philip Augnstus {1180-1223)— Character of the 
Period. — From the ninth to the twelfth century, there 
was always a king on the throne of France, hut there 
was no royalty; the public powers, which ought to have 
reraoined in his hands, having become territorial pow^is 
exercised by all the great proprietors. It waa a kind of 
confederation of princes governed by a feudal chief To 
that revolution, which had broken during three centuries 
the unity of the countryj succeeded another which strove 
to reanite the scattered members of French society, and 
to deprive the nobles of the rights they had usurped, in 
order to restore them to royalty, ao far as to make the 
king the sole judge, the sole administrator, and sole 
legislator of the realm. That revolution began with 
Philip Augustus and St Louis, who reconstituted a 
central government, and was only accomplished nnder 
Louis XIV., because divers incidents, the hundred years' 
war ia the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the 
religious wars of the sixteenth especially, suspended that 
great interior work. 

Philip II., siimamed Augiiatua, from having been bom 
in the mouth of August, ascended the throne in the 
fifteeutii year of his age. His relations and vassals 
thought that they could treat him tike a child, but he 
qiiickly undeceived them by his activity and resolution. 
Wia chief advisor had been the Count of Flanders, but, 
as soon as he became ina own master, he cast ofT his 
control, us be had already done that of his own relations,^ 
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He early ekowed a determinatioo. to rule alone, had greai 
confidence in hia own powers, and cro long made himaelf 
aa absolute monarcli. The i-esult of the wars -which he 
bod to sustain was the acquisition, in 1185, of the conntied 
of Amiens, Vermandois, and Valois. Artois, which had 
follea tohim, in 1191, through the inheritance of hiav" 
carried as fax as the frontiers of Flandera the inuned: 
donuiin of the crown. The Duke of Burgundy, the si 
de Beanjeu, the Count of Chalons, who pillaged tLs 
churches, were constrained to respect them. He dr0V9 
away the Jews, by depriving them of their lands anw 
houses (11S2), and caiised a number of heretics to le 
burnt at the stake. 

The Third Crusade.— Philip, like hia father, nndei-took 
a crusade, with the object of rescuing Jerusalem, 'wLidl^ 
had again fallen (1187) into the handa of the infidela 
Eight kings, all Frenchmen, had I'eigned there since Ood* 
frey de Bouillon. The last, Guy de Lnsignan, had juaB 
been mode prisoner by Saladin at the battle of Tibeiiaa 
ChriBtiauity made a powerful effort; Kichard Cceur de 
lion, King of England, and Philip Augiiatua sot out 
together. The Emperor Frederick Earharoasa Lad pre- 
ceded them. It was detenuined to pass the ■winter a$ 
Messina, and this armiigcment proved fatal to the exped^ 
tion. Philip and Eichard had hitherto been great friend^ 
but, during that period of inaction in Sicily, heart-burn- 
ings arose between them which tiirned their friendehij 
into mortal hati-ed. Their mutual animosities broke oir| 
during the two years' siege of Acre, and Philip, eclip 
by his brilliant rival at the taking of that town, hostenedj 
on the plea of ill health, to rotmn to Prance, there to 
work the ruia of the too powerful King of England, Ha 
entered into ^ compact with the brother whom Richard 
Lad left behind, John Lackland, who was aspiring to tha 
thi'one, and both hoped to share the spoils. Philip loat 
BO time in attacking Normandy, and in exciting John to 
seize upon England. But both these attempts fajledj: 
for Richard, having escaped ii'oiii the prison into which, 
contrary to all good faith, the Emperor of Gei-many had 
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_ him, hastened to take revenge on both brothei- oud 
rival. The former purchased his pardon by putting to 
the sword a French gai'rison he had introduced into his 
castle; the latter accepted tlie alternative of making war. 
It broke out with violence in Normandy. Eichai'd de- 
feated Philip, near Giaors, without, however, deriving 
great results from hia victory. Pope Incocent III. inter- 
posed and made them sign a truce of five years (January, 
1199). Two months afterwards, Eicliard was killed by 
being wounded in the shoulder by an arrow at tlie siege 
of Chains in the Limousin. 

On John Lackland Bucceeding his brother, Cceur do 
Lion, Philip immediately became the enemy of his old 
ally by taking up the cause of yoimg Ai-thur of Brittany, 
son of un elder brother of Lackland ; and when John had 
stabbed hia nephew with his own hand, Philip, as suze- 
rain, cited the murderer to appear in Paris before the 
twelve peers of Fi-ance. Upon his refusal, he confiscated 
his fiefs, mai'clied an aruiy into l^oxiHAady, which John 
did not defend, and took Chateau Gailtard, the bulwark 
of that duchy, built by Richard, after a six months' re- 
sistance. Pope Innocent III. wished to impose a peace 
upon, the two kings, but Philip was gaining too niuch by 
this war against a cowardly enemy not to resist it. He 
sent the pontiff a haughty reply, and rapidly following 
up hia success, seized upon all the towns of the province, 
even apon Eouen, "the very rich city, full of the nobles 
and all the chief men of Normandy." Anjou, Touraine, 
and Poiton, were also easily reunited to the royal domain. 
These were the moat brilliant conquests a king of France 
had ever made (1203-1204). John was the last of eleven 
diikes who had governed Honnaady during a period of 
293 years. Jei'sey and Guernsey, and some odier small 
islands, are all that is left of that ancient dukedom in the 
possession of the English crown. 

The Poartk CniBade (1202-1204).— Since the bad auc- 
cesa of the third cinsade, Jerusalem had been forgotten ; 
and, instesd of those pious expeditions, nothing was seen 
throughout Chi-istendom but ivars vraged between kings 
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and peoples. England, Germany, and France, fon 
united for the delivei-ance of the Holy Sepulchre, i 
now ftnned one against the other. Otho IV. ^vaa ex* 
innnicated, Philip Augustus had been, John was threat 
ened. All these es^communicated monarchs thought littl 
about the Holy land. The great pope, Innocent TTT 
'wighcd them to remember it, and caused a crusade to b 
preached, promising remission of sins to tlioae who shoul 
Horve God for a. year. Foulquea, curate of Neuilly-sui 
Mame, was the preacher of it. He was present at ■ 
tournament in Chanipagne, and hia fiery eloquence m 
Btirred the priuoea and knights who attended it that they 
"took the cross." On this occasion the kings held theW 
selves aloof, and the people also. It was resolved to go 
by sea, and the Venetians agreed to find vessels and money 
on condition that the crusaders should aid them in tokini 
Zara, in Dalmatia. The Venetians persuaded their allie 
that the keys of Jerusalem wei-e in Cairo or Consfai 
tinople. There was some truth in that assertion, bu 
there was m.oie especially a commercial interest. Tb 
possession of Cairo would give the merchants of Venio 
the route to India, that of Constantinople would secur 
to them the couunei'ce of the Black Sea and the Archi' 
pelago. Constantinople was decided on, whither a younj 
Greek prince, Alexis, ofi'ered to conduct them, on con-' 
ditioa that they shoiild re-establish on the throne hii 
father Isaac, who had been deposed by bis brothel 
' Alexis III., and had his eyes put out. On the ISlJ 
I July 1203, the city was carried by assault, and the ol( 
emperor, released from his dungeon, restored to the throne 
Alexis had made the crusaders the moat brilliant promisqt 
and to keep them, ha created new imposts, which bo ex 
asperated the people that they strangled the emperoi 
elected another, named Murtziipple, and closed the g 
of the city. The crusaders attacked it immediately 
Three days sufficed for its captui-e (March, 1204); ant 
this time they put it to the sack, and a whole quarter, i 
league square in extent, was reduced to ashes. 
Constantinople taken, the conque rot's divided 
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empire. Baldwin, Count of Flandere, uraa elected em- 
peror. Boniface, Marquia of Montfeirat, was made King 
of Macedonia; Villehardouin, Marshal of Romania, and 
his nephew, Prince of Achaia. Venice bad a. quarter of 
the city, with oil thfl islands and ports of the empire. 
It was a new France which had carried its feadal customs 
to the estreraity of Europe. But those crusaders wera 
not sufficiently numei-ous to long retain their conquest. 
In 1361, the Latin empire cmmbled to pieces. How- 
ever, until the end of the middle ages and the conquests 
of the Turks, there subsisted, in. certain parts of Greece, 
the relics of those feudal principalities so strangely estab- 
lished by the French of the thirteenth century upon tho 
classic soil of Miltiades and Leonidas. 

The crusade against the Albigenses, so called from. 
Alby, B. city in Languedoc (1208), was more directly 
profitable than that of Constantinople. The south of 
France had long been separated from tho north. It had 
another language, difi'erent manners and customs. Com- 
merce had brought prosperity amongst the citizens, luxury 
amongst the nobles; and both, classes, the one and the 
other united without jealousy or hatred in municipal 
offices, secured peace to the countiy. But iu those rich 
cities, and in those brilliant courts, enlivened by the 
songs of the troubadours, religious doctrines were as 
lightly regarded as were morals. Heresy, as it was then 
called, everywhere existed. Pope Innocent III. organ- 
ised the Inquisition against it, a trilmnal charged to seek 
out and try lieretics by the use of torture: a tribunal 
which immolated innumei'able human victims without 
succeeding in the extirpation of heresy, because the stake 
is the worst means of obtaining the triumph of truth. 

The Inquisition, however, having failed, the pope 
caused a crusade to be preached. The knights of the 
north, nido and barbarous compared with those of the 
south, seizing the occasion of avenging themselves of a 
hatefiil 8U])eriority, enrolled themselves in crowds, in the 
hfi^ g£ pillaging the rich cities of which they had heard 
The war waa carried on with the 
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savage fei-ooity undcv the direction of Simon de Monfcfoi 
■who, in 1214, had the sovereignty conferred On Mm of al 
the country conqnered from the Albigensea. At Bezien 
16,000 persons were put to the sword, and elsewhere i 
the same proportion. The powerful Raymond, Count q 
Toulouse, and his nephew, the Viscount of Beziers, wei 
dispossessed (1209); and the King of Aragon, who hs 
come to their aid, was slain at the battle of Muret (1213 
The civilization of the south, stifled by those rude hand 
perished, and the " gay science," as the troubadours t«rme 
their poetry, was hushed amidst such sanguinary scene 
Ailer the death of De Montfort, killed before Toulouse, i 
1218, the war subsided for a time, though it was oflu 
renewed at different periods. 

Expeditiona^nstEngland (1216).— After the battl 
of Bouviiies (near Tonmay), John Laelcland, on i-e-entep 
ing his island dominions, defeated and humiliated, found' 
the barons in open insm-rection. AH Eoglimd was in 
anna; whilst nobles and citizens, clergy and laity, giviiij 
to feudal Europe the great example of their union, forcei 
their king to sign the Great Charter of English libertie 
(1316), John had recourse to Pope Innocent III,, wh(^ 
by hia authority, declared the Great Charter nuU i 
void, and released the king from his oaths. John t" 
upon commenced a war against the barons, who exan 
moned to their aid the son of Philip Augustas, I 
nephew to John by his wife, Blanche of Castile. Inna 
cent III. threatened Philip Augustus with eKOommttni 
cation, and that monarch, not choosing to get into asV 
dispute with the pope, aSected to be displeased with hi) 
son for acceding to the wishes of the English noblei 
Louis, notwithstanding, oontintied his enterprise, an 
landed in England (30th May 1216), the inhabitants t 
London receiving biin with gi-eat appearance of cordiality, 
The pope's ban would not have hindered the French prino 
from claiming the throne of England had not the deatll 
of John in the following October totally changed thf 
aspect of aSairs. The latf«r lefb as his successor a child,; 
Henry HI. The barons, comprehending that the boy-t 
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king -was much more useful to their cause than .1 foreign 
prince little disposed doubtless to respect, after victory, 
their privileges, and who woiild be in crbb of need aided 
hy the forces of France, deserted Louis, and swore allegi- 
ance to the youthful Henry, As a last effort, Loids 
marched hia army into the noith, but on lOth^May 1217, 
it was defeated in a bloody battle at Lincoln, after which 
he was constrained to return to France. 

Under Philip Angustua, Paris was embellished, paved 
and encircled by a wall flanked with 500 towers, pierced 
with 13 gates, and defended by a ditch. The city was 
provided with markets, and watched over with a bettor 
police; the construction of Notre Dame was actively 
drried on; the Louvre commenced; the TTniveraity of 
Paris constituted with great privileges, and the archives 
founded. He was the first King of France who main- 
tained a standing army. 

Thus PhUip Augustus had gloriously accomplished hia 
roign of forty-three years: doubling the royal domains hy 
the acquisition of Vermandois, Amionois, Artois, Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Poitoii, and part of 
Auvergue, He attacked feudalism in one of its most 
dangerous privileges, the right of waging private war, 
by the establishment of " the king's quarantine," Ha 
confirmed the authority of the court of peers by a memor- 
able BKample, the condemnation of John of England. In 
fine, royalty appeared once more as a legislative power, 
and its ordinances reassumed the character of generality 
for the entire state, which they had not possesaed sinco 
the last capitularies of Charles Che Simpk; such are tbo 
reaulta which have merited for Philip Angustus tho 
gratitude of poatei'ity. He died at Mantes, i4th July 
1223, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the forty- 
foiirtb of his reign. By his fir.st wife, Isabella of Hain- 
ftult, he had only one child, Louis, who succeeded him. 
By Ingeberge of Denmark, who sui'vived him, he had no 
children. 

LotubVIH., sumamed the Lion (1223-1226).— Loula 
VIII. had been for an instant, in hia father's lifetime, 



liroclaimed king in London, by the revolted 1 
barons, and bad fought twice against the Albigenseth 
Become King of France, be continued to prosecute thoss 
two wars. From the English be conquered that pari 
which Philip Augustus had not taken of Poitou, wifl 
I'Aunis, la Eochelle, Limoges, and Perigueux. Togetha 
with Avignon, the country, from the Rhone to withil 
four leagues of Toulouse, submitted to him. Thus al 
the south, except Guienne and Toulouse, recognised t 
voy&l authority; the work of territorial unity had so i 
advanced that France waa no longer divided into twi 
equal parta. Only Gaacony and Bordeaux now reiuaine( 
to the English of all their former great possessions ii 
France, and these would have probably filen to Loui 
bad not the wac t^ainst the Albigensea been urg 
him by the exhortations of Pope Honoriua III. 

Louis the Lion died in Auvergne, on his return bonk 
that expedition, of a fever, caught dr.ring the siege of 
Avignon (October, 1226). He bad only reached lus 
thirty-ninth year, and had reigned little more than three 

Saint LouiB (12264270) — Eegencj of Blanche of 
Castile (1226-1236). — For upwards of a century, tha 
Bword of royalty, which was that of France, had hesoi 
valiantly wielded; but the son of Louis tbe Lion wi 
boy only eleven years old. A coalition of great vas 
was immediately formed to take advantage of his minority^ 
The miyority of them were greatly offended that a woman,, 
and more particularly a Spanish woman, should presume 
to reign over them, and they conspired against her 
authority. Happily the regent, Blanche of Castile, thtf 
queen-mother, possessed strength and vigour of i ' 
and was both skilful and conrageous. She won ove: 
of the confederates, Thibaud, the powerful Count of Cham- 
pagnej and then saved Lim with the royal army fromi 
the attacks of his old allies. In gratitude for this service^: 
she obtained from Thibaud, become by inheritance "Kin j^ 
of Navarre, the important provinces of Blois, Chartrea^ 
Sancen't). A treaty signed in 1239, secured to the kingfa 
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elder brother the reversion of the county of Toulouse; 
and a marriage, an'angetl between a second brother of 
Saint louia and the heiress of Provence, prepared for 
another epoch the reunion of that country with France. 
Already the royal aeneachala were establiahed at Eeaii- 
caii'B and Carcassonne, so that the king became master 
by himself or by his brothew of a great part of the south 
of France. The majority of Saint Louis was proclaimed 
in 1236; but the wise regent maintained the greatest 
influence over her son's mind, and over the direction of 
the government. 

Saint Louia was the true hero of the middle ages, a 
prince as pious as be was brave; vfbo loved feudalism, 
and yet dealt it the most sensible blows; who venerated 
the church, and yet knew on fitting occasions bow to 
resist its bead; who respected all rights, but followed 
above all justice. Frank and gentle, with a, heart full 
of benevolence and Christian charity, and who yet con- 
demned the sinner's body to the torture for the salvation 
of bis soul; who on earth looked only towards heaven, 
and who made hla office of long a magistracy of order 
and equity. Rome has canonised him, and the French 
people see him still sitting under the oak at Vincennes 
dispensing justice to all comers. That saint, that man of 
peace, did moi-e in the simplicity of bia heart for the 
progress of royalty than the moat subtle counsellors or 
ten warlike monarcha, becauao tho king after him ap- 
peared to the people ils the incarnation of order and 
justice. 

The Sixth CrUBade. — The gi-eat pontificate of Innocent 
III. had restored new energy to the church and the re- 
ligious sentiment. The spirit of the cruBadea, which had 
become extinct during the rivalry of Philip Augustus 
with Eichard CcEur de Lion and John Lackland, was 
again revived. In 1235, the Holy War began again to 
be preached in France, and, as too frequently, before 
setting out for Jerusalem, the expedition was inaugurated 
by the roassaci-e of those whose forefathers bad naUed tha 
Divine victim upon the ci-oas at Golgotha. There is 
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skugbter of the Jews everywhere; and the conndl oO 
TouTB was compeUed to tiike those nnfortimate peopli 
imder its protection. StUl leaa mercy was shown to- 
words heretics. Thihaud, Ooimt of Champagne, bamed 
on one single occasion 183 upon Mont .Aim 6, near Vertos. 
After ail, this crusade, of which Thibaud himself and 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany ■were the cliief 
leaders, failed of success. The crusaders were defeatej^ 
at Gaza, in Palestine, and thoaa who came back could 
only boast of the honour of having broken a few Janoes 
in the Holy Land. 

Previous to his war with the English, there are few 
actions to i-eoord of Saint Louis; but, in 13il, the Em- 
peror Frederick II. having forcibly detained certain 
French prelates who had gone to Rome to attend a 
couacil, Saint Lonia demanded ao firoaly that they should 
be set at liberty, that the emperor at once released his 
prisoners. Shortly before, Louis had refused to receive, 
either for himself or for ono of his brothers, the imperial 
crown of Frederick II., which the pope offered tim. F 
had equally refused the pontifl's request to modify 
royal ordinance of 1334, which resti-ained t!ie jurisdiction 
of ecclesiastical tribunals; a necessary measure, for those 
courts had come at length to try many more civil 
than the lay tribunals. 

The man who spoke so firmly, acted equally so, ■when 
hs was forced to take up arms. Attacked by the Engf- 
liali, in 12i2, who favoured the revolt of certain of bia 
barons, Saint Louis defeated them at Taillebourg and at 
Saintes. Probably he might eventually have driven 
them, out of France, but he refused to follow up his 
victory. The aoquisitiona made diu-ing half a century 
had tripled the extent of tlie royal domain; but they 
aeemed to him sullied by violence. By a scruple of 
science, he ceded to the King of England, in virtue of a 
treaty which was only signed in 1259, on his return from 
the crusade, the duchy of Guyenne and Gascony, under 
homage to his crowiL In order to prevent pci;iury, ha 
compelled the nobles who held fiefs from the two crowna 
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to ctooEe between tLo two sovereigns. The limits of his 
prerogatiTe being equally unceiiain in tbe soutb, ho fixed 
them by a treaty with the King of Aragon, and tho 
conn^ of Barcelona ceased to be held from the French 
crown. 

In 1245, Pope Innocent IV,, driven out of Italy by 
the Emperor Prederick II., sought refuge in Lyons, and 
there held the thirteenth (Ecuroemcal Council, at which 
140 bishops were present. The pope therein soleranly 
deposed the emperor, and exhorted the Chmtian princes 
to march to the deliveranco of tbe Holy Sepulchre. TLo 
Christians in Palestine had been cmshed during the pre- 
ceding year by the Turks in the battle of Gaza, and Jeru- 
salem had anew fallen into the hands of tho infidels. 
Saint Loitis did not wait for the appeal bom. the council 
to "take the cross." During an illness which brought him 
to the brink of the grave, in 12i4, ho made a vow that if 
Le recovered he wonld go the Holy Land. His mother 
and his CDunBellora vainly strove to disHuade him from 
such a I'ash resolution. But it was not until four yeara 
after he had taken the cross, that, having act all his 
flflkirs in proper order, and appointed his mother regent 
diiring his absence, be embarked in August, 1248, at 
Aiguea-Mortes, a Mediterranean port, with part of bis 
forces, taking with bim bis consort, Margaret of Pro- 
vence, and bis three brothers, tho Counia of Artois, of 
Provence, and of Anjou, 

During two yeai-s Saint Louis bnd collected gi'eat 
stores of pi-ovisions in Cyprus, where le remained till 
the following June, waiting the aiTival of the rest of his 
troops. The army, amounting to above 50,000 men, set 
sail thence in 1800 vessels, great and small, for Egypt. 
Domietta, ou one of the mouths of the Nile, was taken 
possession of (7th June 1249), but precious time was lost 
before marching upon Cairo. A delay of five months 
and a half served to revive the courage of the Mame- 
lukes. The crusaders lost another month in traversing 
e fifteen leagues, entangled amongst the canals with 
which the country was intersected. An unskilful attack 
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Upon the town of Mansourah cost the lives of ma:of^' 
koighta, the Count of Artois also being aliiin who led them 
(Feb., 1250). The armywaa soon aurrounded by enemies 
On all sides, cut off from ]>rocuring provisioQa, and deci- 
mated by the plague. The Turks attacked the camp, 
and although the king was so ill that he could scarcely 
mgunt on horseback, he rode amongst the ranks until ha 
fainted, and was thus taken prisoner. The defeat of the 
whole ai-my followed, and all who were not slain were 
made prisoners. Saint Louis, after a captivity of two 
months, was libemted on payment of a heavy ransom, 
and passed into Palestine, whei'e he remained during 
three years, employing his zeal and ascendency in main- 
taining concord between the Christians, and his resourcasr 
in strengthening the fortificaticna of places which they 
still occupied. 

The tidings of his mother's death (the regent Blanche) 
recalled Louia at length to France, from which he had 
been absent about six years (2nd July 1354), and whera 
he was received with eveiy demonstration of joy. 

The good king's re]>iit»tion for justice was bo well 
established, that the English barons in arms against 
Henry III. accepted Louis aa arbiter of their differences. 
He blamed both sides — the barons for not treating their 
sovereign with more respect, and Henry for not observ- 
ing the tflraia of the Great Charter. Neither party 
followed thia temperate advice, and civil war raged fls< 
fiercely as before. When, however, Henry's brave and 
politic son hod at length aucceeded in restoring peace to 

I England, hia warlike spirit hating inactivity, ni'ged him. 
"o join Saint Louia in another crusade, 

Louis, who had returned from the East wearing the 
n his shoulder, in token that it was hia intention to , 
_ in to Palestine, never lost sight of tlrnt solemn vow. 
Early, therefore, in July 1270, having a fleet and all 
things in readiness, ho again embarked at Aigues-Mortes, 
accompanied by his three eldest sons, by hia brother 

K Alfonso, hia nephew !Robert of Artoia, Thibaud, King of 
, Guy, Earl of Flanders, and many other dio- 
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tinguished persons. Prince Edwai-d of England and 
Charles of Anjou were to follow, with a numerous army 
from Sicily. 

Before proceeding to the Holy Land it was deteimined 
to attack Tunis, and the Crusadera anchored oil* the shore 
of ancient Cartjiage. Carthage was soon taken, and tlie 
French encamped under the walls of Tunis. In a few 
weeks, the plague having broken out in the camp, the king 
perished with the greater part of his army. When on the 
brink of death. Saint Louis sent for his eldest son, and 
gave hiirt an earnest exhortation to govern his people with 
justice and equity, and to make the fear of Gid tbe rule 
of all his actions. " Fair son," he added, " I pray that 
thou wilt make thyself beloved by the people of thy 
kingdom, for of a tnith I would much rather that a 
Scotsman would come out of Scotland and govern the 
nation well and loyally, than that thou shouldst govern, it 
badly." He then desired to be lifted from his bed, and 
laid amongst ashes on the floor of his tent. He expii'ed 
with these words on his lipa; "I will enter thy house; 
I will worship in thy sanctuary." 

At the very moment of the king's death, Cliarles of 
Anjon landed from his fleet and sounded his tiiimpet. 
Surprised that no answer reached him from the camp, he 
mounted a horse and galloped to the royal tent, where 
the first object he saw was his brother's corpse extended 
upon the ashes. Charles of Anjou had the fiesh of his 
brother's body separated from the bones. The bones were 
conveyed by Philip, his successor, to France; the flesh 
being retained by Charles, who, when he returned to 
Sicily, had it interred in the abbey of Montereaie, near 
Palermo. 

Saint Louis died, 25th August 1970, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, and foi-ty-fourth of his reign. By hia 
queen, Margai-et of Pi-ovenoe, he Lad four sons and four 
daughters. He was succeeded by hia eldest son, Philip. 
His fourth son, Robert, married Beatrice of Burgmidy, 
whose mother was heiress of the lords of Bourbon. Robert 
took the title of Bourbon, and it was by descent from hint 
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that, three liunrtred years afterwards, Henry IV. claimea 
und obtained the crown of IVance. 

PMlip ni. (h Havdi), and Philip IV. {la Bel), 1270- 
13H. — The roign of the eldest Eon of Saint Louis IB but 
little known, notwithstanding its duration of fifteen yeara. 
Its commencement was marked by events of a melancholy 
charactBT. It began under the walls of Tunis, where he 
lay BO totally incapacitated by illnesa that he was obliged 
to give up the command of the army for a tiiue to his 
uncle, Charles of Anjou. Having regained his health, 
and imposed a treaty upon the Saracens that the French 
should be indemnified for all the expense they had berat 
at— a tribute paid to Charles by Tunis, and all Christian 
slaves set free — Philip raised the siege and embarked for 
Euj-ofje at the cloao of the year 1270, landing in Sicily, 
There his first wife, Isabella of Aragon, died, through a 
fall from lier horse; and soon afterwards Thibaud, king 
of Navarre, was carried off by the plague, — the same dis- 
oi-der also causing the death of Alphonso, the king's uncJe, 
and of Ma wife, the Countess of Provence. Philip re- 
turned to Finance in the following spring, taking with 
him the remains of his father and queen, whose obsequies 
were attended with gi-eat solemnity in the abbey of St, 

Philip, on his accession, was twenty-five yoara old, and 
though infei'ior to his fcther in mental capacity, he re- 
sembled him. in many respects, being pious, liberal, au4. 
j nst. Under the i-eign of this prince we may still follov 
the ascending mai-cb of i-oyalty, which, without new wan, 
but by the extinction of divers feudal races, reunited to 
his dominions Valois, Poitou, and the counties of Toulousa 
and Venaiaain. But Philip ICE. gave up the last-named 
fief and one half of Avignon to the pope. The Count of 
Foix, defeated and made prisoner in his own capital, waa 
forced to promise faithful obedience and to give up s 
portion of his territories. The sway of the French Mng 
thus approached the Pyrenees ; it even went beyond 
them. Henry t/ie Fat, king of Navarre, died in 1274, 
leaving an infant daughter; the kings of Castile as^ 
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Aragon each tried to obtain tlie young Leircss for one of 
their own sons; but lier mother fled witL liei- to France, 
and pIsHsd iei- under the jH'otection of Pliilip III., and, 
in 1284, slie maiTied Philip, tie king's then eldest son, 
■who asBunied the title of King of NavaiTC, 

Fedro III. of Ar'agon, who Lad man-ied the daughter 
of Manfred, King of Sicily, claimed tliut crown in her 
right, and foimed a conspimcj to drive out Charles of 
Anjou from the island aiid place Fedro on the throne. 
This conapii-ftcy led eventually to the bomble design of u. 
geuerul mussacre of the French. The chief agent in tlie 
plot waa John of Pi'ocida, lord of the Email island bo 
named, in the Gulf of Naples. It was conduated with, 
the utmost Becrecy, and Easter Ere, 1282, being the day 
fixed for its e-vecutioUj the vesper-bell was to be the signal 
to begin the slaughter. In the space of two hours there 
■was not a Frenchman left alive in Palermo; and in the 
other towns of Sicily the slaiigbter was so ruthlessly 
carried out that 8000 Frenchmen are said to have 
perished in this massacre, known as the /Sicilian Vespers. 

Charles, who was absent from Sicily, on hearing of 
these atrocities, hastened to Messina, and laid siege to it. 
The city, however, was defended with such desperate 
bravery that Charles found himself compelled to retire to 
Calabria, aud there recruit his forces. 

Pedna, in the meanwhile, under pretence that he was 
going on a cniaade, had borrowed money from Philip IJI., 
wherewith to equip a fleet and army; and laniiing at 
Palermo, in August, 1232, was proclaimed king. The 
pope and the king of Fi'anco were now bigbiy incensed 
against Pedro, and the former, to mark his sense of the 
latter's treachery and unknightly conduct, degraded him 
from his kingly dignities, and bestowed Aragon on 
Charles of Valois, Philip's second son. Pedro collected 
a numerous fleet, and appeared before Naples, which 
Charles t/ie Lame governed in his father's absence. The 
young prince, rashly engaging Pedro's admii'al with un- 
eqniJ forces, was tidten prisoner and carried to Messina. 
tDus event caused Charles such agitation of mind aa 
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threw liini iuta a fever, of which he died (12th 3uk 
1285). 

Philip now aet out for Spain, with the intention of 
Becuring the crown of Aragon to hia son Charles. Pedrt^ 
however, who langhed at the pope's anathemas, marched 
to meet the French army, and was killed in an ambn*- 
cade. Philip was at first somewhat successful in thia 
war, but becoming broken by sickness and greatly dia- 
heai'tened by the loss of a fl.eet bringing provisions for hia 
army, he determined to give np further attempts ( 
Aragon, and quitted Catalonia. On hia return borne he 
could get no ferther than Perpignan, where he died (6tl^ 
Uct. 1285), in hia forty-first year, and slsteenth of his 
reign. How he acquired the name of tJie Bold is not atj 
all clear, for none of his actions would Justify the but 
name. It is, however, only just to add that in spite o 
certain defects of charact«r, hia people were happy anc 
prosperous, and French historians esteem him as oni 
amongst their very few good kings. The first inRtance c 
a plebeian being ennobled by & Fi-ench king is to be found, 
in the letters patent of nobility granted by Philip nX to 
his silversmith, ^oul, in 1272. 

PMlip IV. (1285-1314).— PhiUp IV., Eurnamed (As. 
Fair, was only seventeen years old when he succeeded 
hia father (1285). Ha disembarrassed himself as soon aa 
possible, by treaties, of useless wars; and, instead of con- 
quests, occupied himself with aggrandizing his domioiona- 
by acquisitions within his reach. His marriage with the 
heiress of Navarre and ChEimpagne had already brought 
him two great provinces. A sentence of the Parliament, 
which stripped the heirs of Hugh de Lusignan, further 
secured to Imn Marche and Angoumois. Moreover, hia 
second son mamed the leiress of Franche-Comt^. Thus, 
by marriages, faOore of Jawful heirs or conquest, all France 
was by degrees swept within the royal dominions. But 
powerful vassals still remained; the Duke of Brittany, 
the Count of Flanders, and especially the Duke of 
Guyenne. Philip first attacked the latter. He was a 
formidable adversary, since at the same time he was King. 
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of England. Fortunately Edwaid I., who bad just con- 
quered the Welsh, and threatened tlie independence of 
Scotland, was too much occupied with his island afiairs 
to paas over to the Continent. Thus the royal army was 
able to make rapid progrees in Ouyenne; a French Rent 
even pillaged Dover; and another aimy, led by the king 
in person, entered Flanders, the carl of which Lad de- 
clared himself the ally of the King of England, and 
defeated the Flemings at Fumes (1297). Tlie interven- 
tion of Pope Boniface VIII. brought about a peace be- 
tween the two monarchs, which was sealed by two 
raarriages. Edward I. mamed Margaret, the French 
king's sister; and a daughter of Philip the Fair, Isabelie, 
espoused (1399) the son of Edward I. (afterwards Edward 
IL), and carried into the house of Plantagenet rights to 
the crown of Fi'ance, which Edward III., it will shortly 
be seen, knew how to turn to account. 

By tliia peace, the two kings set free their allies : Philip 
the Sciits, Edward the Earl of Flanders. That earl, 
through fear, proceeded to swear fealty to "P hili p, and 
Flanders was united to the French dominions (1300). 

All the French court went to visit the new conquest, 
and was received with great pomp. The Fleinings, to 
do honour to their noble visitors, put on their finest 
clothes, and displayed ail their wealth. The entry into 
Bruges was especially magnificent. The citizens' wives 
exhibited such a profusion of gold and jewels in their 
costumes that the womanish Vanity of the queen was 
ivounded. "I thought," she said, "that there was only 
one queen in France, but I have seen six hundred." 
Flandei-s, in fact, was the richest couutry of Europe, 
because it waa that one which was the most industrioiLS. 
XIpon that plentiful soil the population had sprung up 
lite its harvests; the towns were numerous, the people 
active, industrious, and well-affectioned towards England, 
whence she obtained the wool necessary for her manu- 
factories; as the towns of Guyenne, especially Bordeaux, 
were, because England bought their wines. The cloths 
of Flanders were sold throughout Christendom, even at 
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Constantlnojile; nud the towns of the Lcn7 Countries vrex 
tie marfeets in whicli provisions from the north, from th6, 
shores of the Baltic, were exchanged for those from '" 
south, coining from Venice and Italy, by the Rhine. 

In a oountiy interaecbed by a thousand canals, amon_ 
BO many 'well-fortified cilies, and still more by a popula 
tion accustomed to labour and fatigue, hut also proud a 
its numbera, its strength, its wealth, chivalry had no 
much chance or favour, so that there was veiy little 
feudality in Flanders. AH these towns had their pri^it 
leges, and it was not prudent to assail them. 

Philip appointed Jacques de Chatillon governor ( 
!Flanders, who thought that he had no reason to spaiq 
the conquered, especially as they ■were so rich. TL 
Jlemiogs intolerant of such tyranny, and accustpmed t 
more prudence on the part of their earls, rose up i 
and made a general massacre of the French. In Bniga 
alone 3000 Frenchmen were slain. Philip despatchej 
Hubert d'Artois witli a nninerous army to avenge t' 
injury. The Tleminga were destitute of military skil 
aud of esperieaced oificers. However, 20,000 of thea 
bravely awaited the onset of the French chivalry, neai^ 
Courtray, posted behind a canal. Before the action b^aji, 
the Flemings confessed their sins, and, after hearing t 
solemn mass, all stooping down toolc some earth in theii 
hands and carried it to their mouths. So doing, th^ 
swore to fight to the death for the freedom of thdl 
country. Their assailants advanced in a disorder!) 
manner, confident of victory, and not deigning to believft 
that those base shopkeepers dare look them in the face. 
In vain did the constable Raoul de Nesle recot 
prudence. He was asked whether he was afraid. ' ' Sire,* 
was his reply to Count Eobert, " if you follow n: 
wilt be well in front." So saying, lie spurred his bor* 
to its utmost speed. The Fi'cnch had not even taken thj 
precaution to reconnoitre the position of the Fleminga,, 
The first i-onks of the heavy column of knights, launchetl 
fi-om the main point of tbe attack, rushed into the canal 
which ooverod the enemy's lino, Those who kept ahead. 
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urged forward by those who followed, were hurled one 
upon BDOther, and the Flemings had only to thrust their 
long lances into that confused mas!) of men and horses to 
alay them easily and without danger. A aortio which they 
made from both ends of tha caaal completed the route. 
200 noblemen of high lineage and 6U0O men-at-arms 
perished; and what waa still more sad, the Duke of 
Burgundy, together with the Counts Saint Paul and de 
Clermont and 2000 men in mail, had fled, leaving the 
constable) the Count d'Artoia, and a crowd of noble 
warriors, overthrown, unentrenched, and slain by base- 
born hands. The Flemings collected 4000 gilt spui-s, 
of the kind only worn by nobles and knights, and hung 
them up in the church at Courtray as a trophy of their 
victory (9th June 1302). 

During the crusades, tho battle of Massoura had 
already shown tho undisciplined impetuosity and mili- 
tary unskilfulneas of the knights; but that was fought in 
the East, and distance had veiled the disgrace of the 
vanquished. The battle of Oourtray, lost by the flower 
of the "French chivalry against an army of chm-ls, created 
a profound sensation, without, however, curing the nobles 
trf their foolish presumption. The defeats of Crecy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, it will be seen, were due to the 
eame causes ; and, stripped by royalty of its privileges, 
the feudal nobility will lose, upon the field of battle, the 
prestige which had so long surrounded it, and will see, in 
order to achieve its fall, arise beside it another army, that 
of the king and people. 

Philip Sie Fair took energetic measures to repaii" the 
disaster of Ooui'tray, and in two months he raised 10,000 
men-at-arms and 60,000 foot soldiers. It was a great 
efibrt on the part of royalty; and on the other side it was 
greater still, for the Flemish towns sent forth this time 
80,000 combatants. With such armies on both sides, tho 
stroggle promised to be terrible and decisive. It waa felt 
to be so, and, unwilling to run any risk, the year 131)2 
passed in mutual observation. The quarrel between Philip 
^d Boniface YIII. was then at its height : another defeat 
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migTit prove fatal to Lim. He eveji allowed the Flemii^ 
in tlio following year (1303) to tate the offensive; butth 
pope having died in liiat year, Philip attacked Flandei 
by land and sea (130i). Hia fleet defeated near Ziriofcza 
that of the Flemings, and he himself avenged at Mons-ei 
Pnelie the disaster of Courtray, He thought that he ha 
effectually overcome them ; but a few days afterward 
they returned in the same strength to renew the figh 
demanding peace or instant battle. " Wliy, then, 
raina Flemings!" exclaimed the king; and he conclude 
that it was better to treat with than fight them agi ' 
Philip, thei-efore, granted them a peace — one of the c 
ditions of which was that their earl should be restored i 
them, whom with his two sons Philip had kept ii 
since 1399; Earl Guy merely promising feudal homage 
Thus French royalty gave way before Flemish democrat^ 
as did German royalty almost at the same epoch befoi 
the Helvetic democracy. The communes of France havin 
remained isolated, succumbed. In Flanders and Switzei 
land they were united, and triumphed. 

An angry war of words had arisen between Philip a 
Boniface VIII, as early as 1295, when that pontiff co; ^^ 
manded Philip to make peace with the King of Englanc 
on pain of excommunication. Philip replied that it '« 
the function of the pope to exhort and not to commai 
and that he would allow no one to dictate to him in i 
government of his kingdom. Concord, however, appears 
to be established between them in the year following, a 
Boniface sealed hia reconciliation by pronouncing th 
canoniiation of Saint Louis ; but the quarrel burst for£ 
again through the haughty intervention of the pontiff a 
the subject of the imfKwta laid by the king on the chnrchc 
of France. The i-eproaches of the pontiff touching the ni 
administration of Philip were well founded; but neilhe 
the king nor the pope had then a clear idea of the limit) 
of the temporal authoiity of the former, anfl of the BpirittUt 
authority of the latter. In this state of obstinate ignor 
ance, not content with thwarting and injuring each other 
they descended to personal abuse. The po]^>e called Fhili 
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a fool, and the king retorted by accusing tbo pope of 
heresy, immorality, and even of magic. At last Pliilip 
threatened to cite Boniface before a general council, and 
the pope on his side prepared & bull pronouncing the 
deposition of the king. The latter anticipated it. He 
despatched an agent, "William do ITogaret, whose grtind- 
fiither had been burnt in the crusade agaiaat the Aibi- 
gensea to Italy, to bring Boniface by force before the 
council at Lyons, He allied himself with Sciarra Colonna, 
a nob]e Roman and mortal enemy of the pope. Boniface 
was then at his native town of Anagnia, in tlie Abruzzi. 
Nogaret, having bribed the commander of the troops at 
Anagnia, entered that town at the head of 400 men-at- 
arms and a few hundred foot soldiers. At the noise they 
made, shouting " Death to the pope ! Long live the king 
of France !" Boniface thought hia last hour was come. 
But recovering himself, notwithstanding his advanced age 
(he was eighty-six), with surprising energy, he clad him- 
Belf in hia pontifical garments, seated hiniBelf on hia throne 
wearing the tiara, and holding the crosier in one hand and 
the beys of St. Peter in the other, he thiis awaited the 
assassins. Nogaret summoned him to abdicate. " Be- 
hold my neck, behold my head," he exclaimed; " betrayed 
like Jesus Christ; if I must die like him, I will at least 
die pope." Whereupon Colonna dragged him from his 
throne, and struck him a violent blow on the face with 
hit steel gauntlet, which instantly covered him with 
blood, and would have killed him, had not Nogaret pre- 
vented it. The latter, hesitating to di'ag the old man 
out of Anagnia, gave time to the townspeople to recover 
from, their stupor. They rose and rescued him, and drove 
2f(^aret and Colonna out of the place. 

Boniface, in dread lest poison should be mixed with his 
food, having fasted for three days, died from sbame and 
rage at the affiwnta to which he had been subjected, having, 
in the paroxysms of his frenzy, gnawed off liis fingers. His 
BUOcesBor, Benedict XT., wished to avenge him by excom- 
municating Nogaret, Colonna, and all those who had aided 
them. The excommunication included even the king. A 
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month after tLe publication of the hull, Beneilict dieJf 
. probahly from poison. This tinie, Philip took measuuea 
to make himself master of the election of tke new popa, 
Bertrand de Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux, was chosenj, 
■when he had promised the king to comply with hia desires^ 
The new pope, who took the name of Clement V., wi 
consecrated at Lyons, and abandoning Bome, tranaferrt 
the papal chair to Avignon (1308), whei-e hia Buccesso: 
remained untQ 1376. This sojourn of the popes i 
Avignon, which shook the church to its foundations, Wi 
termed "The captivity of Babylon." 

Villani relates a sinister interview between the pope 
and the king aa taking place in the forest of St Jean- 
d'Angely, near Avignon, where one sold the tiara, and 
the other bought it. That interview never occuiTed, but 
the conditions were certainly made and accepted. One oi" 
them was nothing leas than the destruction of the milis- 
taiy Order of the Templars. The riches of these military 
monks, now useless, since they no longer expended them^ 
iji armaments against the infidels, had tempted, the aviditf, 
of the king, always in. want of money, and their powtf 
overshadowed his despotism. Partly on this account,' 
and partly for the sake of getting possession of their 
riches, Philip had marked them for destruction. The^ 
mustered 15,000 knights, with an infinite multitude of 
brethren affiliated and servants, that is to say, that ta 
sembled together they could defy all the royal armies c 
Europe. They possessed in Christendom more thai 
10,000 manors, numerous fortresses — amongst others 
that of the temple at Paris, wherein Philip had found ■ 
safe asylum during an inanrrection which had i-aged io^^ 
vain around its massive walls. The treasm^y of the Ordef 
contained 150,000 golden fiorins, without counting silvey 
or precious viiaes. A powerful organization, which kept. 
tbe knights friendly mider the despotic control of th«. 
Grand Master, rendered that body yet moi-e formidable- 
than ita valour and its riches. Nothing was known as ta 
what passed in their houses. Everything therein wa« 
kept secret; no profane eye had over penetrated their 
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g mysteries. But vagae i-amour spoke of orgiee, scandaia, 
impieties. Some of tlie kniglita had disappeai-ed, because, 
it was said, tliej- liad threatened to make compromising 
revelations. Their pride irritated the populace, and odious 
crimes were imputed to them. They were, at most, cul- 
pable in a great relaxation of morals, and their religioi 
oeremoniea bad probably caught from tiie East some ii 
pore aUoy and fantastic customs. 

Under pretence of holding a conference with the Tem- 
plars on the subject of a new crusade, Philip summoned 
the Order to appear at Paris in October, 1307. The 
knights taken by surprise hnd no time to resist or concert 
together. The grand-master, De Molai, was then in 
Cyprus; but he and sixty of his tnights obeyed the sum- 
mons. Aa soon as they anived they were arrested, and 
tortore wnm.g from tliem ayowal of crimes of which they 
were innocent. Philip, anxious to associate the nation 
in this great trial, as te had associated it in his differences 
with. Boniface III., assembled the States-General at Tours, 
The accusations and avowals were produced before them; 
and the deputies pronoiuced the knighte worthy of death. 
The pope dissolved their Order, and fifty-four of the 
knights who httd retracted what they had confessed during 
their torments, were burnt alive in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine at Paris. 24iiie also were burnt at Senlis. De 
Molai and three of his chief officers were flung into 
prison, and, after a. detention of some years, apparently 
forgotten in their diuigeons, underwent a mock trial. 
De Molai, who could not read, was made to affix his seal 
to a confession of crimes; but when he and his companions 
were placed on a scaffold in front of Notre Dame to hear 
their confessions and their sentence read, the gi'and- 
master exclaimed, with a loud voice, that their confes- 
sions were false, and had been extorted from tlicni whilst 
under the torture. On this the king flew into a violent 
rage, and ordered them to be put to death by a slow fire, 
their place of execution being the recess on the Pont- 
Weuf, where the statue of Henry IV. now stands. The 
Templars underwent the agonies of their lingering death 
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with ineredible constancy (lat March 1314), Their li 
posaeaaionB were nominally transferred to the Order e 
Hospitalers (knights of Ehodea) ; but the royal treasury 
did not readily relax its grasp of what it held. All thft' 
money found in the Temple, two-thirds of the moTftbla 
efiects and active debts, with a considerable number rf 
their domains, remained in the hands of the king. la 
Italy, England, Spain, and Germany, the Order waa sup- 
pressed, and its possessions in part conhscnted by Ihs 
princes; but in no country were the Templars treated 
with so much cruelty as in Trance. 

The latter years of this reign were more gloomy thoa 
those of its commencement. Even in the bosom of the royal 
family itself sanguinary ti-agedies were enncted. Philip'a 
three sons' wives, accused of scandalous misconduct, were 
arrested and placed in strict seclusion. One of them, 
Mat^ret of Burgmidy, wife of Louis, was imprisoned in. 
Chateau Gaillard and there sti-angled. Blanche, the wife 
of Charles, died from despair; the third, Jeanne, wife of 
Philip, the least guilty of the three, was restored to her 
husband and family after a year's confinement. Their 
accomplices, Phihpjie and Gaiiltier d'Aulnay, were flayed 
rlive on the Place de Grive, and many othei-s, noble and 
ignoble, were tortured, sewn up in sacks, and flung into 
the Seine. 

The government of Philip became every year more and 
more oppreBsive, and the public irritation betrayed i 
in murmurs, and murmurs led to eseeutions. The genera 
oppression very nearly caused an insurrection, when Fhili{ 
had established a new tax upon the sale of every kind a 
merchandise. Symptoms of a compact between the noblei 
and citizens became manifest, like the league which, ii 
England, proved the foundation of her liberties, and forced 
from John Lackland the Great Charter. Philip, this on 
gave way. He abandoned the tax, summoned to Pa 
the deputies of forty good towns to confer with him, a 
promiBed for the future never to debase the coinage. 

The preceding considerations apply not only to i 
reign of Philip f/i« Fair, but affect the entire fonrteeat]( 
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omtuiy. All its kings were ooinei'a of base money, becatiEe 
they all had continual need of money, ajid knew of no 
other means of finding it. But that did not excuse their 
fraud, exactions, or vioIeQOf>. To escape from a difficulty 
by practising dishonesty is not good government; and, 
notwithstanding tha explanation given, the memory of 
Philip rV. cannot thereby justly escape from its evil 
repute. 

But now that sinister man, the hardest and harsheat- 
nding king which France had hitherto had, although he 
had only attained the age of forty-six, was about to termi- 
nate suddenly his contentions life. As Philip was hunt- 
ing in the forest of Fontainbleaii, his horse fell with him, 
and he was so much hurt tliat he expii-ed, 4tli Nov. 1314. 

The main policy throughout his entire ragn was to 
dejlresa the nobles and to raise the middle classps. He 
alloweil pei-Bons of low birth to purchase liefs, the posses- 
sion of which elevated them to the rank of nobles. And 
to raise the condition of the middle classes in general, 
Philip allowed the communes to send deputies to the 
States-general, which previously had only comprised 
ncbleg and pi'elates. Thus the most impor^int measure 
of his administi'ation was the convocation, in 1302, of the 
iirst States-general composed of three Orders of deputies, 
clergy, nobles, and towns-people. And it was thus that 
the most despotic of French kings revealed to the peojile 
their rights and future destiny. 

As the States-general have often had the teria of Par- 
liament misapplied to them, it is necessary to diatin* 
guish between those two different bodies. The Parliit- 
laent of Paris appears to have taken its origin from a 
supreme council, which, under the Capetian kings, com- 
prised the immediate feudal vassals of the crown, the 
prelates and officers of the royal household. This was 
the great judicial tribunal of the French crown. St. Louis 
miide a considerable alteration in its constitution, and it 
acquired in his time the title of Parliament. Piiilip the 
Pair fixed its seat at Paris. Several of the provinces had 
also separate parliaments. Such were those of Toulouse, 



EenneB, DijoE, Grenoble, and other places. The conatfc 
tution of the States-geaeral has been already defined^ 
Their meotinga were frequent, til! the year 1614, froM) 
■which time they were disoontinued till 17S9, when they 
were again summoned at the eventful crisis of the Kevo^ \ 
lution. 

The Three Sons of Philip the Pair (131i-1328)— 
Louia X. {1314-131 ti).— Three auna of PMlp (Ae Fair 
reigned one after the other; Loiiia X., Bumamed t^ 
QuarreUe!-, from 1314 to 1316; Philip V., surnained iha 
Long, untU 1332; Chsu-lea the Fair, until 1328. Tiian 
flrat of these princes wore tie crown only eighteen monthj^ 
and there are only three fa^ts to recoi'd during his reigaEj 
the murder of Marguerite of But^ndy, whom her hos-l 
band caused to he strangled; an expedition against Hann 
ders which failed, for it could do nothing against Courtrayyi 
the siege of which was raised, and almost all the armyf; 
from want of provisions, perished in the Flanders bogsj 
lastly, a sharp feudal reaction directed against the minisi 
ters of Philip tite Fair in an attempt to destroy his worfc^ 
Enguerrand do Marigny, the miuiater of finance of thafc 
lato king, was hanged on the Montfaucon gibbet whiuk 
he had himself caused to be erected, without being pet- 
mitted to speak in his own defence. £aoul de Pr^e^, 
advocate-general, and Pierre de Latilly, were tortured^ 
Nogaret ndned, and the nobles of several pi-ovinoaS 
reinvested themselves with the privileges of wliieh ttu^ 
had Lean stripped — such as the re-establishment of theil 
ancient laws, trial by battle, the right of private warfar 
abolition of procedure by written depositions, which rei 
dered lawyers neceaaaiy, destitution of royal judges, et 
At the saroo time Louia, as a means of raising mooe; 
iasued a solemn declaratloo, that " aecoi-ding to the hn 
of nature, every man should be free-born," and he theno* 
concluded that all Frenchmen being naturally &ee, th 
serfs of the royal domains might redeem themselves a 
paying a certain sum. But the gi'eater part of then^' 
preferred their money to their freedom. WheraupoM 
liouis made a law compelling them to purchase their' 
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eniranchJBeiiient, whether thoy would or not. Villonage 
steadily declined from thia epocli; conti-aiy to tliat whiok 
prevailed in the preceding centui'ies, liberty heoanie in 
turn ths rule amongst the rural, as it loug biid been among 
the urb&n populations, and that was the villanage wUicli 
i-emained the exception. The last serfs were only enfran- 
chiaed under Louis XVI. Philip l/ts Fair bad driven 
away the Jews; Louis permitted thera to I'etum, on con- 
tlition that they should abandon two-thirds of their credits. 
The Jews were then looked upon "as sponges that might 
be arbitrarily squeezed." They were expelled in order to 
confiscate their posaessioiiH, and they were recalled with 
a view to future confiscation. 

As Louis X. died suddenly, his death wiia at the time 
ascribed to poison, but it was with greater probability 
attributable to his own imprudence in drinking cold 
water when heated by playing at tennis, and then sitting 
down to rest Liniself in a damp grotto. He was seized 
with a sudden chiU, and died next day, in his twenty- 
eighth year. He left an only daughter; but hla qiioon, 
ClemencB of Hungajy, gave birth some months after- 
wards to a poathnmous son, John, who lived only eight 
days. It became a question whether hia siKter should 
wear the crown. As a test of the evangelist runs: 
"Consider the lUics how they grow: they toil not, they 
spin not," etc., that would evidently mean that the 
kingdom of the lilies should not fall to the distalT. In 
the fourteenth ceutniy that was a logical reason. There 
were othera also; it was not desirable that a foreigner 
should gain France by a marriage ; and the States-general, 
applying to the crown the law of succession anoiently 
Meeting Salic jtomains, exclnded fi-om the throne the 
daughter of Louis X. Thus the right of female heirship 
to fiefe was recognised, without, however, admitting its 
application to the crown. 

Philip (7(6 Zong, after a regency of five or six months, 
was proclaimed king in the place of his nieco (1316). 
That decision operated against hia own Louse; for Lo 
himself had only daiighters, who were diainkeTUai m 
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favour of Charles IV. their uncle. This latter prisdlf 
I predeceased by hw two sons, and hia widow gave 
birth to a daughter who was equally excluded. He Lad 
remarked to his barons on hia deathbed: "'If the queen 
brings a son into the world, he will be your king; 
daughter, the crown will belong to Philip of Valois, 
whom I declare your regent" (1332). The way to tha 
throne was thus opened to a new branch of the Capetianj^ 
that of Valois. 

The whole of Philip's siiort reign was, from various 
causes, a period of turbulence and inquietude. 
yiears to have been a man of good abilities, and deBironB 
of remedying the disorders in the state, but found him- 
self powerless to stem the tide of corruption which p 
vaUed so generally. He died of & lingering diaorder aC 
the Ch&teau de Vincennea, 3rd Jan. 1322, aged twenty-- 

Few military events are recorded during the reigns of 
Philip V. and of Charles XV., but many measures for the 
regiUation of the government of the countiy. Philip V. 
thrice convoked the States-general, and Beemed anxious 
to fix their meetings periodically, and he again exelndod 
churchmen from the Parliament, in order to have all Its 
membera under his full authority; but they were re- 
admitted afterwai-da under the name of clerical conn- 
aellora. He was already desirous of eatabli 
standard of monies, weights, and measures, " ^^ 

that the people might merchandise more securely," and 
he made in finance, in the organization of the chambel! 
oi accounts, and in the administration of woods 
waters, etc., several ordinances which indicate a 
fthle spirit of order and economy. The royal 
wero declared inalienable and imprescriptible. Undeu 
this reign a cruel perBecution was carried on against 
lepers and Jews; and one of the first acts of Charles 
to banish the Lombards, who had acquired enormoo* 
wealth by money lending, taking care to first aeizo c 
their efTecta, and sending them back to their own counti 
"just such beggars as they had come out of it." Bi 
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1 spite of the aupplications of all the nobility 
and the intervention of the pope, hia nncle. Abroad, 
this king at first favoured tiie revolution in Englund 
which hurled Edward II. from the throne. That weak 
pi'inoe had married Isabella, Chiu-lea'a BiBtev, and on a 
revival of the old claim of doing homage for Guyonne, 
Edwfti'd sent hia queen to France to arrange the matter 
with her brother. Charlea agi'eed to excuse Edward 
from appealing in person, and to receive the homage of 
the young Prince of Wales inatead. "Whilst resident at 
the Erench court, with her favourite and confident Morti- 
mer, she openly planned the destruction of her wretched 
husband, soliciting her brothei^'s aid for that puipose. 
But Charles entirely disapproved of her conduct, refused 
her any assistance, and desired her to quit France. In 
Germany, Charles was on the point of obtaining the iiii- 
jjerial crown. But a sort of fatality was attached to the 
three sons of Philip t/te ^air. These princes, tall and 
handsome, und who seemed destined for a long career, 
died in the flower of their manhood : Louis X. at twenty- 
seven, Philip l/ie Long at twenty-eight, Charles l!ie Fair 
at thirty-four. The people saw in these premature deaths 
a sign of the divine vengeance upon that family, which 
had caused Boniface VIII. to be struck in the face, per- 
haps poisoned Benedict XI., and burnt the Templars. 

The middle ages were even at this moment, at least in 
IVance, nearly verging to their close, for all that they 
had specially cherished, crusades, chivalry, feudality, was 
at an end or expiring; the papacy, reviled in Boniface 
VnL, was captive at Avignon; the successor of Hugh 
Capet was a despot, and the sons of sei-fs sat in the 
States-general of the kingdom, face to face with the 
nobles and clerics. 
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SIXTH PERIOD. 

THE HUNCHED YEAia' WAH WITH THE ENCLISH 

(1328-1453). 

Brancli of the Capetian-Valoia— Philip VI. (1328- 
1360).— Philip IV., of Valois, cousin of Charles IV., 
nephew of Philip the Fair, and grandson of Philip TTT. , 
cams to the throne in virtue of tlie Salic law, interpreted 
thrice in twelve years against female succession. Edward 
IIL, king of England, grandson of Philip the Fair, by 
his mother Isabella, protested against that exclusion, and 
claimed the crown, but the external troubles of England 
obliged him to diaaemble for a time liis ambitious designs, 
and i-ecognise the rights of Philip VI., to whom he did 
homage for his duchy of Guyenne. The victory of Cassel, 
■which Philip won for the Earl of Flanders over his 
revolted subjects, gave tha illusion of military glory to 
the new royal house (1328). The Flemings had t^en 
their position iipon a hill in the environs of Cassel, but 
the French were too prudent to attack them there, Tbe 
former were the first to lose patience oa seeing their 
oountiy delivered up to the flames, and descended into the 
plain where the Fiench chivalry slew 13,000 of them. 

Never, since Charlemagne, had a king of Franco found 
himself so potent. Master, directly, of three-fourths of 
the realm; suzemn, for the fiefs which they possessed in 
Frwice, of the kings of Majorca, of Navarre, and of Eng- 
lajid; the ally of the kings of Bohemia and Scotland; 
kinsman of those of Naples and Hungary, an interested 
protector of the pope, whom he kept prisoner at Avignon, 
Philip VI. extended his influence far and wide, and 
thought tg place himself, us the cliief of Christendom, at 
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the head of the European chivalry for a new and 1 
cruaade. It was during that prosperous position, ami' 
the spleiidoui's and pleasures of u magniticent and chival 
roua court, when the country, already habitiiated to aa 
absolute monarch]', saw, favoured by peace and order, it 
industry and commerce fast increasing, that that disafi 
trous war broke out which cast back France for mow 
than a century into chaos. 

Edward iM. acutely regretted the non-posaession o 
that brilliant crown of France to which his birth appeare« 
to give him rights. Circumstances had compelled him, i 
18S8, to acknowledge Phihp of Valois, but ci 
tnight change; and, in 1336, they had already chaJOged 
Philip well knew of that slumbering ambition, and d" 
not fail to increase the emban'assmentB of the Engli^ 
king, aiding the Scots in their war against him. Eraacaf 
to the very last day of the independence of Scotland 
Bought and ever found devoted friends in that country; 
But Edward defeated the Scots, aud surely promised him? 
self to give to the first enemy of France that support whi^ 
Philip VI. had given to bis. When Robert d'Artoig; 
accused of having attempted the king's life, fled to Rng 
land, he was perfectly well received in Edward's court. 

This Robert was a prince of the blood, one of the royft 
family of France. He had pretensions to the earldom a 
Artois, withheld by his aunt, and after her by her daugb 
tei's. To support his claim, he fabricated faJse evidenoi 
and bribed false witnesses. Robert had probably poisoned 
his aunt and the eldest of his cousins. A sentence of tbi 
court of peers condemned him to the loss of his j 
■sions, and to perpetual banishment (1332), He wi^dra^ 
into Brabant, and in revenge " bewitched" the king's aoo 
It was a superstition of the middle ages, that one migh 
get rid of any one by causing a wiLxen image of him tl 
be made by a sorcerer. That image if well-moulded a 
once baptized, with mass and religious consecratioa, a 
left to melt in the bunshine, or if pricked to the 1: 
with a needle, the person whom it represented died slowl} 
but Burely. The affair was discovered. 'fia'oeAjXe 
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at a trial for aorceiy, found hinMelf too near Francp, and 
fled to England, where he urged Edward to enter upon a 
war against Philip (1334). 

Edward tad a more serious reason for taking up 
arma. The Flemings were then the moat industrious, the 
wealthiest, and most independent people of Europe. The 
Earl Louis de Nevers, ever in want of money, violated 
their privileges to procure it, and cruelly pnnished all 
resistance. The cloths of Flanders were manufactured 
from the wool of England, so that if the Earl was French 
at heart, the Flemings were English through interest. 
In 1336, they drove out Earl Louis; and their popular 
leader, the brewer Arteveld, immediately invoked the 
gupport of Edward III., by giving him the fatal advice 
to assume the title of King of Fi-ance, to rid the Flem- 
ings of any scruple, who would probably have hesitated 
to fight against their liege lord, and who no longer hesi- 
tate when Arteveld had thus cloaked their taking up 
arms with a shadow of right. 

The war, commenced in 1337, from the side of Flan- 
ders, languished several years. The French, defeated in 
the sea fight oif Sluys, through the want of skill of their 
admirals, who had not before commanded at sea, were 
conquerors at St. Omer. A truce agreed upon between 
Edward and Philip for some time interrupted the struggle. 

In 1341, a war of succession broke out in Brittany, 
where the two kiu^ each supported a different candidat*! 
to the ducal throne. Duke John III., having just died 
childless, it became a question whether the duchy should 
pass to the daughter of his eldest brother who had pre- 
deceased him, to Jeanne de Penthievre, married to Chailea 
of Blois, or to hia youngest brother, Jean de Montfort. 
The legists were fertile in precedents, but poUcy decided 
the question. Charles of Blois was nephew of Philip TI. ; 
with him Brittany would be in greater dependence upon 
the crown; a decree of Parliament therefore decided in 
his favour. John de Montfort hastily crossed over to 
England, prominent to acknowledge Edward HI. as King 
of France, and to hold from him Brittanj m S-fel, oa. wift,- 
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dition that lie sltould aid and defend Tiiirt as Ma liega-ntaC 
or vassal, with all his power loyally. A war then broktf 
out, all the incidents of which are narrated with grea* 
apiiit by Fi-oisaai-t. Charles of Bloia, supported by a 
numerous French army, first besieged hia adversary iB. 
the town of Nantea, Thirty Breton knights had been 
taken priaonera in the neighbouring castle. Charles of' 
Blois, notwithstanding hia piety, which gave him the' 
reputation of a saint, and Cuke John, in spite of the sur- 
name afterwards atteched to his namo of the Good, cansed' 
these thirty knights to bo beheaded, and had their heads, 
thrown by engines called balistaa into the city. The 
terrified citizens capitulated; and John do Montfort waa 
imprisoned in Paris, in the towor of the Louvi-e. Tho- 



Shortly afterwards, Olivier de CJisaon and foui-teea] 
Breton knighta, who had pledged their faith to the King^ 
of England, were invited by ritilip VI. to a gi-eat tourna- 
ment at Paris, arrested there, and, without any form of 
trial, also beheaded. Edward, regarding the death of tha 
Breton knights as an infraction of the truce, immediately 
renewed the war; at first in Guyenne, where the Earl rf 
Derby took, after a vigorous resistance, Xa Eeole, Porte 
St.-Mario, and penetrated as far as AngouI6me, whilst 
Prince John vainly led his foi'cea against the small town 
of Aignillon. Meanwhile, Edward had colleoted a coit- 
aiderable armament, but was imcertaia whither to direcf/ 
it. In Brittany, the French party had regained the 
ascendant; Guyenne was far off; and, finally, a tragic even 
had just closed Flanders to him. Arteveld, his " gossip, 
OS he called him, was desirous of delivering tip the eoimtiy 
to Edward's sway, eo that Edward's eldest son, the Princo 
of Wales, might reign over Flandera, The Flemings wera 
equally tinwiiling to belong to the Englislt as to the 
French, and Arteveld was murdered in his own house hf 
the same people whose idol he had been. 

The English fleet, however, set sail for the moutli oft 
tio Oiroade, but was drlTon \)StcV mlo &% AgK^gV b^f ■' 
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storm. Another traitor, Geoffrey d'Harcourt, advised a 
landing in Normandy, promising the support of his own 
vassals and of the whole province. The king, therefore, 
disembarked with 32,000 men (20th July, 1346), at La 
Hogne St. Vaost, in the Contentin. He took one after 
another easily — Barfleur, Cherbourg, "Valogne, and St. Lu; 
and on the 2Gth, he was under the walls of Caen, " a city 
larger than any in England save London." The towns- 
Beu at first came out boldly, but on approaching the 
English forces, di:awn «p in three lines of battle, tLey 
fled precipitately, and the English enteriag the towa 
along with the runaways slew them, without giving any 
quarter. The townsmen, however, regaining courage, and 
defending themselves in their houses, more than 500 Eng- 
lish were killed or wounded, when Edwai'd ordered tlia 
fighting to cease, promising the inhabitants their lives. 
The town of Louviers was next taken; but an attempt 
upon Eouen having failed, he directed his march along 
the left bank of the Seine, burning Pont'de'!'Ai*uhu, 
Temoa, Poiasy, and St. Germain. Hia scouts penetrated 
almost to the gates of Pai'is, burning and pillaging Eourg- 
la-Eeine and St. Cloud. 

Philip, however, had mustered a large army of 120,000 
and marehed to meet the English, Edward rebuilt the 
bridge of Polasy in order to cross the Seine, reti'eating 
upon Ponthieu, his inheritance, to place himself in safety 
behind the Somme. Philip had caused all the fords of 
that river to be fortified and guarded. At that of Blan- 
quetaque, he had placed 1000 men-at-arms and 5000 
Genoese archers; Edward cut hia way through that pass- 
age; but perceiving that he could not retreat further, he 
halted, and, on the 27th of August, drew up his army 
in battle array, »ipon the elope of a lullock near Crecy, 
keeping his troops in good order and well supplied with 
rations. 

Philip had set out fi-om Abbeville at day-dawn to go 
in search of the enemy, who was some five leagues off. A 
heavy rain fell dni-fng the whole of l\ie matAi. "^wo-t 
knights sent foneard to reconnoitre tlie ^ofiVtwii oi "Oos 
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Snglish, returned to say that they had found them dmim' 
in the place where they had chosea to make a. Eitand| 
d they had advised the king to give his soldiers a, night's 
repose. Philip ordei-ed a halt. But the great nobles rf 
Fraace, vrbo commanded iihe different corps of the army, 
Tied with each other, in their vanity, as to who should 
station his force the nearest possible to the enemy. 
"^Neither the king, nor his marshals, therefore, could 
be masters of their ti-oops, for there was a crowd of great 
lords, and each was eager to show his power. They 
_j)ricked forward in that state, without array or disposi- 
m, so &r forward that they found themselves in presenco 
f their enemies. The English, so soon as they saw the 
l^'ench approach, rose up in good order, without •any 
^rm, and ranged themselves in order of battle. When 
|Cing Philip had reached a spot whence he could see the 
flnglish thus drawn up, it stirred his blood, for he hated 
Rthem much, and he said to his marshals, ' Send the 
Genoese forwai-d, and begin the battle in the name of 
God and Saint Denis,' "* 

The rain which had not ceased to fall up to that moment, 

had so relaxed the bow-strings of the Genoese, that their 

arrows fell short of their mark. So, when they were 

oi-dered to begin the attack, " they were sorely tired and 

harraased from having marched that day more than six 

leagues, fully armed, and with their cross-bows to carry, 

jnd tliey therefore told their constables that they were 

it half fit to do any great deed of arms." When the' 

mnt d'Alenqon hoard those words, he shouted angrily, 

■"Treason! treasonl" and oidered his men to ride over 

the Genoese and drive them off the field. In spite ot 

their representations, and further that the day was already 

far advanced, the Genoese having the order to attack, they 

did so with much resolution. But the EngHsh, who had 

awaited them in sUence, and who, during the rain, had 

hidden the strings of their cross-bows in their hoods, let 

fly a shower of arrows. Edward had intermingled with 

^]us archers " bombards, which, by means of tire, darted 

• JroisBBrt, 
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small iron balls to terrify and destroy the horses; aiiil 
the reports of these bombards caused such a shaking and 
noise, that it seemed as if the heavens were thundering, 
with a great maraaore of men and overthrowing of horses." 
The tieaoese, fifteen thouaimd strong, lost heai-t and gave 
way, " but a hedge of French men-at-arms barred their 
paSB^e. The King of France, when he saw their broken 
ranks, aad that they were discomfited, cried aloud, " Slay 
ail these raacals, for they block up our way UBelesBly." 

The execution of such an order necessaniy enbiiled the 
loss of the battle, for it caused immense confusion, of which 
the English profited. The rout being thus begun by the 
French themselves, there wa^ an end of all order and 
command of the whole army. Each man pressing for- 
wards, they overset one another; and those who were 
down could not rise because of the press. The English, 
meanwhile, stood firmly together, and discharged such 
thick and steady flights of arrows, that they mode a 
dreadful havoc. When the old King of Bohemia, blind 
aa be was, sitting on horseback in the midst oi' his fol- 
lowers, heard that the action had begun, he said to two 
of his nobles, "I beg and require of you very speciallj, 
that you lead me so far forward that I may stiike one 
stroke against the enemy." They obeyed him, and tying 
the reins of his horse's bridle to the bridles of their own, 
galloped with him into the thickest of the fight, where 
they met a speedy death. Their three bodies were found 
with their horses tied together, and a small stone cross 
still marks the spot where they fell. 

The French princes, who had hurried on the battle by 
their imprudence, paid bravely for it in their persons. 
They cut their way through £he first English division, 
composed of archers, and attacked the line of men-at-ttrms 
commanded by the Prince of Wales. At one moment 
the eflbrts of the French appeared so formidable, that 
Edward was asked to advance with the third division to 
the aid of his son, but the stem soldier-king, who, from 
the top of a windmiJ), where he had pYacei 'o.m'Ba'fi., -wm^ 
better enabled to judge of the fortimea oS 'tlisi fe^^i 
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refused to seud any succour to the prince's relief. " tTett 
mj generals," said he, " that he shall have no aaeistanoe 
from nte; the honour of the day shall be his; let him 
show himself worthy of the profeBsion of arms, aDd let 
him be indebted to his own merit alone for victoiy." 
These words, being reported to the prince and his attend- 
ants, inspired them with new courage; they made a fresh 
onset against the French chivalry, and Count d'Alen^n, 
their bravest leader, was slain. The cannon which Edward. 
brought into action for the first time produced more terror 
than slaughter; but the arrows of the English archers, 
and the lances of the men-at-arms, overthrew a great 
number of knights, who, with wearied horses, attacked 
in a disorderly manner men well posted and disposed. 
Philip had remained within arrow-shot, and had his horse 
killed under him. Although he saw the battle was lost, 
he would not quit the field till his attendants forced him 
from it. Under cover of the darkness, he reaohed the' 
castle ot Broye, and demanded to have the gates opened' 
to him. The governor refused to admit him till he knew 
who he was. " It is the unfortunate King of France," 
was the reply. 

France had never sustained such a terrible defeat : 11 
prinoea, 80 bannerets, 1200 knights, and 30,000 soldiers,. 
were left on the field of battle, without reckoning twff' 
bodies of militia, who lost their way and fell next dayintO' 
the hands of the English, and were entirely destroyed. 

Edward III., instead of following up his victory afteP" 
that gloiioua day, continued his retreat; for he had i 
a single stronghold wherein he could establish himself, 
a port in which reinforcements from England could be^ 
landed. With a view, therefore, of securing an eaaf- 
entraace into France for the future, he laid riege to Colaia, ' 
then defended by John de Vienne, an expeiienoed soldier.- 
It was a strong place, but the operations, though slow, 
wei'e at last successfuL It was taken after a defence oP 
eleven months had reduced the mhabitanta to the last' 
extremity of famine. Edward expelled all the inliabitaiitt' 
and peopled the town with hia own BVibiwAa. '■ 
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The two adversaries at length became equally wearied 
of the war, when Pope Clement VI. offered a mediation, 
of vhich oue side waa as desirous as the other; and on 
28th September 13i7, the two kings signed, for them- 
selves and for tlieir allies, a truee to last six months, 
leaving each in possession of what he held. Edward 
retained Calais, as well as several places which the Eart 
of Derby had gained in Guyenne. 

To the calamities of war was now ndAe.d a scourge still 
more terrible. The plague, called the Bhek Death, oftar 
having ravaged the greater part of Europe, penetrated 
into France. "In many places," saya a contemporary 
writflr, "out of twenty luea not two were left alive. In 
the H6tel Dieu at Paris, the mortality was such, that for 
a long time 500 dead wore caiTied daily in carts to the 
cemetery of the Innocents." The people accused the 
Jews of having poisoned the wells and foimtaina, rushed 
upon, them in several places, and dr^ged them to the 
Ktate without the government taking the trouble to inter- 
vene. The Black Death, it is said, carried off in Europe 
a third of its population, and in Paris alone 80,000 per- 
sons. In the guise of a samtary measure, Philip of VaJois 
made a law against blasphemers, decreeing that, for each 
repetition of the offence, a lip should be first cut off, then 
the other, and next the tongue. 

It was from Philip VI. that a tax called Gabelle took 
its origin, which remained peculiarly odious throughout 
the old monarchy. All the salt that was made in !EVance 
was stared in the royal warehouses, and thence sold at 
whatever price the king and his ministers chose to fix. 
The right of expoi-tation was taken away, and auothei" 
tax, ruinous to commerce, was placed upon all commo- 
dities sold in the interior, and upon all drinks sold in 

One of the last acta of Philip VI. was the important 
acquiaition of the province which afterwards bore the 
name of Dauphiny. Uumbe'-t II., the diiuphin of Vienne, 
(so called because his house bora a do\\iton (^da-u/pVLvri^ \fi. 
itscoat-of-anns),hiiving caused thedeatkoliuaaii^^ dai^ 
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by letting him fail out of a window, was so inconsolable 
for his loss, that he entered a monastery, having first Bold 
his territories to Philip for 120,000 florins (1 349), on con- 
dition that the eldest son of the kings of rrance sbould,j 
in future, bear the tide of Dauphin. This acquisitit 
of great imjHjrtanoe, because the new province o 
Lyons and extended iVance to the foot of the Alps. The 
annexation of Provence was from that moment only a 
question of tima Montpellier was in like manner bought 
of the King of Majorca. 

John the Good (1350-1364).— The death of Philip of 
Valois, which occurred in the fifty-seventh year of hi« 
age, and the twenty-third of his reign (1 2th Aug, 1350), 
caused no change in the situation of the kingdom. John, 
who euoeeeded him, was in hia thirty-first year. Like hit 
fether, he was impetuous and violent, brave and prodigal, 
altogether a very bad king; but as he had on many ooc*- 
Mona Hhown an extraoixlinaiy degree of personal valour 
— a quality at all times possessing an irresistible charm 
for the French people — it ia probable he owed to that hia 
surname of the Good. During the first months of hia suc- 
cession he distributed amongst hia nobles the money he 
foimd in the treasuiy, and, when money grew scarce, 
accorded them dispensations of payment for the debts 
they had contracted. Money very quickly became scarce; 
and to procure it, the king had recourse to tampering 
■with the coinage, and other very strange expedients. 
Such recourses were still far from sufficing to a prinos 
who, on ono occasion, in a moment of distress, gave 
50,000 crowns to one of hia knights. John, proposing 
to ask the nation to grant the money of which Le etooc 
in need, convoked the States general at Paiis in 1351. 
Very little is known of what jiasscd therein: there werft 
many complaints, a few promises, and no i-eforms. The 
war continued in Brittany between the knights of both 
sides, but the kings no longer took part in it; they even 
signed a fi-esh truce. Besides the two princes who dis- 
puted between themselves the title of King of France, 
third was foaad who pretended tbat W \i«A 
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thereto than any other — Charles, king of Navarre, whose 
turbulence and love of intrigue bad earned for him the 
name of the Sad. Son of a daughter of Louis X., he 
wuld have inherited the crown but for the opei-atiou of 
the Salic law. Whilst awaiting the realization of his 
hopes, he claimed Champagne, and next Aagoumois ; and 
the latter province having been given to the Constable de 
Lacerda, a particular friend of the king, he caused him to 
be assassinated. John seized his fiefs in Normandy, and 
Charles crossed over to England. 

The English had gained so much in their first expedi- 
tion (40,000 pieces of eloth in the town of Caen alone), 
that they were eager to return to France. Edward brought 
them in by way of Calais, in 1355, and ravaged Artois. 
HiH son, the Black Prince, entered therein by Bordeaux, 
and carried off from Languedoo 1000 carts laden with 
booty. John did not once venture to give battle during 
this pihuge. "What he had expended in levying troops to 
oppose the English with had, however, mined him; and, 
the treasmy being empty, he again summoned the States- 
general, Loping that they might fill it. But this time the 
deputies grew bolder. Accustomed to order, to economy, 
and honesty in the management of municipal monies, they 
were indignant at the frightful waste to which the finances 
of the State had been subjected, and loudly demanded 
various reforms. The States-genera], moreover, engaged 
to furnish 30,000 men-at-arms, and five million livres 
■wherewith to pay them during the year; to meet which 
sum taxes were imposed upon the three orders in common. 

The idea of paying a tax deeply ofiended the nobles ; 
and among the most active of the opponents was the EiJig 
of Navarre, whom a treaty with John had brought back 
to France, and the Count d'Harcoiirt, liis friend. On 
hearing this, John exclaimed, " that he would have no 
master in France, save himself;" and one day that the 
Dauphin Charles, then aged nineteen, had invited the 
King of Navarre and his friends to a banquet, John, well 
informed of the time, rode into Rouen to sMr^Tiaa "Owem., 
and uiTcatod them bitoBolf at Lis eon's te\A*j. l^i, K5\'ya *& 
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the tears and pi-ayera of the young prince, ■wto Beesoed tl 
baTB drawn the victima into a snare, John cansed the King 
of Navan'e to be caat into prison " after dinner," and thft 
Count d'Harcoiirt and some others to be taken to a field 
called the Field of Pardon, where they were beheadedj: 
He delighted in that eort of Bummary justice. At thfl 
commencement of his reign he had beheaded in the v 
courtyard of hix palace the constable Baoul de I^esl^ 
under pretext of hia holding communication with th» 
English. A few months after he was himself a prisoned^; 
John was besieging the small town of Breteuil, a po9^ 
BBBsion of tiie King of Navarre, when be heard that thft 
Prince of Wales had once more taken the field with 2000 
men-at-arma and 6000 archera; that he had crossed tho 
Garonne and the Dordogne, and had sacked the Rouergue^ 
Auvergne, the Limousin, and Berry. Tho Prince rf 
Wales marched enwards thus, burning CTerything on hi^' 
way, as far as the Email town of Eomorantin. The towil. 
opened its gates at the first sninmoiiH; but the castle vai 
defended by three braye knights, who thought not dj 
Burrendering, however weak their defences might h^ 
Irritated at having lost, before the walls of such a paltiV 
fortress, a favourite knight, the piince swore an oatlt 
that he would not quit the place imtil he had taken it^ 
In the end the castle surrendei«d; but the obstinacy sA 
its defenderB had somewltut compromised the EngliaH 
army. 

The Battle of Poitiere (1353).— The King of France 
meanwhile, had crossed the Loire, an " ' " 
Poitiers before the English army, so as to bar the w*y tl 
Bordeaux. The Black Prince, on approaching Poitien 
posted hia forces on the Eummit of a steep hillock, thicklj 
planted with vineyai'da and intersected with strong hedga 
and bushes, at a distance of two leagues north < ' 
city, near Beauvoir. Having strengthened tho natu 
defences of hia position with palisadea and trenches, h;^^ 
ranged his b^gage-waggona so as to form a raupait 
where the ground was more open. The top of the hillooi! 
ooald only be reached on torsBback \)5 a 'g^.^'ii wmck^ 
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wide enough, to admit three horses abreast. The prince 
lined the hedges which flanked this path with archera ; 
and upon the level summit he I'anged in order of battle 
hia men-at-anna, whom, he diamouiited, scattering in front 
of them the rest of his archers among the vines. 

King John commanded one of the most splendid armies 
that France had ever raised. Without reckoning his four 
sons, he had under him 26 dtikea or counts, 110 lords- 
bannerets, and about 50,000 fighting men, of whom a 
great number were knights clad in complete ai-mour. 
John had only to refrain fi-om fighting to enbdue the 
English by famine; but the king was anxious to efface 
the disgrace of Crecy, and doubled it. 

The two Fi'encL marshalH, d'Audeniam and Jean de 
Clermont, at the head of 300 chosen knighta, instead of 
turning the English position by Httacking the reai-, rushed 
into the narrow way which led to the plateau; but the 
horses were soon pierced through and throiigh by arrows 
aimed at them fi-om behind the hedges, and, rendered 
furions with pain, became imgovemable and unseated 
theii- ridera. The Euglisb foot-soldiers then issued from 
thefr cover and slew those who lay on the ground. In a 
few moments the whole of that troop was defeated; and 
the runaways falling back upon the corps commanded by 
the Dauphin, throw terror and disorder into their ranks. 
The Prince of Wales profiting by this moment of con- 
fusion to charge, crying, "St. George and Guyenne!" with 
600 men-at-arms he had kept hidden at the back of the 
hillock, fell upon the fiank of the shaken colunm, cut it 
in two, and dispersed it. Dismayed at this repulse, the 
French fled — the Dauphin one amongst the first, taking 
with him more than 800 lances, who formed his escort. 
The second corps, under the orders of the Duke of Orleans, 
followed his brother's example. 

Thna two-thirds of the French army were already routed, 
almost without having struck a stroke. Nevertheless, the 
third division, commanded by the king, was more than 
double that of the whole English army, 3oW "vjaa ■bq'si 
■waalaBg either in courage or skill, and ati5i oobSaivmA. 
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confident of victory. But he had committed the fs 
dismounting his knights. That manceuvre, profitable bi' 
the English bo long as they remained on the hillock an4 
among the vineyards, ■was moat deatniotive to the Frenc^ 
on the open, plain. The Prince of iWalea, on the co 
trary, ordered hia men-at-ai-ma to remount; and when h 
2000 horsemen charged upon the plain, no troops on ta 
could resist the shock of those heavy horaea wearii 
armoiir, as did also those they carried. 

John, who had placed himself, battle-axe in hand, 4 
front of his foUowera, struck down, a number of h]' 
enemies, and was himself twice wounded in. the fao^^ 
Hia youngest son, Philip (/*s Bold, i-emained near big 
notwithstanding the itight of his eldest brothers, and I 
each fresh assault shouted to the king, " Father, gnai 
yourself on the right; father, guard yourself on the IeA| 
Every effort in the fight had, in fact, fallen upon the kit^ 
At last, John, entirely surromided by the enemy, foua 
that hia troops had given way on every side, aad that ti 
field was lost. The brave Euglish knights were emuloi 
of securing so rich a prize, but John at length surrenders 
to a knight of Artois, de Morbec, who had enlisted in ^ 
English army. 

Tlie action which began at daybreak was ended at nooi 
The French left 11,000 dead upon the field of battle, 
The English, who had only lost 2500, took prisoners 1 
counts, an archbishop, 70 barons, and 2000 men-at-axm^ 
without reckoning combatants of lower degree ; so tbs 
they soon found themselves with twice as many prisonea 
as they numbered soldiers. Tlie charge of a band a 
numerous caused them some uneasiness: they hastened 
therefore, to put them, for the most part, to ransom, t 
release them on parole. Those pi-iaoners engaged to app 
at Bordeaux at ChriEtmaji, or to return into c^tivil^ 
As for the chief prisoner, the Prince of Wales considers 
him of too great importance to think of humiliating lu 
He treated him with all respect, and waited upon h 
himssM at supper, and would not ait down at the king^ 
tAble without being first bidden. Im-^ticTA Va -^lasft tt 
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'^HiBOners and hia immense Ijooty in safety, he repaired 

immediately to Boi-deaux, and shortly Bailed for London. 

(I John was there I'eceived by Edwaitl and hia qneen, 

I Fliilippa, with every mark of respect, and the Savoy 

a allotted for hu reeidence. 




During John's captivity, France fell into the greatest 
misery. The fermentation was already great, when the 
I Dauphin Charles came to Paris ten da,ya after the battle. 
t He took the title of lieutenant of the King of France, 
f and convoked the States-general. Many atringent mea- 
[ Biires were passed against abuses, and probably the most 
i' important was to give the States the faculty of assembling 
, twiee a-year to be assured that the laws were observed, 
and to permit them to name thii'ty-sLx commissioners 
(twelve of ea<!h order), who, in the absence of the States, 
should assist the Dauphin in the government of the king- 
dom. He possessed much talent and great ajc\,\'v\\.'^ ,\n.V 
I too joung and inexperienced to gi'>jera, "Oo^^ &-*? 
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traotea country. Moreover, ha was misled by evil ci 
aellora, and lost the confideace of the people by makinj 
promises of redrraaing their grievances, which he did no 
perform. Among the most active and skilful of th< 
States' commissioners 'vras one Eticnno Marcel, pravos 
of the merchants of Paris, \rho at first professed a grew 
desire to protect the liberties of hia fellow-citizens, thoiigl 
he soon declared himself a strenuotis partisan of the Kinj 
of Mavarre, Among other promises which the Dauphii 
failed to keep waa one — the accomplishment of trhich thi 
citizens had most at heart — that ha would not tampoi 
with the coinage. On the 22nd Feb. 1353, he issued an 
ordinance for the alteration of the coinage. Great exaS 
peration was immediately felt in Paris, and the citizen] 
proceeded to those extremities which niin the best ol 
causes — to violence. The next day Marcel assembled ii 
avms all the trade corporations, and with them enteret 
the Dauphin's palace, and forced his way to the presenco 
chamber. After an interchange of acrimonious word^ 
Marcel at length said to the Dauphin: " Sire, do not b( 
dismayed at what you are about to see, since it muat b< 
BO." Then, turning round to some of his followetB: 
"Come," said he, "make short work of that which yot 
came here to do." Those thus addressed fell upon thS 
marshals of Cliampagne and of Normandy, the principal 
counsellors of the Dauphin, and slew them so near bin 
that his robe was jotted with their blood. Charley 
torriiied, begged Marcel to spare him. The provost 
assured him that he was in no danger, and Juatifieel 
himself by saying that those counsellors had given thft 
Dauphin bad advice. Ho then snatched the Barretts oaj^ 
from the prince's head, and flung his own parti-colourei 
hood of I'ed and blue in its place, which waa the badge ol 
Kavarre. Charles, powerless to punish aiich insolence, at 
even the murder of his miniateiB, took the firat Oppor- 
tunity of escaping from Pftris. 

The deputies of the nobiliLy and the majori^ of thosQ 
of the olei-gy were already estranged from the aasembly, 
w&icli waa nothing more thau a. ii3^i;QaQti,talAQiv oC V 
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tortus subjected to the ascendant of the deputation and 
of the municipality of Paris. After the murder of the 
two ministera, the noblea manifested a lively jixitation 
against those citizens who were desirous of ruling the 
State, and whose plebeian hands had just ehed illustrious 
blood. The Dauphin going to open the States-general 
of Chamjiagne at Provina, the Count de Braine aaked 
him whether the Marshal of Champagne had coramitttd 
any crime deserving death. Chai-les replied that the two 
marBhala had always served him well and loyally. Then 
the count threw himself upon his knees before him and 
supplicated him to do justice iipon a crime ao heinous. 
At the States of Vermandoia, held at Compiegne, the 
nobles offered him their eemces against the rebels of 
Paris, and he accepted them. 

This was a declaration of war : civil war, indeed, began. 
The Dauphin mustered a band of 7000 lances, with whom 
he lived by making forced exactions upon the country, 
occupying by turns Meaux, Mclun, St. Maur, and inter- 
cepting ail the traffic on the Upper Seine and the Marne. 
Marcel, on his part, had seized on the Louvre; he had 
repaired and completed the circumvaUation of Faiis, 
placed balistas and cannon on the fortifications, and 
fixed chains in all the streets, which might be stretched 
across them instantly, and kept in pay mercenaries. 

At the same time that the nobles and the citizens were 
attaoking each other, the peasants, on their part, rose up 
in arms, Ujion them had fallen almost the entire freight 
of the country's misfortunes. The towns and castles had 
nothing to fear from pillagers; but the villages were the 
prey of the smallest chief of a band. When the enemy 
had passed onwards with his booty, tlie friendly troops 
came who pillaged to live, and the nobles took the rest. 
They had to fortify and victual their castles, to pay tlicii- 
nien-*t-armB, find money for their ransom or that of a 
relative or friend. They seized upon the movables, the 
crops, the cattle, the horses, and ruined the French to 
enrich the English, whom they hod not known how to 
conquer, although tea to one. 
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Wbea the peasants learned that the townsimea 1 
, begun to make war gainst the nobles, thej thought it ft 
good opportunity to aven^ themselves for their long 
Bufferings. Agreeing that it would be a justifiable deed 
to exterminate the whole race of the nobilitj and gentry 
they seized on scythes, pitchforks, or any weapon avaib 
able, and rushing to the nearest chateau, they set it i 
flumes and murdered all the inmates. The signal wb 
first given in Beauvais. This insurrection, whiah wa 
called the Jacquerie, spread with frightful I'apidity, an 
the most hideous scenes took place. Pity was shown t 
neither age nor sex : they tortured their prisoners, on4 
raged the noblest women, burned the little children, ani 
left only blood and ashes on their track. In Chnmpagni 
and Picardy alone they mustered more than 100,000 
with the resolute intention of not leaving one nobU 
alive in the land. The lattei*, seized at first with I 
panic, fled to the nearest fortified place, but afterward 
uniting with the English, an atrocious and merciless iv 

Alarcel was himself too much pressed to despise t 
allies which presented themselves. He knew well tt 
the citizens ^one were unable to make a revolution, a 
therefore had an understanding with the revolted peasan' 
and when they mai'ched upon Meaux, wherein many noU 
families had taken refuge, he sent them two companies a 
town militia, and the inhabitants of that city also maS) 
common cause with thera. Thus commenced the unicnl 
of the townspeople with those of tbe country. MeauXi 
however, had a strong fortress which held mit Thi 
peasants were defeated, hunted down in all directioni 
and exterminated. For some weeks there was a frighlJii 
massacre. Tlie gloomy reinembraace of that abominatioi 
has existed through centuries, and tlie word Jacqueri 
held to denote a union of the savage enemies cf aQ 
society. 

Marcel had reckoned u[;on the peasantry, but thv 
"Jacques" were hanged, burnt, and hunted down lik 
wild beaata, Se hadalaoieckQiiedL'a^ix«.'^'mv%,0\in]e 
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ing to win over witli hiiu a, ■part of tlie nobles, and to 
have cavalry and men in anaour ■wherewith to oppose 
the Dauphin's knights — upon Charles (Ae Bad, whom he 
had released from prison. This new ally of the citizens 
had often allowed that hatred of the plebeians to be pei> 
ceptible, which was then professed by all the nobility. 
Quite recently he had massacred, in a rencontre, 30OO 
" Jacques," and caused CaiUet, the king of the Jacquerie, 
to be crowned with a trivet of red-hot iron. Horrible as 
that war had been, the citizens had a confused notion that 
there was a certain bond of union between them and the 
peasantry, and that the destroyer of the one could hardly 
be the sincere fiiend of the other. Marcel had, therefore, 
chosen a dangerous auxiliajy. 



On the 8th July 1358, the Dauphin haring advanced 
upon Paris, Marcel entreated the King of Navarre to 
repulse the enemy. Charles the Bad -we^A oiiV tA "?b.™.\ 
but instead of attacking the Da\ip\iin, \ie'bftA a \c>t\^ <»■»:■ 
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fereiica with him— in fact, they conclTided a lyeaty. Fnfl 
satisfactioii was pixmiised him for oil his ivTonga, and 
400,000 florins if he deJivered «p the city aiid M&rcaL 
Iheae secret dealinga got wind inParia; ones of "Treaaon'* 
■were raised, and the sheriffs deprived Charles the Sad 
bis title of " Captain." He immediately quitted Pari^' 
and fell upon the surrounding country, hurning and piUagJ' 
ing all around like the Dauphin. 

The position of Marcel became critical, for food in Paris 
became scarce. The bold and clever provost, through 
having attempted an impossible revolution, was thus 
daily driven to adopt resolutions more and more desp&- 
rate. The King of Navarre was his only resource, and, 
to save the revolution, he did what Mirabeau wished ta 
do in 1789, and what was done ia 1830- — not change the^ 
government, not even the dynasty, but the reigning.' 
branch. He promised to deliver up Paris to Charles, 
and proclaim him ^ing. His plot was, however, sus- 
pected by some of his fellow-citizoiuj, ajid & watcli safe 
upon his movements. On the night fixed for the exeoib 
tion of the design, Marcel was found near the Baettle SCj 
Denis, with the keys of the gate in his hands. On being 
accused of treason by his &iond Maillart, a sberiff who 
had countermined the plot, a tumult arose, in which Maib 
lart stiTick Marcel dead with one blow of his axe, and s' 
of his followers were slain with him. (Slst Jnly 1358.) i 

The victory of the royalists was complete, and twtf 
days afberwaKls the Dauphin re-entered Paris ; upon whioli 
the King of Navarre himself proijosed a treaty of peace,' 
by which he relinquished all pretensions to the crown of 
France, without stipulating for any personal advantage, 
declaring only that he wished to be a good Frenchman; 
and Paris, after numerous executions, seemed to become 
once more the loyal and docile city which it had been 
previously. Royalty had, indeed, received a serious 
■warning; and John and Charles V. renounced thereaftei 
any alteration of the coinage, and the latter endeavoorc ' 
to render the States-general useless, by making himse 
t/ojoe reforms, especially by govenung "wiBd;}, 
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Though the restoration of the Dauphin's rule had heoa 
accompliahed, the state of the kingdom seemed despci-ate. 
French and English pillagers still overran the couutry, 
and famine threatened to add yet one more scourge to 
unhappy France. However, jjeaoe with Englajiil Wiia 
discussed. Weary of the magnificent hospitality of 
Windsor, John had treated with the King of Englanii. 
He offered to give up one-half of Franco, and that the 
better half, comprising tlie months of all the rivers, he- 
sides four millions of gold crowns for the personal ransom 
of the king. 

When this treaty was hrought to Paris, its tenns wei-e 
thought to be so aevei'e that the States-general were fii-m 
in their rejection of them. Five months aftei-wanls, 
Edward, with a view to enforce compliance with his 
demands, landed at Calais {2Sth Oct. 1359), with liis 
four sons, the greatest nobles of his realm, 6000 men- 
at-arms ajid 6000 baggage-waggons, "with eveiything 
necessary for living comfortably." Tlia weather thwaiied 
the expedition, for it rained incessantly. The Diiujihin, 
warned by previous disastei's, cautiously forbore to come 
to any decisive engagement. He left all the country 
open, but gaivisDn»l the cities, and strougly fortified 
himself in Paris. Thus the citizens shut up in their 
towns, the nobles in theii" castles, allowed the storm to 
pass onwards without reaching them within their walls. 
Again the peaaantty had to hear the bi-unt of the ivar, 
and dared not even defend themselves. At length, 
Edward marched direct to Paris, and encamped within 
two leagues of that city; but in vain attemyited to pro- 
voke the Dauphin to an engagement, who would not suffer 
any of his knights to answer the insults of the English, 
At last Edward broke up his camp and advanced towards 
Chartres, still meeting no opposition, and amusing him- 
self with his hawks and hounds, as though hunting rather 
than fighting were his object. Edward, iu fact, had 
grown tired of that inert but invincible reaiatance; with 
the lassitude of a war in which no glory was to be foniuL, 
eince theiv were no battles wherein to lejig i'f, 11.0 -tawwi 
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booty, because ail was taien or bidden in the for 
The Daiipbiii was atill moi-e concerned to get rid of tlift 
English, for " France was in aa agony, and would periai 
■were her malady to continue even" bo little longer." Cow 
ferencea were opened at Bretigny, near Chartrea (latMa-y 
1360). The English negotiatoi-s at firat claimed tin 
crown of France; and next confined themselves to tfaaP 
territory which Lad belonged to the Plantageneta 

The king's nmsom 'was fixed at three millions of goU 
crowns. It was to be paid Ly three instalments; and M 
the first payment EdwMtl promised to set John at libert]^ 
on receiving as hostages the king's three youngest son! 
with the Duke of Orleans and thirty French noblemea 
to guarantee payment of the remainder. Edward ag 
to withdraw his pretensions to the crown, retaining, 1 
ever, Calais, and all liis son's late conquests in Guyen 

Edward III. sailed for England towards the end c 
October 1360, and John returned t-o France after i 
captiyity of fotu.- years. John's second wife, Jane, wido"* 
of the Duke of Burgundy, had one son by ber forme! 
marriage, who died in 1361. In him ended the Capetiait 
dukes of Bui'gundy. The King of Navarre claimed tl 
duchy in right of bis grandmother, who was aunt to t! 
Jato duke; but John, although he had a more diatanli 
claim, took possession of it, and gave it to bis youngt 
son. Having visited the duchy for that purpose, . 
thence went south, as far as Avignon, where he pass 
sis months in baaquetting and projecting a marriage witi 
the celebrated Queen Joanna of Naples. During thi 
visit, the pope proposed to John a scheme for a 
crusade, by which France might be rid of all those a 
bands which infested it, whilst ho would render bin 
illustrious. It is not improbable that John might havl 
flung himself into such a mad enterprise, but he was ii 
terrupted in this scheme by the news that one of his eoni 
the I)uke of Anjou, having escaped from the hands e 
the English, to whom he was a hostage, had arrived ii 
Paris, and refused to retuiii. John regarded it aa i 
breach of bis own honom", wbicli coxilA. 0Ti'5\ie ■wAew^aed t^ 
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surrendering himself again as a piisoner to Edward. He 
therefore returned to England, iind tLereby escaped in a 
chiTalrouB manner from his embarrassing position, and 
the apeotacle of the miseries of France. He passed part 
of the winter in London, " in great rejoicings and recreiv 
tions," says Froiasart, " in dinners and suppers and other 
things." These feasts and banquets killed him, he died 
at London, 8th AprU 1364, aged forty-four. Due cre-dit 
must be accorded him for the example he gave of fidelity 
to his word. The King of England gave him a royal and 
magnificent funeral. 

One of his last acts, more fatal to France than the 
battle of Poitiers, was the cession which he made to his 
son, Philip the Bold, of the Duchy of Burgundy. Philip 
founded ia tills great fief the second house of Burgundy, 
which, in the following century, very nearly caused tlio 
ruin of the kingdom. 

CharleB V., suniamed the Wifle (1364-1380).— The 
son of John tht Gaod, Charles V., justly surnamed the 
Wise, was in his twenty-eighth year. His jirevious con- 
duct was. not of a nature to inspire very great hopes. As 
a. warrior, Le had given but poor proof at Poitiers, when 
lie was one of the first to fiee; as a politician, he had not 
cut a better figure at Paris during the i-evolutiou. The 
feebleness of Lis con.ititution, even his moral qualities, 
did not announce him as the man capable of rejiairing 
the misfortunes of the preceding reign. 

The treaty of Bretigny had not settled everything. 
Charles the Bad maintained hia pretensions and cherished 
his rancour. Brittany had not ended its war of succes- 
sion, which had lasted for more than twenty years, and 
the kingdom was honibly trampled upon by the free 
companies. Charles V. managed to treat Bepai'ateiy each 
of those serious matters. 

The Norman fiefa of Charles the Bad gave the king 
the deepest anxiety. "With hia two towns of Mantes and 
Menlan, he baiTcd the Seine, and he could by that means 
bring the English into the heart of Enwice. C^ja-tVaTe- 
solved to take those towns from him ■, stni ■ftia.'t fe^ "^^^ 
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was conducted like every otlier during tliia reign, b;^ 
means of craft and perfidy. Though Chariea did not liim" ■ 
self lead liia troopa, he iuckily possessed good generals,' 
and whilst he kept himself shut up in his palace, Sb 
Pol, or in the Gaatle of Yincennes, his armtea were lott 
hy such first-rate soldiers as the constable Du Guesclin,- 
Boucicaiilt, Olivier de Clisson, and othei-s. 

One morning, Boudcault presented himself, a 
his followers had previously, at the han-iera of Mantes^ 
apparently terror-stricken and as pursued, and besought 
the townsmen to admit him, for the brigands of thf^ 
Castle of Rolleboise had defeated him, he said, were pur* 
suing him, and spared the Navarrese no more than, thd 
French. The townsmen were not without distrust, buft 
Boucicault reassured them, by pledging them his faitl^ 
and BO obtained entrance. Other pretended runaways 
arrived, and more after them, until, finding themselvetf 
in a considerable number, they seized the gates, cut their 
defendere in pieces, iind took the town. AJi equally! 
base perfidy delivered up Meulan to the French king; 
and the treatment inflicted upon the credulous townsmen 
-was the same. 

Bertrand Du Guesclin was a Breton gentleman w 
had already distinguished himself in the wars with t 
English. At the battle of Coch^rel, in Normandy (1364)^ 
he put in practice the following stratagem. He orden 
thhiy knights, the bravest in his army, mounted up( 
thirty of the fleetest horses, to occupy themselves wil 
one thing only, the seizure of the Captal de Buch, tl 
Navarrese general. Having discovered that he was tighb 
ing on foot in the front rank, battle-axe in band, tiie 
pounced upon him all at once, and bore him off the fid 
at full gallop. Tl;ia captui-e, and the English genera 
having fallen mortally wounded, decided the defeat of thi 
Navarrese army. Ciiarles t/ie Bad hastened to treat, or 
lutlier accept the essential condition which the "Kin g o# 
France oifered him, the exchange of his Normandy fiefi 
against the barany of Montpellier. There, at least, I 
woald be far away from the Eiigliftli. 
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TliG war in Brittany whicli, with intervala, liad con- 
tinued so long, was at last bi-ouglit to au end by tlie 
battle of Anray. In 1343, a truce had auapended hosti- 
lities till the end of 1346. In the following yeai", the son 
of De Montfort beinj; still a child, Charles de Blois was 
taken piisoner; bnt, in 1364, the latter had regained his 
liberty. The young De Montfort had grown into man- 
hood, and the war was renewed. The kings of Franca 
and England had reserved to themselves the right of 
aiding, without infri nging the peace, the two pretenders 
■who were disputing possession of the duchy. By virtue 
of this singular stipulation, the King of France placed at 
the service of Charles de Blois 1000 lances, with his good 
captain, Bertrand du Guesclin. The English, being de- 
sirous of doing their share, Jean de Montfort received 
from, the Prince of Wales 200 lances, 200 archers, and a 
good number of knights, under the brave and prudent 
Chandos. The meeting took place near Auray (13th 
Sept. 1364). The English, with Montfort, posted them- 
jaelvea on an eminence, aa at Poitiers and Cocherel. D« 
Guesclin woidd not have had the imprudence to attack 
them in that position, but was overriiled by Charles de 
Blois, who was obstinately bent on fighting. 

Thus forced to give battle, Du Guesclin made such a 
skilful disposition of his troops, that the English com- 
mander could not refrain from expressing his admiration. 
But Chandos wBa also an excellent soldier, who, besides 
the advantage of the position he had taken up, had pro- 
vided a reserve to support those of hia men who might 
fcil. That precaution Kecured him the victory. Du 
Guesclin, in spite of all hia valour and pnidence, fell a 
jjrieoner into the hands of the enemy, and oniy obtained 
his liberty by payment of the heavy ransom of 100,000 
livres (six million fiunos.) Charles was slain with the 
m^oritj of the great nobles who smrounded him. This 
defeat, however, of the French party in Brittany had 
no very serious consequences. The king negotiated a 
treaty, by which Jean de Montfort was recn^iaai ^i& 
Dake of Brittany, and tha ■widow ai doaiVea ftl ISuawi 
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liad only the (jrovince of Peiithifevre ivitli the viscoony 
of Limoges. 

In proportion as hoatdlitiea ceased in Normandy and 
'Brittany, another Ecoiirge made itself seriouBly felt, that 
of the free companies, increiLsed by all the disbanded 
Boldiera. To rid the country of them, an attempt wa» 
made to entice them into a crusade agaiust the Turkn 
under the King of Hungary. But they found the dis- 
tance too great, and retraced their steps. Another 
expedition suited them better : Castile was then groan* 
ing under Pedro t!ie Crud, who had poiaoced his wife, 
Blanche de Bourbon, Bister-in-law to the King of Frances 
Bo, when a natural brother of Don Pedro, Heniy of 
Transtamare, claimed the protection of France, CharleB 
V. hastened to offer him, in order to dethrone his brother, 
the free companies, of which Du Guesclin, redeemed 
expressly from captivity, took iiie command. Pedrtti 
applied for aid to the Black Prince, who marched inta 
Spain, &ad, oa 3rd April 1367, encoimtered the anay o£ 
Du Guesclin, near Najara. The superiority of the Eng- 
lish archers, and the skill of John Chandos, secured to 
the Black Prince and his ally a victory which the French 
alone disjiuted with them for some time. Du Guoscliii 
was again taken prisoner, Henry de Transtamare routed^ 
Don Pedro re-established, and the Prince of Wales found 
himself master of a great part of Spain, as he had been^ 
after Poitiers, of a large portion of France. This battle^ 
though &tal to the cause of Transtamare, was again rathet' 
than a loss to Charles, who had entered into the war chiefly 
■with a view of delivering his own country fronj the opprea- 
aion of the free companies. 

After this victory, difSculties beset the Black FruioQ> 
through want of provisions and money to pay his Gasooa 
troops. Being thus forced to impose heavy taxes upoa 
his French subjects, they appealed to Charles V. fo* 
redress. The French king, as feudal superior, summoned 
the English prince to appear in Paris on a certain day, 
to answer the complaints before the peers. " We wiH 
isep oar appmntm^at in Paris,'' rep\iei Si'flBsi, " v^asM 
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we are bidden by the King of France; but it sbaU be 
with basainet on bead, and 60,000 troops for company." 
Charles V., however, as though he bad no intention of 
breaking the treaty, even sent to Edward III., in toten 
of firm friendship, a present of 50 pijjea of wine. The 
Engliab bravely refused to accept them. War was 
evidently inevitable 

The reason of Charles having the audacity to tate such 
a decisive step was that he was ready, and his enemies 
were not. In 1369, he had accumulated money enongh, 
established sufficient order in hia realm and discipline ia 
his armies, to venture to recommence the war. Charles 
v., therefore, sent Du GueBctin once more into Spain, 
where he defeated Don Pedro at the battle of Montiel 
(14th March 1369), and replaced upon the throne of 
Castile Henry of Transtamare, who, in gratitude, placed 
the Castilian fleet at the service of France. 

Charles V. had carefully renewed that ancient and 
useful alliance between Scotland and France, to which 
the two nations attributed an existence ah'eady of 600 
years. He made hia brother Philip the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, marry the heiress of the Flemish provinces, 
preferring to have a prince of his own blood in those ter- 
ritories to an English prince ; and he secured to his side 
the King o£ Navarre, until then undecided, and over- 
threw in Castile the ally of England, Pedro the Cntel. 

With this sheaf of alliances strongly bound together, 
Charles thought that the moment had come for France to 
tear up at last the shameful treaty of Bvetjgny; and, even 
believing himself strong enough to insult the English, he 
Bent his defiance by a varlet of the kitchen, who presented 
himself at Westmuister, and handed the letter to Edward 
TTT ., as he sat in full Parliament. It intimated that the 
peers of France and the States-general bad declared that 
Edward and bis son not having appeared to Charles' sum- 
mons, the duchy of Aquitaine ajid the other provinces of 
France ought to be and were confiscated. 

The English landed at Calais (1369). A. gtwA.'^-ceGAi. 
armjr, under the command of the D\iko oi. ^^M^Ka&-"3 1 
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went to meet them, bat refused any engagement, 
Eteadily retreated ns they advanced. The towns wem 
cauefully, closed and well defended, ao that the Englia* 
being unable to capture them, their expedition was o 
fined to uselessly ravaging the country. They retun 
in 1370, but the same ajateni was inexorably followed c 
The lafit expedition of the Biack Prince was directo 
against Limoges, the bishop of which had treacheroiuil 
betrayed the city to the FrencL This last treasoa grea' 
exasperated the Bnglish, and the prince swore a Bolei 
oath that the traitors should pay dearly for it. Arrive 
Iwfore the place, he had a portion of the walls blown uj 
and the soldiers rushed through the breach into the streotlt 
The prince, whose health was completely broken dowa 
owing, it was suspected, to poison having been given h' 
when in Spain, by the ungrateful Pedro the Cru^ yi 
carried into the town oa a litt«r. His temper, formei 
mild and forgiving, liad now, from the fever which preye 
npon him, becomo irritable and vindictive. He order 
the town to be sacked, and showed no mercy to the inl: 
bitanta, 3000 of whom (men, women, and children) w« 
put to the sword. The fury of the fhigtiah was at lengl 
somewhat abated hy the interest they took in a c " 
of three French knights who, with their backs e 
the comer of an old wall, were fighting, aa in the 1 
against the Duke of Ijanca.'rter and the Earls of C 
bridge and Pembroke. The Prince of Wales stopped h 
litter close to them to enjoy the spectacle, and ordsn 
quarter to be given them. He showed the like mercy t 
tiin bishop, the author of the treason. This raelanchot 
exploit wn.9 the last in which the Black Prince £gura 
(J3T0). He I'etumed to England, where he languishe 
lor some time, and died in 1376. 

From this time the power of the English mpidly d 
clined in Prance. Another invasion, however, was undt^ 
taken in 1373, which proved worse than fruitless. 
Duke of Lancaster landed at Calais with 30,000 i 
thinking to conquer France, but only marched throug 
' "^ It Hired well enough whilst in. t\ia tVcV ^k(to«k* » 
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the nortb, bnt in tte poor and nieagie central country 
privations and malatliea commenced. In Anvergne, not 
a horse was left in the army; at Bordeaux, 6000 men 
only remained, and the knights, as well as the soldiers, 
begged their bread fi-om door to door. 

This time the English were disgUBted with such a war. 
They did not return in the following year, but, in 1375, 
they demanded a truce, which was prolonged until the 
death of Edward IIL, ia 1377. Charles then broke the 
trace, and struck blow npon blow. He bi-oiight five 
armies into the £eld aiid couqiiered all Guyenne, whilst a 
Castiliaa fleet, manned by Frenchmen, ravaged the coasts 
of Kent and Sussex. In 1380, the ^English had lost 
eveiything they possessed in France, excepting Brest, 
Bayonne, Bordeaux, Cherbonig, and Calais. 

Charles essayed finiitlessly in Brittany the same policy 
which had been so succeaaful in Guyenne. He summoned 
Dnk© John IV. to appear before the chamber of peei-s, 
and the duke not having presented himself, hia fitf wan 
dechired forfeited to the royal domains. But all the 
Bretons in the service of the French king, in great num- 
bers abandoned him, and those even who at hrat promised 
to second bis projects turned against him. The aged Du 
Guesclin, himself a Breton, returned him his constable's 
Bword, and a treaty of alliance was signed at Westmin- 
ster (1st March 1380) between England and Brittany. 
An English army landed at Calais under the Earl of 
Buckingham, and marched through the whole of northern 
France with impunity. It had not reached Brittany 
before Charles died at Vincennes, 16th September, 1380, 
in the forty-third year of hia age, and sixteenth of his 
reign. He was one of the very few good kings R-ance 
Las had. By his great prudence he delivered his country 
from all its worst grievances, and left it in a more pros- 
perous condition than it had for a long time known. The 
valiant Du Guesclin bad died whilst besieging Eandon, in 
the Lozere, two months before the death of Charles. The 
kingwasdeepJygrievedat the losaof Vhegvea.\.6o\i\«t,ttnft. 
jM/s«/«mfl,gmifi'centinoDumenttohiBmeiQor3m^'^-'^'s^^^ 
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In tlus reigii Pope Gregory "V. removed the papEd S 
from Avignou to Rome. 

CharleB VI. (1380-1422).— The death of Cbarlea I 
ITtsewaa a calamitjfor France, hia aon. being only twelv 
years old; and that boy fell ioto the hands of his uncle 
Anjou, Burgundy, and Berry, greedy priuces, entire] 
preoccupied the one with the kingdom of N-plea, 
which Joaimu. had named him as her BuccesBor; 1 
other, with ihe great fief of Flanders, of which Le t 
destined to he heir; the tliird with his pleasures ajid hi 
treasures. Charles VI. had another imcle on hia mothei' 
Bide, the Duke de Bourhon, an excellent prince, witboB 
influence, and a brother, the Duke of Orleans. 

During the last moments of the late king, the Duke o 
Anjou, the eldest of his brothers, and who by that till 
was about to become regent, had kept himseli conceals 
in an adjoining chamber. Scarcely had Charles expired 
when the duke caused to be delivered up to him t" 
crown jewels, the royal treasure, and by tlireatening witl 
death the treasurer Savoisy, a hoard of ingots of gold a 
eilver "which had been sealed up, like stones, in the wa 
of the chateau of Melun, by masons who immedJatet 
afterwai-ds disappeai'ed. The year preceding, beiii 
govemoi" of Languedoc, he had there caused an insurref 
tion by his rapine; and, in Montpellier alone, he had ci 
demned 200 citizens to the stake, 200 to the gibbet, 20( 
to be beheaded, 1800 to confiscation of goods, and t" 
remainder of the city to a fine of 600,000 francs. 1 
king had modified that atrocious sentence, and recallCi 
the duke. It was, however, to this prince that t" 
regency by right reverted. His brothers were equal 
grasping: the Duke of Burgundy adjudged to huns 
the government of Nonnandy and Picardy; whilst i 
Duke of Berry took Languedoc and Aquitaine. He h 
already Berry, Auvergne, and Poitou as an appanage 
that is, one-third of tlie kingdom was delivered up to hi 
rapacity. 

3!6e Uuie of Berry had scarcely Bhown. himself in 1 
goyemmeni era civil war broVe qm*^ tb« "go^ \ii 
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posed and put a,a end to it; but lie could not stop the 
executions and orueltiea of the prince. The peasantry, 
despoiled by his soldiers, recommeaced a sort oi jacquerie. 
They fled to the mountains, especially on the aide of the 
Cevennea, and thence, organised in armed bands, they 
rushed upon the nobles and lich, giving no quarter to 
those ■who bad not hardened Lands. They were calle<l 
(wcAiiis, The Flemish inaurreiction vas still more serions. 

It has been already said that Joanna, Queen of Naples, 
a descendant of Charles of Anjou, had adopted the Duke 
of Anjou as her heir. She did ho in order to revenge 
herself on Charles Duzazzo, Lei' nearest relation, 'who had 
dethroned her. Duzazzo vas in the possession of the 
kingdom of Naples, but the Duke of Anjou resolved to 
assert his claim by force of arms. With his craftily 
obtained wealth he raised an army, and marched into 
Italy, where at first Le gained Bome slight advantages; 
but they were soon followed by fatal reverses. ~Bj the 
deBtruction of Lis army, and the loss of his baggage, he 
was reduced to actual poverty and distress; one small 
BilTer cup being the only viduiible remaining of the im- 
mense quantity of gold and silver that he had brought 
jrom France. The duke died some two yeai-s afterwards 
of vexation and disappointment. H'" son, however, 
assumed the title of Louis II. of Naples. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Burgundy had assumed the 
reins of power, and uaed them, as his brother Lad done, 
for Lis own purposes. His wife was Ifeh-ess of the Earl 
of Flanders, against whom the Flemings had risen in the 
preceding reign on account of their French earl attempt- 
ing to violate the municipal franchises of the country, 
Pierre Dubois and Philippe Ai-teveld, the son of the 
famous brewer, had directed with succesa the insurrection 
of the While Hoods, and the battle of Bruges, fought 
3rd May 1383, Lad overthrown the last hopes of Earl 
Louis. 

It appears that, for a quarter of a century, the spirit 
of revolt bad throughout Europe stined. m^ "Ctta \KA.&ft 
aad Iowa- classes. The entei-prise <rf "RVeim. ?A. "^^w^. 
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that of Wat Tyler in England, then that o£ ] 
Marcel at Paris, next the "jaoquea," the "tuchios," and 
the While Hoods! The insurrection, stLfled at one I'laoj^ 
broke out iu another, and it was to he feared, as Froisaar 
said, " that all the gentility and nobility would have be' 
elain and lost in France, and also in other countries." 

The Dukea of Burgondy and Berry now engaged thi 
young Charlea VI. in a war with the Flemings, to quel 
the insurrection, against Earl Louis. The French arm 
won a great victory at Rusebec, leaving 26,000 dead ( 
the field, and among them, the entire battaKon of Gliea 
with Arteveld. Flanders, bowever, was not crushed, but 
the French nobility had at length avenged the defeat a^ 
Courtray j and, to efface even the remembrance of it, thej 
carried away from the churches tlie gold apm-a of th^ 
knights slain in 1302, and set fire to the town, having fira' 
pillaged it. Charles, who had accompanied his army ii 
person, was lanch elated at this his first success. Ii 
1384, the Etirl of Flanders died, and the Duke of Bup 
gundy, his kinsman, inlierited his vast domains. Henoe' 
forward, the house of Burgundy concentrated all i' 
affection upon those lich provinces, and as it found mea 
of aggrandising itself on that side at the expense of t ^^ 
small Gei'man princes, it forgot by degrees both the blood 
from which it spi-ung, and the France in which il^ 
grandeur had commenced. 

The following year was employed in immense prepara* 
tiona for a descent upon England. Vessels enough -wer^ 
collected, says Fi-oiasart, to make a bridge from Calais t* 
Dover: there were 1400. An entii-e town of wood even 
was constructed capable of being taken to pie 
that the French might carry with them an entrenched 
carap. But the favourable moment for the passage wi 
allowed to pass by, and the pi-oject was forced to 1 
abandoned after an enonnous expenditure. Anothei* e: 
pedition against the Duke of Gueldreland, who for • 
pension of 400 livres paid bjin by England, had sent the 
French king a challenge, cost still more, and produced 
nothing (ISbS). 
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He young king's iiiicles liad purposely neglected bis 
ediicatioQ, onoouraging liim in frivoloua pursuita in order 
that they might cany on theii- ambitious scljeraes the 
more imintemipt«dly. Charles was of a gentle and 
affectionate nature, though hasty and impetitoua, and it 
b said that he never forgot & kindness, nor broke a pro- 
mise. In. 1388, being of age, he took the goTemment of 
the realm into his own hands, depriTed the Duke of 
Burgundy of his offices, and gave them to bis brother, 
the Duke of Orleans. He recalled soveral of hia ftitber's 
old servants, and displaced the creatiures of the dukes, 
bis uncles. The voice of public opinion was then very 
feeble; bo listened to it, however, and revoked sevei-al 
unjust laws and oppressive taxes, and showed every wish 
to rule bis people with justice. 

On his return frota the German war, Charles summoned 
a great couucil at Kheims, and tiie young king demanded 
of those present to give him their advice touching the 
conduct of public affidra. Fierre de Montaigu, Cardinal 
of Lflon, spoke first in praise of the king's good qualities, 
and esborted him to thus conunence the exercise of hia 
omnipotence, in disposing at will, without taking counsel 
of any one, of all which related to the ministry of war 
and the economy of his houseboid. Others supported the 
cardinal's advice: Charles "VI. declared that he was de- 
termined to follow it, and thanked hia uncles for the good 
aervices they had i-endei-ed him. The king had scarcely 
left Rbeiins, when the Cardinal of Lacm died poisonetL 

The old advisers of Charles "V., "the little folks," the 
marmoseU, as the great noblea disdainfully called them, 
beaded by the Constable Olivier de Clisson, resumed as 
ministers of State the direction of affairs. The new 
government was wise, economical, the friend of oi'der 
withui and peace without the realm; but the king was 
only the more prodigal on that account. Deprived of 
the pleasures and excitement of war, be needed those of 
feosta and tournaments, and the court festivities were 
incessant. Enterprises the most serious Viecame occaj5\.wQa 
for i^joioiag: a Journey made by tbe king in &.11 sox^'OattYa. 
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provinces, in order to put an end to tlie gi-eat Bcliiam 
which rent the Ohnrch, and to have an eye upon the 
disaBtrous administration of the Duke of Berry in Lan- 
guedoc, was nothing more than a long festival in which 
excess of expense vied with excess of scandal. The 
lst«rs made eiibrts to combat these disorders, or lessen 
their disastrous effects; they economised the expenditure 
of the State to supply the prodigality of the king, and 
the State was still the gainer by that aiTaugement. 

For four years these " little folks " had thus governed 
the kingdom, and during those four years the king's 
uncles and the greatest nohlea of France had been re- 
moved from the management of affiurs. These latter 
earnestly desired to put an end to such a, syetem. An 
Augevine nobleman, Pierre de Craon, a mortal enemy of 
the chief of the " marmosets," the constable De Cliaaon, 
devoted his personal hatred to the service of the political 
resentments of the ariatocracy. One night, on quitting 
the palace St Pol after a banquet, the constable » 
attacked in the streets by Ci-aon, who believing that 1 
had slain his victim, fled for protection to the Duke 4 
Brittany. Clisson, however, was ocly severely w 
but the king swore that Craon should pay dearly for 1 
treachery. The Duke of Brittany was summoned j| 
give up the assassin; and, on hia refusal, the king g 
exasperated, resolved to maa-ch in person into Britt&nyl 
punish his i-ebellious vassal. 

Charles, early in August 1393, against the advice J 
Ids physicians, bad led his army as far as Mans. 
fierce summer's heat acting upon his impatient spirit, I 
thrown him into a feverish condition. As he travers 
the forest apart from his troojis, to avoid the dust, he 11 
attended by only two pages, one of whom caiTted ] 
lance and the other hia helmet. Suddenly, a 
ciothed entirely in white rushtsi out of a thicket, 1 
the horse's bridle, shouting, "Stop, noble king!" pass ti 
onwards, you are betrayed!" Tiie figiire then 
disappeared. 

Tbia eiidden apparition gi'caUy is^lo.-tfed Charles, 
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little further on, the page who bore the lance falling 
asleep as he rode, the lance fell fi-om his hand and struck 
the king's helmet with a clanging sotrnd. The king, 
Htartled at the noise, and seized with a sudden frenzy, 
drew his aword, crying: "Upon the traitors!" He rnahed 
with his drawn swoi-d npon hia brother the Duke of 
Orleans, who with difEcnlty avoided hini, and would have 
killed or wounded soTeral of his attendants had they 
not Sed. At length, one of his knights sprang up behind 
Mm, and held him firmly by the arms until the rest had 
bonnd him tightly with coi-ds, when he was placed in a 
cart and taken back to Mans, without having recognised 

Charles remained for some months in a state of frenzy. 
Some attributed his madness to sorcery, when they ought 
only to have accused the king himself. Master at twelve 
years old of that unlimited power which has often ren- 
dered delirious the strongest minds, he had, at twenty-four, 
exhausted eveiy pleasure, every emotion, from the excite- 
ments of revelry to those of the battle-field; his constitu- 
tion was ruined, hia reason shaken: a violent ghock 
deranged him wholly. 

When some one expressed fear lest the king might be 
the victim of poison or sorcery; " No," replied the Duke 
of Berry, "he is neither poisoned nor bewitched, save by 
evil counsels." Those words embodied the fate of the 
"marmosets." Clisson was declared guilty of extortion 
and banished the realm, and a fine imposed upon him of 
100,000 silver mavka. The Sire de Montaigu, warned 
by his example, fled to Avignon, whilst others of his 
colleagues were arrested and flung into the Bastile. 

The king's uncles, therefore, were again placed in full 
poBseasion of the government; what did they dot The 
"mamioseta" had greatly busied themselves with putting 
en end to the great schism, the princes laboured at it also, 
but with such success that very soon, instead of two 
popes, there were three. They signed a truce with 
England for twenty-eight years, in 1396, and gave in. 
mamago to Bicbai-d U. at daughter o£ C\iat\«a'V\.-, VA, 
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in 1399, the English deposed, then strangled, it is saiJj^J 
their king, and that useful alliaace was lost. 

The government of the aristocracy was not auccesafuj^ 
its acts discredited it abroad; its divisions weakened i 
at homo. 




Isabella of Bavaria was not fifteen when she left G 
many to L^ married to Charles TI. Without parenta a 
guide in the midst of a corrupt court, she caught ite mannec 
Booner than she learned its language, and was devoted t 
nothing but luxury and pleasure. Years neither ri 
her conduct more regular, nor her thoughts more 
Charged, after the king'a insanity, with the guardians 
of his peraon, she made use of the authority which 1 
sad condition of her husband gave her to satisfy 1 
passions, Iter vices, and ber reveuge. It will shortly li 
seen to what extent this queen was fatal to Fmnoe. 

The Duke of Burgundy, Philip tfts Bold, mainttonej 
hiuDivlf iu jiower until liis dcAlli, in 1-10 1. TTii) si 
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the Fearless, desired to combine with Lis iulieritflnce tia 
influence in tte govetiiment; biit the Duke of Oikaiis, 
the king's brother, aJl-powerful with the queen, and 
master through her of the king and the Dau])hin, liead 
of the nobility, and a bi'illia.nt knight himself, hnd no 
idea of yielding power to any one. Eet'Ween him and 
John Hie Fea/rhis a rivali^y soon ai'oae, wliich thi"eatoned 
to merge into a civil war, even, in the heart of Paris 
itself: each assembled his men-at-ai'ma and foitifiud hia 
palacej but as they were on the point of attacking each 
other, the old Duke of Berry interposed, brought Jeita 
to the bedside of tho Ihike of Orleans, whu was ill, 
made them embrace, take the holy communion, and eat 
farther. This I'econciliation took place on the 20th 
November 1407; on tho 23rd, Louis of Oilcans was 
assassinated by John the Fearless. 

The Duchess of Orleans, Valentina, of Milan, and hor 
children called loudly for justicu on the mniiierer, and 
Duke. Jean was Bummoned to answer for his crime. He 
came, but attended with such a strong force of armod 
men, that the cuuncil found it necessary to acquit him. 
Afterwards, however, not feeling himself saife in Paris 
he withdrew to his possessions in Handei^s, whence ho 
caused it " to be said, preached and written " that he had 
only anticipated the sniires of the Duke of Orleans. 
Charles, the yoimg duke, entered a protest against the 
acquittal of hja fether's murderer, and called on all France 
to avenge his death. But the duke had made himself so 
odious, that the appeal of his son was unheeded: on the 
contrary, Jean (As Fearless returned to Paris, promising 
the people a speedy abolition of taxes, and extorting 
from the king letters of pai-don, by which Charles VI. 
was made to declare that he did not rel^iin any displeasiu'e 
against him. for having put his brother to death. The 
Duchess of Orleans, tiie gentle and beautiful Yalentina 
Visconti, took this injustice so much to heart, that she 
actually died of grief and shame. 

The Duke of Orleans was not deserving of much. 
r^ret. His government had been, a ' ' 
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manners. He Lad declared vmr against England, bat nafr 
waged it, merely using it as a pretest to increase the 
t&ses, whict te appropriated to himself. The Duke of 
Eurgmidy to render Imnself popular, strenuously opposed 
the sew imposts; and to make the people have patience, 
but m.ore especially to lay his hands on the rich spoila, ho 
sent to the scafiold the minister of finance, Jean da 
Montaigtt (1409), and restored to the ParisiaDB their old 
free constitution. Thus he became extremely popular, 
and that popularity he increased, by showing the citiEens, 
on every occasion, favours to which they wei-e not accus- 
tomed. Thepartyof theBurgnndianB,therefore,nowgaiiied 
the ascendancy in allairs; the opposite party were called 
Armagnaca. The yoimg Duke of Orleans had married a 
daughter of the Count of Armagnac, and allowed him- 
self to be governed by his father-in-law. Both partiea 
endeavoured to possess themselves of the king's peraon, 
and to govern in his name. Thus, the king out of hia 
senses, the queen despised and incapable, the pMiphiii 
threatened by his excesses with tho same fate as hia 
lather, the first prince of the blood sullied by an in- 
famous murder, no government other than an oppression 
of the people, but pirties in arms, war within and with- 
out — such was the state of France. She could only emeige 
therefrom by means of a catastrophe. 

Whilst Armagnacs and Burgundians were fighting, the 
King of England, Henry V., was of opinion that the 
time had come for him to mingle in the fray. He had, 
moreover, need of a foreign wai- to strengthen him on the 
throne which his father had usurped. 

Since the great pillaging of the previous centoiy, a 
wat with France was always popular in England. When, 
therefore, Henry proposed to ifivive the almost forgotten 
pretension of Edward III. to the crown of France, and 
undertake a serious expedition, he obtained easily from. 
Parliament 6000 men-at-arma, and 24,000 archers, with 
whom ho landed near Harfleur (14th August 1415). 
-After an heroic defence, whicli lasted an entire month,, 
SarSeur, iinfliiceonredj aurrondered. "Bwt'B.^inrjX 
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■ loaS 15,000 men, the half of his army. Too weak now 
to undertake anything, he determiiied to reach Calais liy 
, march aci-osB the country, and thence to fling a new 
and insolent defiance to the Fi-ench chivaliy. 

The Englith set out from Harfleur on the 8th October 
1415, and travei'sed the couatiy nearly to Calais without 
meeting with auy serious molestation; but the heat of 
the weather, and the quantity of fruit which they had 
eaten on the march, had occaBioned eo much illneas among 
them, that before Homy came up with the French army, 
hia troops were greatly reduced in numbers. The French 
princes sent a herald to Henry to fix the day and place 
of battle, to which the king simply replied, '' thitt it was 
not necessary to fix day or place, as every day would 
find him in the open country." 

Notwithstanding this reply, the French feared that 
their enemies would escape them, and the more surely to 
intercept them, the French princes posted themselves 
lei ween the villagea of Tramecourt and Agincourt, at a 
spot which the English must necessarily pass — in a nar- 
row valley between two woods, recently ploughed up and 
Boaked with rain. The French outnumbered the English 
fotu' to one. Henry expected iaatant battle; he exhorted 
his troopK to do their duty; but the sun set, and there 
was no attack. 

Early next morning, Heniy, after hearing three masses, 
mounted his small grey horse, and made a. judicious dis- 
position of his little force, placing his archers in the fi-ont. 
The Constable d'Albret formed hia army into thi-ee corps, 
reversing the English alignement, his files being from 
twenty to thirty men in depth. Wlien the action began, 
the French knights and nobles rushed to the front in a 
disorderly manner, and being met by showera of an-ows 
from the English archei-s, which pierced their hoi'sea, they 
were thrown into the utmost confusion. The archers 
then fiung aside their bows, and fell upon them sword in 
hand. Henry advanced with his main body, a deadly 
etru^le ensued, the first French line ■«&& \.T:sJK.6\v,'CQa 
on readied. The contes'ti bftcotmo^ -saiOTe * 
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Blaighter than a battle, this terrible fight ■was booh over. 
The Fi«nch nobles, who had borne the chief brunt of the 
day, suffered much more than the common soldiers. The 
Dukea cf Orleans and Bourbon, the Counts d'Eu, de 
Vendome, and de Eichemont, with 1500 other gentlemen, 
were taken priaoners; the constable himself and two of 
the Duke of Burgundy's brothers, with the Duko of 
Alen^on, were amongat tie slain. To these mnat be 
arfded 8000 knights, including 120 nobles bearing banners, 
besides thousands of common soldiers; of the English, 
only a few soores were killed. Too weak to improve his 
jirodigions victory, Henry led his wearied troops ti» 
Calais, and thence, with the Duke of Orleans and other 
noble prisoners, he embarked for England, 

The Duke of Burgundy had taken no part in the battle 
of Agincourt; it was his enemies who had undergone that 
disgraceful defeat. If he had made haste, he might have 
entered Paris as its master. The Count of Armagnac, the 
new constable, showed more promptitude. He took pos- 
session of the capital, of the king, of the Dauphin, who 
was still a youth, that is to say of the entire government. 
Charles, tbongh only sixteen when he bei»me Dauphin, 
took an active jiai-t in aflkirs; he joined the Armagnac^ 
and by his advice his mother, who had become infamous 
by her vices, was shut up in the castle at Tours. 

The Count of Armagnac, in order to restore some 
popularity to his pai-ty, showed a laudable activity. He 
hired ships of the Genoese, and proposed to lay siege to 
Harfleur (1416). But money was wanting; he had re- 
course to the great resource of that day — the alteration 
of the coinage, and forced loans, John (Ae I'earlesa be- 
came the pati-on of the poor. 

Paris murmured. John llie Fnarlcss, to increase the 
fermentation, prevented the arrival of provisions into tie 
great city. He had succeeded in carrying off from Toura 
Queen Isabella, and had declared her regent of the king- 
dom; he forbade the good towns, in his name, to pay the 
taxes imposed by Armagnac, and he negotiated with the 
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The latter had returned to France. Heniy V. had 
taken Caen, Rouen, and Bevel's,! other towns, and as a 
eonquerop who had notJiing to fear, he had divided his 
army into four corjm, in oi*dcr to march faster if neces- 
sary. What had he, in fact, to fear? The Dukes of 
Brittany, Ajijou, and Burgundy had sign.^ treaties of 
neutralitj with him. Armagnac could do nothing, for 
ho waa lednttd to borrow of the gainta, by melting their 
shidnes. The men of his party forsook him, hecanae they 
were not sufficiently- paid; he was forced to let Paris be 
guarded by the Parisiajis, who hated him, ajid who be- 
trayed him. 

In the night of 29th May 1418, the wicket of the St. 
Gei-main gate wr,a secretly opened by a pjirtisan of the 
Duke of Biu-jundy, and a baiid of his followers entered 
the town, headed by the sire de Lisle-Adfim, who rode 
through the streets shouting, "Peace and Burgundy!'' 
A few of the Armagnaca succeeding in escaping, carry- 
ing with them the Dauphin; hut the majority, and thg 
constable among others, were thrown into prison. This 
was only the prehide to a genei-nl daughter of all the 
Armagnacs. A fewdays afterwanls, the populace attacked 
the prisons and slew indiscriminately all they found 
therein. Armagnacs or not, 1600 persons perished. The 
count himself waa amongst the victims, and by way of 
amusement, the mob cut a large strip of akdn from the 
constable's body to represent by way of mockery " the 
white.Bcarf of the Armagnacs." 

Those terrible scenes had jnst taken place, when Duke 
John (/«) Fearleas returned with the queen to Pai'is, 
amidst the enthusiastic clamours of the multitude, who 
thought that they saw peace and abundance return with 
him. Vain hope! Neither the one nor the other. de- 
pended upon the Duke of Bni-giindy. To all the other 
evils, on the contrary, was added an epidemic which 
swept away in Paris and its environs 50,000 victims. 
The populace arose once more and furiously attacked 
those unfortunates who had been. ONeAwAtai '■fli 'Oqb> 
prisons, or had been flnng into them aVnw ^ti^ ■m.'wfiii "sS- 
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Jane. Oil tlia Slst of August, an immenae mob 
collected \mder the orders of the headsman Capelnche, 
whom the Duke of Bui-gundy confronted, entreated, and 
went 80 far as to grasp his hand without gaining any- 
thing. A fresh masBaci'e took place. A few days after- 
wards,' the duke sent this ferocious horde to besiege the 
Armagnacs shut up, he said, in Montlh^ry, and 
sss they had marched out, he closed the gates of Fariai 
behind them and Lad Oapeluche beheaded. 

John the Feaa-lesa found himself again the master of' 
the capital and of the government, but charged also witli 
the overwhelming I'eaponsibility which that position in- 
volved. How was he to grapple with femine, and curb 
a populace broke loose 1 How resist those Armagnao 
partisana, who had the Dauphin in their hands, and who 
occupied all the country round Paris? How make head 
against the English who were steadily making a conqn^t 
of the kingdom 1 

On learning the fall of Rouen, all the towns and places, 
ill the province opened their gates. The infatuation of 
the English reached its height by the conquest of that 
large and wealthy province. In a confei'cuce held neat* 
Melun between Henry and Isabella, to proposals of pe 
which the Duke of Burgundy made him, Henry T, 
plied by imperious demands : a daughter of Charles ' 
in marriage, and with her, Guyenne, Normandy, Brittany^ 
Maine, Anjou, and Touraine, and as the duke hesitated^ 
Henry said rudely: "Fair cousin, know that we will 
have the daughter of your king, and the rest, or wul put 
you, him and you, out of this kingdom," 

Repulsed on that side, John tke Fearless turned once 
more towards the Armagnacs, and had a friendly inter- 
view with the Dauphiu (aftenvarda Charles VII.). But 
his doubts and his rancour reviving, he addressed himself 
again to the English. Then the determined men who 
surrounded the Dattphin resolved to make an end, in theiri 
own way, with a prince who might at any moment deliveii 
np the kingdom to a foreigner. On the 10th September 
1419, the Duke of Burgundy, iimted. to sn. Va-tenriaw 
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witL the Dauphin on tho bi-itlgci of Mouterenu at the 
confluence of the Yonno and Seine, was there stabbed to 
death by Tanneguy Ducliatel aiid tho servitors of the 
^prince. 

The English king was at hand to gather the resulta of 
the orime which he had not conunitted. That wLich 
neither Crecy, nor Poitiers, nor Agincoiuii had done, the 
assassination on the bridge of Montoreau did: it gave 
the crown of Fi-ance to a Iritig of England, That atro- 
ciotis deed roused to revenge Philip the Good, tlie son of 
the murdered duke. Ha entered into a treaty with 
Henry V., in conjunction with Queen Isabelhi, who dis- 
inherited her son to crown her daughter. Philip, in the 
hope of for ever excluding the Dauphin from the throne 
of France, procured Henry to be declared regent during 
the life of Charles YI., and entitled to the succession 
after his death. Heniy married the Princess Catherine; 
and the two kings of France and England, with their 
two queeug, made a triumphant entry into Faxia. 

But the country did not sanction that liase abandon- 
joent of its rights and the treason of that unnatui'al 
mother. The long and vigorous resistance experienced by 
the English before Sens, Meaux, Melun and other strong- 
holds, taught Henry V, that he must possess himself of 
the whole of France. He foresaw the embarrassment of 
his position, and, when he should be no more, the fate of 
a conquest so laborious. When, already ailing, it was 
announced to him, during the siege of Meaux, that his 
young queen had given biiih to a son at ^Vindsor Castle, 
he remarked sorrowfully; "Henry of Monmouth will have 
reigned little and conquered much ; Henry of Windsor 
will reign long and lose all. The will of God be done," 

Both parts of the prediction were destined to be accom- 
plished, and the fii-st ere long. Although stUl young, 
Henry expired on the 14th August 1422. Seven weeks 
afterwards, Charles VI. in his turn, died, wept and re- 
gretted by the compassionate populace to whom, however, 
bis reign had been so futal, but who had seen, him ^.^x'&t 
like ihemselves. 
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CbarleS Til., eumamed Iha Victoruttis (1422-1461)-? 
Henry TI. and Charles VH.— On the 10th Novemb* 
1422, the body of Charles VI. had descended almost 
witliont ceremony into the vanlta of St. I>eiiis. He halt 
lived fifty-fivo ypara and reigned forty-two, thirty a| 
which he had ptissed in a atate of almost constant insanitfl 
The king, proclaimed at St. Denis, was an iu&nt t^ 
months old, grandson, on his mother's side, of Charles VL^ 
and in whose name hia uncles were abont to govern : th^ 
Duke of Bedford, Franc*; the Duke of Gloucester, 
England, ■ 

The king proclaimed in Berry, the only surviving sen 
of Charles VI., was a. young man of nineteen, of gi'acefii 
manners but feeble frame, pale-faced, of little cuuiugG 
and always dreading a violent death; for the rest, says I 
contemporary, "he was a good Latinist, a lively etoif 
teller, and very wise in council." He might have beet 
the latter later on, but at nineteen, ajid during maj^ 
years afterwards, he merely showed alacrity for pleasnrfli 
and dullness in the face of danger or business, Hi^ 
authority was only recognised in Touraine, the Orleotie 
nais, Berry, the Bourbonnais, Auvergne, lAoguedoi^ 
Dauphiny, and the Lyonnais. 

Two defeats, the one at Crevant, the other at Vemeui] 
inaugurated the reign of Charles VII., and served to ruij 
all his hopes in the north of France. He seemed indij 
ferent to it, and resigned to hear himself called derisive^ 
" the King of Bourges." He had transported to Foitiei 
hia council, parliament, and university. But Bourge 
and Poitiers were still cities too largo for him; ha trsjlei 
hia little court from chateau to ch4teau, devot«d entire!] 
to the sires de Giac, de Beaulieu, and de la Ti'^monilk^ 
submitting willingly to the all-powerftil influence of hji 
mother-in-law, Yolande of Sicily, and not withstand] 
that precarious position, still formidable to the t^ln gl jah. 

The regent Bedford had for some time vigorously c^ria 
on military operations, and the English were becomiu 
mom and more masters ot tbe cnaatvy. In. June 142i 
t/je Earl of Salisbury had landed at 0\uaa-wS.*i\iWiW) ig» 
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English troops. To them Bedford added 4000 Boldiers 
from the garrisons of Normandy, and this army reducing 
stronghold after stronghold on its marah, thus fought ita 
way to Orleans. 

Orleans was now the only remaining town of import- 
ance which Charles poaaessed. It was the portal of Berry, 
Bourbonnais, and Poitou. If taken, the King of Bourgea 
would be loft loEg only of Languedoc and Daiijiliiny. On 
12th October 1428, the English forces, commanded by 
the Earl of Saliabiuy, laid siege to it. He began opera- 
tions by erecting a number of towers round the place, the 
command of which was confined to the Earl of Suffolk, 
the English Achilles, IiOrd Talbot, and others among the 
bravest leaders of the array. From the imperfect invest- 
ment of the town, however, the Count Dunois, wto com- 
manded Charles's troops, contrived to throw in succour 
fi^m time to time, until by degifles the garrison numbered 
7000, under some of the best French tnighta. By this 
means Orleans waa enabled to hold out many months, diu"- 
ing which the brave Salisbury was slain by a chance cannon- 
shot, and his command given to the Earl of Suffolk. 

However, neither the lucky cannon-shots nor the jeers 
of the Orleannaia disconcerted British tenacity. The 
English added each week a new tower to those which 
they had constracted, and were I'apidly enclosing the 

I town all round, in order to reduce it by famine. Pro- 
Ticdons, had for the last four months, been scarce on botji 
sides, and Lent being near, the Duke of Bedford de- 

I spat^hed from Paris, imder the conduct of Sir John Pal- 
sta^ 2500 soldiers and 300 waggons of provisions and 

' munitionH, with great store of salted heiTings, The 
Count of Clermont, eldest son of the Duke de Bourbon, 
sallied out of Orleans, at the head of fiOOO men to attnck 
the convoy, but was driven back with great loss. This 
skirmish was called the battle of the kerrinffs, and the loss 
of it reduced the French to despair. 

The position of the town becoming daily more serious, 
the heiieged began to treat for a BUTren4et,\M\. fti'iii 'iJnss'j 
might not Ml ii)to the Jianda of tte Eng'^aVCos-j oSsstcA. 
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to yield up their city to the Dake of Burgundy. Philip 
the Good very wiUingly agreed to the proposal, and liaafc- 
eaed to tranBmit it to the Diike of Bedford. To this, 
however, the regent would not consent, remarking acri, 
monioualy that " he did not understand beating the buahea 
in order that another might take the birds." 

At this moment, when the fortunes of Charles "VXL 
seemed utterly hopeless, a sudden revolution waa efieoted 
in them by one of the most singular occurrences recorded 
in history. 

The Bufferings Prance was then enduring proceeded 
irom a variety of causes, but the people believed ii 
only — the English. To drive out the English, therefore^ 
became the daily engrossing thought, and man proviny 
incapable, they looked to Heaven to do it. That opioioa 
established itself by degrees from one end of France t(i 
the other: that the kingdom — betrayed, delivered up t( 
the foreigner by a woman, by tt queen, by the unworth] 
iBabella. of Bavaria — should be saved, delivered by a 
daughter of the people, by a vii-gin fi-om Lotraine. That 
heroic daughter of the people, that liberating virgin, was 
Joan of Arc. 

In 1429, Joan appears to have been fully convinced 
that to her was given the power to restore the kingdom, 
to Charles VII. She was remarkable for her early piety, 
and her talents, though uneducated, were considerable; 
and she evidently believed herself divinely commissioned 
to rescue her fallen country. By her enthuaiastio and 
almost superhuman exertiona, Charles VII. did, 
series of ^irmishes and battles, obtain full possession of 
his kingdom; and in eleven days siie had stricken dismay 
into an army which liad been the ten'or of France for 
eleven yeai-s. Charles VII. was crowned in her presence 
in the ancient church of Eheims (17th July 1430). Thig 
heroic girl afterwards fell into the hands of the English,. 
and to their lasting shame, was delivered up for trial to 
an ecclesiastical tribunal, on a charge of heresy and schism, 
^d burnt at Rouon, aa a witch, in her nineteenth year 
(30th Majr U3i). 
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Although the wai" still went on, it was no longer waged 
■with its former vigour, Charles had many brave captains, 
but no generals; and though he had shown himself at 
intervals capable in the field, bis habitual indolence made 
tihe occasions very rare. The inootivitj on the pirt of 
the English was mainly owing to a qaarrel between the 
regent's brother, Gloucester, and tie Duke of Burgundy, 
whose alliance hiul been of great importance to them. To 
render the young King Henry popuiar, the regent had bim 
crowned a second time in Paris. But the ceremony was 
injudiciously conducted : English nobles alone presided, 
not & single French prince being present. There was no 
liberation of prisonera, no reduction of taxes, no largesse 
to the people- A universal discontent was the result of 
a ceremony intended to arouse a favourable feeling towarda 
Henry VI-; and the Parisians once more fixed their hopes 
upon their own monarch. 

The tide of war now turned in favour of the French. 
The Duke of Eurgimdy deserted the English, and made 
a separate peace with Charles. The treaty of Arras gave 
Paris to the King of France, Lord Willoughby and tho 
1 5,000 English who formed the garrison shut themselvea 
np in the Bastile. The French commander was very 
desirous of making the English noblemen prisonei-a, esti- 
mating their ransom at 300,000 livres, but be had none 
of the materials necessary for a siege. The English 
offereil to deliver up the Bastile on tho condition that 
they should be allowed to retire with their belonging, 
and those who desired to follow tbem. The capitulation 
was accepted. They marched out by tbe gate St. Antoine, 
made tbe tour of tho ramparts, amidst the hootings of 
the populace, and embarked on the Seine, on their way 
to Rouen. 

The peace of Arraa was welcomed tbrouglioiit Franco 
with the liveliest expression of joy. On the otier band, 
to the regent Bcdfoi'd it proved such a blow, that tbe 
vexation consequent upon the frustration of his policy 
caused bis death shortly after its signature. Paris having, 
thus thrown oS tbe English yoke, and retixm.^ ^ ^ sKoaa 
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of its duty, Charles VII. made liia public entiy into tli* 
capita!, after » banislmieiit of seventeen years. 

From this time the English affairs betame totally ii 
trievable. Thna groimd was steadily, tbougb slowly^, 
gained by the French. A reformation in the royal forcaji 
now seemed ao urgent that Charles, being aroused froni; 
hia torpor, did not even wait until the end of the wa?; 
to take it in hand. He convoked the States-genei-al a,tf 
Orleans, and demanded their cooperation with him in aa, 
enterprise the boldest and most difficult, the reorganizfr^, 
tion of his army. The States voted a perpetual tax of 
1,300,000 livres for payment of the soldieiy, and m 
ordinance, moreover, conferred most extenaii'e powers o 
the king in other respecta. This ordinance of 1 4^39 y/s 
B, complete revolution, for it brought back the militatj.' 
forcea of the kingdom under the grasp of the sovereigU' 
Thus many intrigues wei'e set on foot. The barons v4 
the captains of the free companies declared that it was 
the reversal of all order, and that it was necexsary ts 
replace at the sooneat posatble op[X)itunity such a princ(^ 
by the Dauphin Louis, his son, a young man of seventeen^ 
who showed, they said, precocious talents. They litt^ 
suspected the sort of talents he would one day show! 

Impatient to reign, the Dauphin lent himself willinglj; 
to these intrigues. This young prince (afterwards Louiti. 
XI.) had early shown a disobedient and malignant tempeI;^ 
When not more than aixteen, he had joined some diiscon-. 
tented nobles in a conspiracy against the king. Charlea 
forgave him for this treason on aocount of his youth, and 
I'eceived him into favour as before. He now joined thft 
the dukes of Bourbon and Alen^on, the counts of Ten-. 
ddme and Dunois, and the chief captains of the free con 
panies, who, together, placed themselves at the head ( 
the rebellion. It was an insurrection of all tbe nobility 
against royalty, headed by the Dauphin. Charles Hvt«d 
with great promptitude and vigour, marehing instantlyi 
against tbe rebellious sti'ongbolds. Throughout Poitott. 
the citizens declared for tbe king, and those places fcll^, 
ono alter another, into hhi bauds. In the Bourbonnalf^ 
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ivergne, as in Poitou, the citizens were for tho king 
agftinst tliB nobles. The states of Anvergne declftred that 
they would devote themselves body and goods to that 
sovereign who was the protector of the poor against tlie 
vexations of the licentious soldieiy, and furnished him 
with money. The dukes of Bourbon and Alen^on, and 
the Dauphin saw plainly that they must not only sulimit 
hut innjlore paxdon. They went in search of Charles 
Vn., knelt down before him, and entreated his mercy. 
Ha generously told them that he would allow them to 
return to their several abodes without molestation. This 
prompt aubmisaiott of the rebels, and this agreement 
between the townspeople and royalty was a warning to 
the whole ariatoci'acy. 

The king, to prove that he was ready for any event, 
inarched his forces towards the north, and made his royal 
justice felt upon the frontier. He did this witha\it re- 
laxing for a moment the war against the English, taking 
from them Meaus and Pontoise in the centre, Dieppe in 
the north, and separating from them theii- allies of the 
south, the Counts d'Albret, de Fois, and Armagnac; 
obli^g the hitherto disdainful English to solicit a truce 
(liil), and the hand of a French princess, Margaret of 
Anjou, for their young King Henry "VT.; placing finally 
at their gates a new enemy by the mani^e of the 
Dauphin Lo«ia with Mavgai'et of Scotland, daughter of 
James I. 

Two ex3»ditions, the one directed agiiiust the Swiss, 
the other against Messina, served to rid Charles of the 
most mutinous of the free adventurers, and allowed liim 
to subject the rest to a rigorous discipline. He thus 
found himself in possession of a chosen body of 0000 
cavalry, embodied in regiments. By another ordinance, 
the kijg also gave to France a force of which it had great 
need, a regular and permanent infantry. All these re- 
foiTus bad been suboi'dinate to another, that of finance, 
commenced by Jacques Coeur, in 1443. 

These reforms accomplished, Charles found himself 
strong enough to bring the wiu- with t\iii ¥iVi^\^ Wj a.'o. 
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end. All Nonuandy was conquered within the Bpacd 
a year. The govermnent of Henry VI., or rather that 
of Margaret of Anjou, had need of a great Bucceaa abroad 
in order to restore ita influence at home. Talbot, theiL 
in his eightieth year, who alone remained of all Henry'rf 
brave generala, made a last efibrt to redeem the honou* 
and interests of hia country by bringing Guyenne onctf 
more \inder English sway. He was at first sucoesaful^; 
the inhabitants of Bordeaux themaelvea admitting thef 
Engiiah into their city, and as almoet all the ooimtiy 
followed that example, the King of France had to reconi* 
menco its conquest. In July 1453, an action was fought 
under the walls of CastiUon, in which Talbot and his soa 
were alain. This defeat was followed by the complete 
ruin of the English. On the 19th October, Charles VIL 
entered Bordeaux in triumph. The hundred years' wai^ 
was ended, and of all their conquests in Fiunce nothing^ 
remained to the English except Calais and two e 
neighboTiring towns. 

Though Charles tlte Victorious bad thus at length i 
conquered hia realm, he had yet to contend with the 
enmity of certain feudatories, who looked with no favour- 
able eye upon the progress of French I'oyalty; that royalty 
which, instead of tournaments and festivities, made law^ 
organised finances, reformed armies, and drove out the 
Engiiah. Without breaking openly with the king, the 
Duke of Biu'gundy had become the protector of all the 
malcontents. But a more dangerous enemy was the heir 
to the throne, that Dauphin !Louis who, as has been seen, 
figured when sL'cteen years old only, as the head of a 
great aiTstocratio conspiracy against his father. Charles, 
to give occupation to that restless spirit, sent him into 
Dauphiny, his appanage. Thei-e he busied hi in self with 
■what he considered ameliorations, veiy often changii^ 
things merely for the aalco of change, intriguing with; 
everybody, with the king's ministers, with tie dukes at 
Alea^on and Burgundy, and surrounding himself with' 
all those who were odious to Charles VU.; as dai 
in short, ia Paupliiny as he bed \i«eii iiv Fmn'^Q. 
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The goTemraent of Charles acted promptly and Tigor- 
oualy, despatching a body of troops under Cljabanncs, the 
king'H fa,vourite, to the frontiei's of DaupLiny, ■whilst 
Charles himself marched ■with an annj- to Ljodb. Dis- 
concerted by this promptit^ude, the Dauphin mounted his 
horse, and with six attendants fled into Fmnohe-Comte, 
whence he went to geek an asylum in the court of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

At the French court groat u: 
from his retreat at Genappa, ; 
kingdom, 'wrote the most Bubmi 
but in reality with the intention of estranging his 
iniuifiters from him. The league of the dukes of Alengon 
and Burgundy with the Dauphin threw Charles into a 
settled melancholy. He was enfeebled by disorders which 
had not ceased witli his mature age. He had ao incur- 
able abscess in the mouth, the agony of which was at 
tiniea intolerable. In the wanderinga of deliriuni, mingled 
with the ftpprehensiona of poiaon which he had cODceived, 
he refused all nourishment, or probably from the nature 
of his malady he was unable to take any, and died, 22Qd 
July 1461. He was fifty-nine years old, and had reigned 
thirty-nine yeai-s. He married Mary of Anjou, daughter 
of Louis Jl., titular King of Haples, and bad two sons 
and foui' daughters. 
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Louis XL (1 461-1472). — Louis tcss in bis tHirty-ainth 
year when the uewa of his father's death reached him in 
Brabant, whilst the guest, the friend, the " gossip" of the^ 
Duke of Burgundy. From that h:)spitable court he took 
hia instant departure, lest any attempt should be made to 
place bis younger brother on the throne. All the Bur- 
gimdian nobility mounted on hoi-seluLck to escort that 
'■ king of the nobles " to hia i-ealm, for feudality fancied 
itafilf saved by the acceasioa of the Dauphin. " I ■will do 
my best," said Philip tfi« Good, " to conduct the Frenchi 
kiiig to his consecration at the head of 100,000 men; 
and foi"th the king and duke rode attended by a, valiant 
court and most magnificent retinue to Itheims, 'whez9 
Louis was crowned by the archbishop. 

Louis bad re-entered France so poorly clad, and with 
words so humble, that the real king, to all appearance, 
was Duke Philip die Good. At least, he was protector 
of the king, he who had welcomed him in his extremity; 
therefore Louis refused him nothing. To do him honour, 
he made him nominate eighty members of Parliament 
of which, it is true, not one ever took his seat. Ho 
granted to him the free transmission of merchandise from 
one frontier to the other, under the condition that Par- 
liament shoidd register the concession, but the Parliament 
never did He granted a pardon to the Duke of AJen^on, 
but kept possession of the children and strongbolda of 
that prince. The Duke of Eurgundy returned hom€^ 
loaded with honours and fciir -worOis, Wt rximei. 
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From Rheims, Loiiis went directly to Paris, escorted 
by a. force of tliii-teen or fourteen. thousBjid soldiei'G, which 
secured him from all opposition. 

Then Louis XI. found himself at home, set to work 
and began in earnest that reign whi;;h, in whatsoever 
manner we may judge of the king himself, m.vist be 
reckoned as one of the most important in history. That 
reign opened amidst circumstances the happiest externally. 
Not one of the states bordering on France was in a con- 
dition to thwart Louis XL in what he was about to 
undertake. England, engaged in the terrible War of tha 
Itoaes, was for a long time tinable to intervene seriously 
iu the affairs of France. Spain was divided; Germany 
powerless, thanks to its anarchical constitution; Italy 
had not been for several centuries formidable to any 

But if Louis XI. was secure from encountering any 
great embarrassment from without, the interior of his 
realm oflered him much: for feudaliEm still possessed 
considerable strength. It had at its head an aristoci-acy 
of appaoaged princes, related more or leas to the Pi'ench 
kings, powerful families, rich by their vast donuuEs, 
proud of their origin, and formidable by their pretensions 
to a royal independence. The first political act of Louis 
was to deprive his brother of everything his father had 
given him, excepting the province of Berry. He dis- 
missed his father's ministers, as well aa the chief officers 
of the household, and replaced them by men of low birth 
and mean habits, who, he thought, would be more sub- 
servient to his will than he could expect persons of higher 
station to be. 

The aristocracy was still more menaced. It saw the 
king confer titles of nobility on consuls of small towns, 
on mayors of boroughs, and to defend agricultui'e ogainst 
seigneurial recreations, attacked tha privileges of seigno- 
ries by forbidding any one to hunt, except the princes, 
imder corporal and pecuniary penalties. These and many 
other inimical measui'es excited the indiga^tioTi ci^ "0^ 
nobles, sod a league, called the League of tiw PubXVn Goodj 
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■was formed against the king, a.t the head of which 
the dukes of Berry and Brittany. Irfiiiis had not reigned! 
four years when every one's hand was against him. Thn 
people burdened with many taxes, levied for the exigencies 
of a government which they did not yet nnderstaod; the 
middle class injured in its particular interests, of whicb 
it was unwilling to make the sacrifice for the general 
good; the clergy threatened as to their property, tha 
small nobles in their most cherished lights and customs, 
the high aristocracy in its sovereign pretensions, all thess 
classes, so widely different, so often hostile one toward* 
another, were momentarily about to agi-ee on one point — - 
to limit and shackle the royal authority. 

The Count of Charolois, the Duke of Eurguady'B 
eldest son, also joined this confederacy. Hi a father 
Philip the Good, in 1465, having sunk into a condition of 
imbecility, from which he never I'eoovered during the last 
two years of his life, the Count of Charolois, Charles t/tg 
Bold, had taken the dii-ection of aflairs. His fiery and 
impetuous nature revolted against the cold-blooded, un- 
grateful Louis, who unmindful of aU his obligations to 
the house of Bui'gundy, secretly tampered with the duke's 
ministers to weaken and impair it. 

Louis having written to the Puke of Bourbon, begging 
Tiim to hasten to his assistance with 100 lances, the duke' 
wrote the king a significant refusal, and circulated copief: 
of his letter (13th March HG5). On the 15th, the Doke: 
of Berrj' issued a manifesto against the government of 
his brother; and on the 22nd, the Duke of Brittany,. 
Francis II., declared himself the enemy of every enemy 
of the Duke of Burgundy, " without excepting my lord 
the king." Nez.t came the hostile declaratioos of the 
nobility. Every one was eager to take part in the Zeagttt 
of the Pvhlic Good. 

This coalition agreed to assemble its forces beftire' 
Paris. The king, after ci-uahing an insurrection in thff 
Bourbonnais, was at this time hastening to Paris with, 
his army, with the intention of throwing himself into ths 
capita} before the ooafedeiiitea b1iou14 Wve ioiaed their 
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forces. His army ami that of Cliaroloia met unexpeet- 
near Montlheri, and a battle enaiied. The victory 
50 undecided that both parties claimed it. Louis, 
■whose main object was to reach Paris, did not stay to 
foUow up any advantage he might have gained, and left 
Charles in possession of the tield, boaating of being the 
victor. Once insidis Paris, he armed the citizens, and 
accepted d council of their own choosing, six being 
citizens, six members of Parliament, and six clerks of 
the university. He also decreed a reversion of tAxes, and 
took eveiy other means of gaining over Paris, believing 
that if he had Paris he would have France, whatsoever 
might happen. 

Although the confederates at length mustered 100,000 
men, they neither acted in unison nor promptly. Per- 
sonally brave as Louis XI. was, his combata by choice 
were those fought out by strength of mind, finesse, and 
cunning. Thus he negotiated, parleyed incessantly ; 
seekiiig to divide by atratagem those princes who agreed 
so badly together, and sparing neither money nor pro- 
mises; so iha league came to nothing, some of them 
already feeling sure of selling themselves to the king. 
The name of " mai'ket " was given to the theati-e of these 
negotiations between Chai'enton and St. Antoine; each 
might there make his price; and seventl had it. One 
required money, another domains, and one the constable's 
Bword; nothing was refused: and the king already saw 
the Jjeague dissolved by hia address, the dukes of Brit- 
tany and Bm'gundy isolated, perhaps enemies. 

Having accomplished this great object, and at little 
more expense than that of a few promises, and with no 
other loss than that of hia honour — a loss which he but 
little regai-ded — Louis made a treaty with the confedei-atfis, 
called the Peace of Conflans (1466). "The Uonnans 
desire a duke," said the king; "eh, well! they shall have 
one." That duke was his brother. And all the rest 
Bhared as largely. All thia was not exactly for the 
Public Good. 

8acb a treaty strictlj executed wo\iOt Vwsa \K.wi '^'^ 
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finaJly, if the news were perfectly true, the ! 
LoHis XI. was still guaranteed by the terms o" 
conduct. 

The fiery Charles, nevertheless, became furiously a; _ . . 
and instently ordered the gates of the castle to be closed 
and strictly guarded, tLiis making the king a prisoner. 
Lonis, however, did not let his presence of mind forsiike 
him in this emergency. He began to consider how ho 
might extricate himself, and found means to send tempting 
messages and rich presents to those of the duke's attend- 
ants who, he supposed, had most influence with their 
master. Meanwhile, Charles was in a state of mind 
scarcely more enviable than that of Louis. On the first 
day he was almost like a madman, and it seemed a 
nothing would ap^ieose him but the death of his prisoner. 
On the second day he became more calm, and held k 
council on the conduct to be observed towards Louis XL 
The council lasted during the greater part of the day, 
and part of the night, bub without coming to any det^- 
minatioE, Charles waa sometimes inclined to keep the 
king a prisoner for life, at other times he seemed as if ho 
only wanted a little encour^ement from his corincil to 
put him to death at once. But then his brother Charles 
(duke of Berry) woiiltl ascend the thi-one in his place, 
and that brother at that moment was the friend, the ally, 
the guest of the Duke of Brittany. Was it worth while 
to render himself guilty of such a crime merely to plaoa 
the crown on the head of a prince devoted to Breton 
influenoel It were better to extort important concessions 
from the Icing, humiliate him, and by that humiliaticn, 
ruin him in public opinion ; the calculation was at 
as the action was disloyal. 

Charles at length hecame more reasonable, and s 
pacified as to consent that the king should have his 
liberty, on conditions which were suf&ciently humiliating, 
but with which Louis was glad enough to comply. On* 
of these conditions was, that he should ^ve wp to his 
brother Champagne and Brie; another was, that he 
should accompany the duke to Liege to suppres '' 
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To cede Champagne to his brother was to give 
I it to Charles i!ie Bold, who wonlJ thereby find that 
' commiiiiication, so desirable for him, between hia states 
I of Flanders and of Burgundy. To mai-ch against Liege, 
■which bore his flag, was a baseness. But the princes of 
that age placed success in the foreground, honour behind. 
. Ix>uis XI., therefore, followed Charles to the siege, and 
I there fought bravely. 

Once more safe in Paris, Louis thought only of eSacing 
the remembrance of his captivity by annulling the unlucky 
treaty necessity had forced from him at Peronne. Not 
choosing to give to his brother Champagne and Brie, a 
territoiy which ■would place him near his ally Charles 
t/te Sold, he persuaded him to accept the rich and fertile 
^ovince of Guyenne instead. Charles was violently 
enraged at this infringement of the treaty, and was on 
ithe point of enforcing the observance of it, when the 
; death of the Uuke of Berry, in 1471, removed the object 
lof the dispute, although it did not prevent the war 
I bre-aidng ont. 

I The Duke of Berry's death was attributed to his having 
leaten part of a poisoned pea{:h, and Louis was strongly 
suspected of having contrived, or at least connived at it. 
Ifothing was ever proved to confirm or remove that 
suspicion, but Charles acted on the belief that it ■was a 
irue one, and to avenge his &iend's death, swore that ho 
■would carry on. the war ruthlessly. He kept his word. 
Having halted before the small to'wn of Ncsle, he efiectod 
an entrance by declaring a capitulation, already com- 
menced, broken, and gave an order to slay eveiy soul 
therein. Men, ■women, and children, having taken refuge 
in the great church, they ■were therein massacred. The 
duke rode into the edifice on horseback, and seeing how 
thoroughly his order had been obeyed, made the sign of 
the cross, exclaiming, " By St. Geoi'ge, my lads, you have 
made here a glorious butchery!" The floor of the chtireh 
•was six inches deep ■with blood. Such was the atone- 
ment made by the imoflending inhabitants of Nesic, for 
H crime imputed to their cold-blooded monatcV 
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Charles next attacked Beanvaia, bat suffered a 
the townspeople baring valiantly Biistained an 
which lasted elovtu hours. He thought to have c 
the place at the lirst blow, hut not being prepared for fc" 
cdege, he struck his tents and marched towards Nomiandy, 
burning all the sniail towns on his way, but closely fol- 
lowed by the French, who cut off hia supplies. Having 
reached itouen, whei-e he expected to he joined by tiiB:H 
Duke of Brittany, he remain^ four days under its wallBjJ 
then, accusing Fran^oia n. of having failed in his pnlH 
mise, he withdrew into his own territories. ^M 

This war, with the interruption of occasional truc^^f 
continued many yeai-s. The treaty of Peronne, by ^111(^1 
it was thought to bring the king so low, was torn ii|nH 
the disgrace of Liege was compensated, in the eyes 4^| 
Louis XI., by the shame of Beauvais. And if the craf^H 
king had succeeded in emerging with so much addre^H 
fi.'om such an evil strait, what dare he not do in fiitn^H 
■with greater resources and leas embarrassment J ~M 

Chariea tke Bold, nevertheless, continued to wage hir^ 
■wars of a^'greaaion with more or less success on all sideq. 3l 
In 147S, be had engaged himself in one in which Iut'>a 
strove to sustain against the pope and the Germaarl 
emperor, Frederick III., the Archbishop of ColognBj .1 
Robert of Bavaria, who had named Charles protector of-l 
his electorate. The latt«r was besieging the small towvlJl 
of Neuss, near Cologne; but, situated on a rock and wdfl 
defended, Neiiss regLeted eleven months. The arrival <^| 
an immense German army forced the duke to raise tl^| 

Thus the terrible prince fell bftck baffled and insultA^H 

The Swiss had defied him, the Cuke of Lorraine defi«H 

him. The King of Fi-ance had stripped Mm of hia towi^H 

in Picai-dy, and was advancing in Artois; and he upa^B 

■ 'whom he had reckoned to keep Louis XT. in chec^T^ 

I Bigned a treaty of ])eace with France. 1 

u On setting out for Germany, Charles had preasetfl 

^ Edward IV. of England to make a descent upon Franotffl 

. War Buited the latter as & meana c£ rtW^^s^ iQund h^^| 
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all those parties whose eontentiona -went ti'OHbling his 
kingdoin ; and, with the concurrence of the Diike of 
Burgundy and the constable Saint-Pol, he reckoned upon 
a short and glorious campaign. He landed at Calais at 
the head of a magnificent army, demanding the French 
crown aa belonging to him by inheritance, and thinlting 
to find the duie there with all his forces. Chnrlea joined 
him shortly afterwards, almost alone, to tell him tlmt he 
would attack on another side, by LoiTaine, and thiit the 
constable would throw open to him his fortresses, the 
gates of France; and thereupon he departed. The 
Fkiglish king, upon this assurance, marched forwnrda 
aa far as the Somnie, and on halting before Saint Quentin, 
was fired upon by the constable. This perfidious man 
had sold himself to two masters, betraying the aecreta of 
the one to the other, and deceiving both. Hia chief 
object was to jiromoto the war between France and 
Burgundy, because during a time of war his emoluments 
aa constable were enhwiced. At last hia tieacheiy 
becaaie so evident, that both Chai-lea and Louis were 
equally convinced of it. They therefore mutually agreed 
tl^t whichever of them should fii-st seize upon the con- 
stable should either put him to death in eight days, or 
else give him up to the other. Hearing of this, Baint- 
Pol had shut himself up in St, Quentin, where he 
remained for some time in security. At last, thinking 
he was not safe from Louis in that town, he determined 
to throw himself upon the generosity of the Duke of 
Bui^undy, and obtaining a safe-conduct from him, he 
sought refuge in his territories. Louis instantly claimed 
the traitor, and Charles delivered bim up. He was taken 
to Paris, condemned, and executed (19th Dec. 1475). 

Edward IV. of England waa greatly irritated against 
those who, having invited him abroad, had given him 
such a reception. Louis also trembled at the thought 
of an English army in his kingdom, and resolved to 
spare no pains to get rid of it. He began by bribing 
the herald who had brought Edward's defiance, ■wi.t'a. ?iW!) 
crowns and 20 eUa of velvet, and fine "^rOTmBea, yI "^^aEft 
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■were made; next some of the English nobles, and at 
length the Hog himself. After feasting the Eogliali 
right royally at Amiens, a, treaty was concluded at 
Pecquigny, in which Loiub agreed to pay Edward 75,000 
crowna for the expenses of the war, and an annuity of 
60,000, and that the Dauphin ehould marry the King of 
England's eldest daughter. These feasta and atipulations > 
had nothing heroic in them, but they proved very useful. 
Louia looked only to the result — the depiirture of Edward 
and his host. The French people gave ttuH peace ths 
name of the Merchant's Truce. 

As this treaty greatly offended the Duke of Burgundy, 
he refused to be a party to it. He, however, soon aftCT- 
wards made a tmoe with Louis for nine years. Ho waa 
urged to this by his ambition prompting him to turn hia 
arms against liis other neighbour. He attacked the 
Duke of Lorraine, and dispossessed him of hia dominions. 
He invaded Savoy, and next attempted to subjugate the. 
Swjiis; but froni thow "cow-herds of the Alpa," as ha 
contemptuously called them, he met with an unexpectett 
repulse. He attacked them in midwinter with an army;- 
of 18,000 men, who had just made two fatiguing cam- 
paigns. On 18th Feb. 1476, he assailed the little town 
of Grandson; but the place still held out on the 28tli. 
To induce the defenders to surrender, he promised them, 
their lives, and when they gave themselves up, he caused 
them to be hanged upon a walnut ti'ee. 

The news of this i>erlidy aroused the whole of Switzer- 
land. Tlie confederated army of the cantons went in 
search of the Burgundian troops, and found them massed. 
in a narrow plain, where neither artillery nor cavalry 
coidd raano3uvre. The Swiss foot soldiers, armed wit^, 
pikes 18 feet long, made short work of their hampered' 
enemies. An uneKpocted arrival of cantonal forceSj 
changed the movement to the rear of the BurgandianBi 
into a panic, and all the efforts of the duke could not, 
suSlce to stop the rout. Though the loss was inconaiderf 
able, his prestige was gone: Charles of Burgundy wa^ 
ao longer Ciiarles tAs /nt)in«ible; ^ WA &«d. Hia^ 
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sword, his tent, his diamonds, his ducal seal, hia collar 
of the Golden Fleece, remained in the hands of the Swiss 
— "those rusticB," as he called them. 

This defeat, instead of checking his ambitious projects, 
merely made him piu-sue them more rashly. He thought 
only of vengeance. With an inadequate force, against 
all advice, he made another impetuous attack on the 
Swiss, and was defeated with a loss of from 8000 to 
10,000 men. 

Conquered and a fugitive, he convoked the sfeites of 
Franche-Comte, Burgundy, and Flanders; but only to 
receive on all sides humiliating refusals, to bear bitter 
and insulting words. His enemies took advantage of hia 
disaster, and he had now to make head against the Swiss, 
Ixiuis XI., and BenS de Yaudemont all at once. An 
attack upon Nancy by the latter, his feeblest adversary, 
he felt moat acutely. He had intended Nancy to bo the 
capital of his future kingdom. He hastened to save the 
plac9, and arrived imder its walls on the 22nd October. 
He was too late: the town had been taken three days 
previously. But it had neither garrison nor provisions, 
and by keeping a strict blockade, Charles hoped to retake 
it shortly. 

Hia enemies displayed as much activity as he did 
obstinacy. Ken6 hired Swiss and German mercenaries. 
The Duke of Jjorraino joined him with 20,000 men. 
Charles had only 4000 soldiers. Nevertheless, no remon- 
strance could induce him to raise the siege. "If it must 
be," said he, " I will fight alone." On Sunday, January 
5, 1477, he marched to the encounter during a heavy 
snow-storm, expecting to perish rather than conquer. In 
a few moments the little Burgundian army was dispersed, 
taken, or slain. The duke himself was killed by an 
unknown foe. The next d«y one of his pages recognised 
his mutUated body. 

The Flemings, ill-ti-eated by Charles the Bold, looked 
upon his death as a veritable deliverance. By it his 
vast possessions, which extended from tiie ivOTftie,vQ.'^issiA». 
of Hollaad to the fivntiers of Swi1,iet\B»4, 6.(siiicwi.«.'i. '^ 
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his only child Mary, then in her twentieth year. On- 
the news of the duke's death arrivmg at Ghent, the 
citizens took the govemment into their own hands, slew 
the mi^istrates, and refused to acknowledge the young 
duchesa'a authority. Young and inexperienced, Maiy 
placed her chief confidence in her mother-in-law, Margareti 
of York, and a few old adherents of her family. Tha 
Flemings thought to maiTy the young ])rinces8 as they 
chose, and at the outset, made her promise that she would. 
only govern by the Council of the States of Flander& 
She promised, but at the same time she wrote to hei 
godfather, Louis XI., that her two counsellors would be 
two Burgundians, servants of hei- late father, the chancelloi? 
Hugonet, and the aire d'Humbercourt Louis, actiog 
with his wonted treachery, showed that letter to the- 
deputies of Ghent, and the populace, infuriated against 
the two counsellors, clamoured for their death. The 
duchess implored and entreated that their lives might be 
Bpared, but her prayers were useJeaa. They were ejcecuted 
almrat in her sight She never forgave Louis XL th*' 
humiliation he made her undergo, and, ia spite of tha 
King of France, and of her own subjects, who wished to 
make her mai-ry the parricide, Adolph of Gueidres, she 
gave herself and her rich inheritance to IMaximiliaa of 
Austria, one of the niunerous princes to whom her father 
had promised her hand. 

Amongst those princely marriages which history sig- 
nalises on account of the greatness of their consequencesi, 
figures in the first rank that of Maximilian of Austria 
and Mary of Burgundy. Their eon, Philip the Fair, 
married the heiress of Castile and Aragon; thus tha 
Spanish, Btirgundian, and Austrian possessions vers 
found united in one single hand, whence arose the 
strous power of Charles V., the struggle of France, 
straggle of Europe against the house of Austria. 

Louis XL, now stricken with jialsy, and dec] 
rapidly in bodily health, had formed so gi'eat a dread 
the nobles and princes of the blood, that he shut bimi 
up ia Ms prison-fortreas o£ Pleaaui, neat Tlwxk- " 
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ths crafty o!d king, filthough conscious that death was 
approadiiiig, still filled Europe with his activity of miud, 
increaamg in hia niifitrust and cruelties as he became more 
enfeebled, and clinging with alt his might to life and 
power, T-fJH right hand parftiysed, this moribund monarch 
touched with hia left hand or right elbow, the ti-eatles 
which gave him the four fine pi^ovincea of Picardy and 
Artoia with the earldom of Boulogne, "the duchy and 
earldom of Burgundy with Charolais and Ausen'e. A 
lawsuit had brought him the duchy of Alen^oa and 
Perche; the death of hia brother, Guyeone; and his 
intervention in the aSaii-s of Spain, Eousaiilou and 
Cerdagae, Thus eleven provinces were reunited to the 
domains of the crown during a single reigu. It was an 
immense step towards unity of tewitory, and a decisive 
blow dealt against the power of the great feudatories. 
Aristocracy was vanquished, royalty released from thral- 
dom; end to avoid fresh tronbles, the king employed only 
mean persons about him, his barber and his hangman, 
whom he could easily replunge into the ohscui'ity whence 
La bad drawn them. 

Thus the King of France, dying in his sixty-firet year, 
made incredible efforts to attach himself to life. But the 
time had arrived when, instead of enjoying, as he had 
hoped, the fruits of his Labours, he was to pay the penalty 
of his crimen. The nearer death approached, the more 
his dread of it inci-eased. To ward it off he Lad recouise 
to every kind of superatitiou. He induced the King 
of Naples to send him " the good holy man, Francis 
de Paule," before whom he threw himself ujion his 
knees, praying him to prolong his life. The remedies, 
the prayers, the longing for life were alike useless. Those 
who surrounded him, and whom he had always told to 
announce gently to him the approach of danger, told hitn 
bluntly that he most die. Then at lost he resigned him- 
self to what was inevitable, sent for bis son, the Dauphin, 
gave him excellent advice, and expired on the 3Dth 
August 1483. 

The £/5t with of iouis, to whom lie vjo.a mMtiBi. -wVwv 
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Dauphin, Margaret, daughter of James L of Scotland, 
died of grief, it is said, at his harshness and neglect; 
nor, from the same reason, was his second contort, 
Charlotte of Savoy, more happy. By her he had three 
children: Charles who succeeded him; Anne, married 
to Pierre de Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu; Joan, married 
to the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis XII. 




THE WARS IN ITALY, 

ChflrieB VIII. (1483-1498).— Charles, tlie yoimgest o£ 
tte childi-en of the defunct king, was short of stature, 
'with B. large head, veiy short neck set upon broad and 
'high shoulders, and long lank legs. Such is the unflat- 
'tering portrait contemporaries have left us of his pei-son. 
His father, who had but little affection for a sickly and 
■unintelligent boy, kept him away from his court at 
lAnboise. It is doubtful whether he ever knew how to 
' lead. This unhappy prince was now, as King of France, 
(in full possession of authority, for he had entered iijioii 
jliia foui-teenth year, the law fixing the age of thirteen as 
the majority for its kings. 

j This legid fiction deceived no one. It was well known 
that the royal authority, vested appai'ently in a boy, hud 
ifiillen entirely into tlio hands of his sister, Anne of 
\ France, manied to Pierro de Eeaujeu, of the house of 
' Eourbon. This nobleman, younger son of a great family, 
' did not bring a very solid support to a princess of twenty- 
■two,who had neither the will of her father nor the affec- 
'tion of her brother, neither the laws of the realm nor 
!the benefit of experience; but only the advantage of 
• reuniting in her person many of the qualities of Louis 
I XI. Louis, who said of her, " She is the least silly 
. ■woman in the world, for of wise women there are none," 
' liad confided to Anne the cnre of the education and health 
i of the young king. 

The princes of the blood, ami mote es'^emSaj "Ooa 
Duke of Orleans, envious of the po^wer Aiiii.'& "^la^ 'Oasa 
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acquired, convoked the States-general at Toiirs, in 
hope of displacing her. The Diifee of Orleans did i 
doubt that they would aid him in supplanting hia ai 
in-law, and Anne reckoned correctly on making use c 
them to bridle all that youthful ambition. The States 
after ddiberation, did not arrive at a very definite ( 
aion, remitting everything to the' king, with the a' 
recommendation that he should stricljy have taken t 
advice of his council, to be composed of twelve deputi 
of the States. In the king's absence, the Duke c 
Orleans was to preside over that council, and in Id 
default, the Ihike of Bourbon, and after him the Lord a 

" The lady of Eeaujeu " was not even named in t 
decree; the Duke of Orleona, on the coiitrnry, remaii 
the ostensible head of the government, and thought to h 
it. However, Anne, who had ftccustomed her brother ti 
obey and fear her, in making bim preside over the con 
cil, reduced the duke's office to a mere nullity. Thus w 
found constituted, without any one foreseeing it, v 
was called " the government of Madame," destined to a 
tinue the firm and energetic government of Louis XL 

The Duke of Orleans had shone brilliantly in the & 
and tournaments celebrated in hononr of the c 
of Chu-les YIII. His good looks, his chivatrons i 
noK, his inclination for p1ea«ui-e and dissipation mm 
deep impression upon the young king, his bi-other-in- 
over whom he was gaining an ascendancy which i 
gave Anne of Beaujeu the liveliest uneasiness, 
heard whi3[>ers, at the same time, of secret plots of i 
princes against her authority. She cut the Itnot of tfa 
difficulty like a true daughter of Louis XL, by despatol 
ing suddenly to Paris a body of men*at-arms with ordet 
to arrest the Duke of Orleans. The Duke -^ 
moment playing at tennis with the Count of Dunoia a. 
some other courtiers. Tlie princes had only time I 
mrnint the first horses tbey could find and flee at the 
utmost speed. Louis of Orleans, declared a rebel, fled ( 
the coiirt o£ Brittany, formed ua ojlianco with Fra 
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II. and with Maximilian, and Eolicited even the nssistanco 
of the King of England, Richard 171. 

Anne of Beaujeu fruatrated all those plans. Slie kejit 
Bichard III. at home by giving the aid of men and 
money to his competitor, Henry of Richmond, destined 
shortly to succeed him as Henry VII. She treated 
agtunst Maximilian with the States of Flanders, acting 
in the name of their yotmg prince, Duke Philip of 
Austria. She made an allunce with the nobility of 
BrittAny, in arms against lioudais, the deteated minister 
of Francis II. Landais was eeized and hanged. At the 
same time La Tremoille hastened to besiege the Duke of 
Orleans in Beaugency, took him there, compelled him to 
return to the court, and promise that he would henccfortli 
only occupy himself with his amusements. To keep him 
to his word, Anne separated him from Dunois, whom she 
exiled to Italy, but he soon broke it. 

Having anested the inroad of Maximilian in Artois, 
Anne tinned her attention to Brittany. La Ti-emoillo 
entered therein, at the head of a well-appointed army, and 
encountered the Breton forces near St. Aubin. 'flie re- 
salt of this battle was fatal to the Bretons. The Duke 
of Orleans was taken prisoner in a wood whilst trying 
to rally the mnawaya, and the Pi-ince of Orange was 
recognised as he sought to conceal himself amongst the 
slain. The capture of these two leaders proved the ruin 
of the cause. The Duke of Orleans and the Prince of 
Orange were led back to France, well guarded, and there 
imprisoned. The Lady of Beaujeu caused the perjured 
Orleans to be closely confined in the donjon of Bourges; 
and, to make his captivity doubly sure, she had him, heir- 
presumptive to the crown aa he was, shiit up every night 
ia an iron cage. 

Matters went not less favourably in the north. The 
Flemings, having risen against Maximilian, drove his 
German troops from their country, and foi-ced him to sign 
a new convention, based upon the treaty of An-as. Tliua 
the Lady of Beaujeu frustrated every coalition, and main- 
tained the couaucats of her father. 
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The Duke of Brittany had made peace with Cbarlt 
VIII. on very disadvantageous terms, and died three 
■weeks after from voxation, leaving two daughters — one 
of whom did not long sm-vive him. The marriage of hia 
daughter, Anne, now sole heiress of the duchy, became ft 
queatioa of European policy. Should Brittany, the last of 
the great fiefa, be reunited or not to the domains of the King 
of France? The soTereigna of Europe took the liveliest 
interest in the independence of that province. Henry VIL 
promised troops and money; Ferdinand of Arragon sent 
both; competitors for the hand of the young princess wera 
numerous. In much perplexity she resolved to choose 
for herself, and selected the Archduke Maxirailian. front 
amongst the list of her suitors. One marriage had already 
given to that prince the rich provinces of Flanders, and 
if he had gone himself to take the hand of the young 
princess, he would have threatened on thi'ee sides the 
independence of France. Maximiliao, to conceal the 
mysteries of his policy from the public eye, repaired t(J; 
Inapriick, whilst his ambassador contracted for him, ifit 
Brittany, the marriage by procuration; but he neither 
came to claim his bride, nor sent troops to her aid. Thft; 
King of Prance showed greater activity and proved 
■fortunate. 

Anne of Beaujeu had skilfully worked upon Let 
brothel's mind in order to lead him to desire that union. 
To mount his hoi'se, take lance in hand, and sally forth 
to conquer at once a province and a fair princess, was, for 
the young king, to imitate the paladins — the heroes of 
those romances of chivniry which he caused to be I'ead to 
him BO frequently. Already hia troops occupied a great 
portion of the province; they had undertaken, early ia 
August 1401, the siege of Bennes. At the beginning of 
October, the king himself approached; and when the 
secret negottatiooB, which the event alone made known, 
had i-eached their term, the king made pretext of * 
pilgrimj^e to Notre Dame, near Eennea, and his devo^ 
tions paid, accompaailed hy 100 men and 50 archers of hi», 
ffuai-d, he entered the city, saVvitei ttio i>i>;Vesa, wA wnir- 
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ferred long witli tei-. Three days afterwarda they entei'&l 
a chapel, where, in presence of the Lady of Seaujeu, the 
Duke of Orleans, the Chancellor of Brittany, and others, 
the king was affianced to the duchess; and the marnage 
■was celebrated in Touraine, in the chliteau of Langeais, 
the 6th December 1491. The king ivas in. his twenty- 
first year, wliilBt the dueheas was only in her fourteenth. 
This marriage was the last act of the Zady of Beavjeu, 
or, as ahe was justly called, Madame la Grande. That 
princess had the rare merit of relinquishing by degrees 
the regal power from her hands, in order that it might 
return without a shock to those to whom it belonged. 
After having governed the realm with virility during 
eight yeara, she returned simply and without effort to her 
duties as a wife, and therein devoted herself. 

The marriage of Charles VIII. with the DucliesB Anno 
brought back, under royal authoiity, the last refuge of 
princely independence. By annexing Brittany to the 
crown, the whole of France, after a lapse of many cen- 
turies, was again united under one Bovereign, 

Louis XI., who had given the Genoese to the Duke of 
Milan for a few crowns, had taken good care to duly 
estimdte the cltum he derived from the honae of Anjou to 
the kingdom of Naples. Charles VIII. drew it fi'oni 
abeyance, in order that he might strike some strong blows 
in the assertiou of his right on the other side of the moun- 
tains, Anne of Beaujeu tried in vain to induce hiin to 
listen to the counsels of prudence. The impulsive young 
king paid no attention to them. He longed to under- 
take a brilliant and iamous expedition, like those of 
Charlemagne's paladms. The irrepressible ardour of tlio 
nobility, pent tip for thirty years in the interior, and 
rejoicing to embark in a foreign campaign, carried 
everything before it. Italy, moreover, came to throw 
hetself into tlie arms of France. Ludovic, menaced by 
the King of Naples, appealed to Charles VIII. ; as did 
also the Neapolitan barons, exasperated against their 
king, Savonai'ola, and the CM^dinals, whci «eve ^astmsb 
of Pope Alexander VL 
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HowFTor, in regard to tie ptsitimi of Fraaoe, t 
momcal vvb ill cLuaen for a disumt expeditioQ. ~ 
neighbouring powsrs, diseonttaitepd -with ihe reoni 
BrittanT, formed ti new laa^e. The founder a 
booMt of Tudor, Henrr \'IL, landed &□ i 
Man' mill an. wirnm Charles MIL had so signally b 
jiluiiteii, flttftcted Artois: the King of Spain, Fm" 
tiie Catholic, tiireatened to crosE the Fpenttaa. 
then, wsH oocaaiim euough for eanying on itar, 
Charles, in hajfte to set out, preferred to treat 
mvaiiaoMB fienry VLL, on pronuBe of s gam of 745,00 
gold crowiie, pnjaUe in fifteen years, rp*nibartod i' 
Knay. Uajdmiltan aad Ferdinimd receired born 
oompensatdons. What did it matter to CSiiiHes V 
The siibmiBsion of Italj ttsb certain, and that oonqo 
was only the oommenUBioent (rf still higlier fortnnt 
Wag widi such iinpradesce that France was led into tli 
luizurdiHM expeditioas wluch diVerfed her from ij 
umelioraticBiH and aggranfli- -""-. ' 

Oiiaries crossed the AJ]- 
foiiud himself in want oi u. 
(■iltiTjil'lBi;, A[U:r liai-iu.- ■" 
witJr a.r !■ ■ 
fi-n'ut, I. 
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P to the Frencli camp, and eagerly couilucted Cliarlea across 
the duchy of Milan as fep as the frontiera of Tuscany. 
The two fortreaaes of Sarzana and Pieti-a Santa could have 
1 stayed the French army; Pietro de' Medici opened theii- 
I gates in the hope of being maintained in Florence, which 
I the Dominican monk, Savonai'ola, was raising against 
him. The monk-tiibuue, who looked upon Charles VIII. 
I as an ent'iuy seat from heaven to scourge Italy, went in 
search of the young king, and escorted him into the city. 
I At E,ome, the nobles and cardinals, who had been iU- 
treated by Alexander VI., opened the gates to the French, 
as libei'ators, and pressed the king to depose that iniquit- 
ous pontiff, who took refuge in the castle of St Angelo. 

In January 1495, as Charles approached the frontiers 
of the Neapolitan territories, Ferdinand I. died, and his 
Bon, Alpbonso II., tenified, had abdicated. The new king, 
Ferdinand II., was moi* courageous, and wished to fight; 
tut, at San Germano, he found himself menaced by a 
double trettaon — the one in his army, the other in his 
capital, and was forced tu take refuge in the island of 
Ischia. 

Meanwhile, Charles and his followers entered Naples 
amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, who sti'ewed 
the way with flowers. With the exception of Biindisi, 
Keggio, and Gallipoli, every place yielded to him, and ho 
achieved this great conqiiest without a single lance having 
been splintered. 

The object attained, the conquerors thought only of 
enjoying their easy victory. Charles VUL had himself 
crowned King of Naples, Emperor of the East, and King 
of Jerusalem. He exhibited himself to the Neapolitans 
with a purple mantle on his shoulders, a globe of gold in 
his hand, and celebrated hia new acquisition by a Eucces- 
aion of tournaments and revels. Every kind of busineBS 
and afiair of state was neglected; nothing was attended 
to but diversions and feasting. But, at the end of two 
months, the future conqueror of the East received a letter 
one evening from his ambassador at Venice, Philip da 
Comiaes, the histoiiaa. A f ornu4a.b\e V 
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BOvereigUH had been concluded againat In'm witt the 
tion of bttiTing hia return from Italy, aud of making 
France remain within its proper Jimita. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Maximilian, and Heniy VII., were the instiga- 
tors of it; and the Italians themselves who had inWted 
the French, or who had promised them fidelity, Lndovico, 
Alexander YI., Venice, etc., were parties to it; 40,000 
men wei-e to be collected ty the Italian powers in the 
valley of the Po, whilst the French frontiers should be 
attacked by the other confedeiutea. Ali-eady, the Duke 
of OrJeana was closely blockaded by Lndovico in Kovara. 
The jealousy of Europe i^ainst France revealed itself for 
the first time. Charles thought it necessary to take care 
of himself, and resolved to retrace his steps to France. 
Leaving some 4000 troops with Gilbert do Montpensier, 
whom he named viceroy of Naples, he took with the rest 
the rout« to the Apennines. Great difficulty was found 
in crossing that chain by a narrow defile; the Swisa 
soldiers were harnessed to the guns, and the nobles them- 
selves carried the munitions. On the otter side of the 
mountains, the French discovered, in the valley of the 
Tare, the confederated army, 35,000 strong, whidi barred 
the way. The French were less than 10,000. Ciharles 
resolved nevertheless to pass. He had here his first 
opportunity of showing Imnaelf to be a soldier. Whilst 
he was pushing his vanguard along the Taro, he was 
attacked in the rear; he faced his assailants; and in an 
hour, 3500 of them strewed the field; the rest disbanded. 
The Italians attributed that prompt success to the fwna 
Fra/nc}ie»e rather than to their own cowai-dice. After 
all, the victory of Fomova served only to open the path 
of retreat to the French (6th July 1495). 

Once again in France, Charles seemed to foi'get Italy. 
Ferdinand II., setting out from Sicily with a few Spanish 
troops, surprised Naples the day after the battle of Fom- 
ova, and shut up Montpensier in Atella, where he died 
of the plague. Ferdinand was reinstated in Naples, and 
before the end of the year nothing i-emained of Charles's 
hoaated conquests in Italy. 
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Warned hy espeiience and the complaints of his mh- 
jects, the youn^ kifg now puraued an. entirely new course 
of conduct. Hb no longer gave himself up to his former 
frivolous amusementa, but eet about reforming the ahusea 
of hia government, and seemed bent on living only for 
the good of his people. Unfortunately for them, a fatal 
accident suddenly put a stop to this laudable reformation. 
Early in 1408, he was at Amboise, in the chjtteau of 
which he was superintending certain improvements being 
carried on hy several excellent workmen, whom, he had 
brought from Naples, when one day, in passing through 
a dark gallery, the door of which was very low, he struck 
his head against it bo violently, that in a few hours 
afterwards he expired (7th April 1498). He was in 
Ilia twenty-eighth year, and had reigned fifteen years. 
Comines saya of him: "he was but little undei-atood, 
but 80 good that it was not possible to behold a better 
creature." Tiia direct branch of Valois terminated 
with liim, and was i-oplaced by that of the Orleans- 

Louis XII. {1498-1515).— Chai-les VIII. having left 
no childi'en, the crown reverted by right to Duke Loiiis 
Orleans, then aged thirty-six, grandson of a brother of 
larles VI. Louis XII. spi-ang from an amiable, stir- 
ring, and witty race, who jileased alike fay their good 
I qualities and their defectB. "Hih grandfather had figured 
, as a biilliant knight, hia father as a. poet, who left somo 
I charming verses to [wsterity; and hia uncle Dunois was 
the bravest amongst the captains of Charles VII., aud 
one of the names of old Prance which have remained 
I popular. Louis, without possessing superior qualities, 
' waa distinguished by great kindness of heart. 

He b^;an Ins reign by diminishing the taxation, and 
refused the gift called " donation of the joyous accession," 
which amounted to 300,000 livrea. Formerly head of 
the nobility against the royal anthority, he cheiished no 
spite against the faithful servants of Anne of Beaujeu, 
who had BO well 'beaten him at the battle of St. Aubin, 
pe welcomed La Tremoiiille and otlleTa^l^ aa-yov^'OtiaS."*. 
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did not become the Kiiig of Fra, 
of the Duke of Orleans. 

A grave matter at first occupied his attention. ThaB 
■widow of Charles VIII., queen Aime, had retired to t 
chiiteau of Nantes, in her duchy of Brittany, and migh^ 
carry it, by a Bsoond marriage, into a foreign hoU9S.a 
Louis, married upwards of twenty-two years to a daughter^ 
of Louis XL whom he did not love, demanded, in spite 
of the tears of that virtuous princess, a divorce. Pope 
Alexander VI. (Borgia), having need of the king, granted 
it, and Loiiis married inunediately hia predecessors widow. 
BritttLny was thus once more reattached to France (liOSJ);' 
this time for ever. 

It was the age of foreign conquests. Tho facility d 
the first expedition into Italy, the descriptions given o' 
that lovely country, revived the taste for distant advi 
tures. Iiouis XII., heir of the claim of Charles 1 
to Naples, derived further from hia grandmother, Val 
tina Visconti, righta to the Milanese usurped by Sfor 
He sacrificed to the prevailing passion of the time, I 
not with the raahaesa of hia predecessor. Moreover, if n§ 
were absolutely necessary to return to Naples 
himself at that extremity of the peninsula, it would I 
wise to lay hands on some strong position in the nortiL,^ 
Naples has been always fatal to France, because that c 
is too far away from it; Milan, though he set no val 
upon it, was indispensible to hji" from the moment that] 
his army had to opei-ate in the centre or the bou& of I 
the peninsula. At fii-st, indeed, no difficulties presented J 
themselves. In July 1499, Louis sent an army into ItalvJ 
under Trivuloe, an Italian who had entered hia 
That general made an easy conquest of the Milai 
Genoa, and Ludovico, repulsed by evei^one, fied to t 
Tyrol. On hearing of this success, Uie king I ' 
crossed the Alps, and entering Milan spent three week 
there in regulating affairs. 

The bad administration of Trivulce, an old Guelpl 
who persecuted his adversaries, restored the chances 
Ludovico, He came back witii a Vatie b' " ' 
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Gorman adventurers, and Burprised Milan. But a fresh 
army from France, under the brave La Tremouille, soon 
i-egained posaeasion of the city, and took Lndovico 
prisoner. On account of his crimes, he was kept closely 
confined for ten yeara in a dungeon at Loches, whero 

France having thus become preponderant in the north, 
next won over the Florentines by aiding them against the 
revolted Pisana. But Louia was bent on going further 
HtilL He bethought himself of taking the kingdom of 
!Naples without striking a stroke, and with that object he 
formed an alliance with the crafty Ferdinand of Aragon. 
By the ti'eaty of Grenada (1500), he reserved to himself 
the title of king, with Naples, Ga^ta, the Abruzzi, and 
Terra di Lavoro. Ferdinand was contented with Apulia 
and Calabria with the title of duke. The unfortunate 
Frederick III. of Naples, finding himaelf unequal to 
contend with the united forces of France and Spain, 
abandoned hia kingdom, and leaving bia children to the 
mercy of Ferdinand, trusted himself to the generosity of 
Ix>ulf>, who gave him a pension of 30,000 livrea and the 
Dnchy of Maine. Frederick died in 1504. 

The conquest achieved, ita partition was not effected in 
a like friendly manner. Aa might be expected, neither 
party was contented, each desiiing more than bis share. 
Thus the two kings were soon in aiTus against e-ach other. 
The BOn of Mary of Burgundy, the Archduke Philip, had 
married Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain. Philip, to reconcile Louia and his father-in-law, 
had an interview with tbe French king at Lyons, and 
thero agreed with him for a cessation of arms. The 
French faitlifuUy kept the contract; but the Spanish king, 
disavowing the act of his aon-in-law, sent reinfoifementa 
to his general, Gonzalvo, with orders to continue the war. 
The latter attacked the French array in Naples, which he 
defeated in two battles. As a result of these defeats, the 
whole of the kingdoiu of Naples, with the exception of 
the town of Guiita, fell into the hands of the S^nvais.vA'i. 

Lqiub XIL made great preparatioiia lot \n^idCYti^-si«v- 
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geance for this treason- He Bent two armies into Spaji^ 
which were xmauooeasful, and beyond the Alps a third 
■with no better result. La Tremouiile, who commanded 
it, was detained for some time in the environs of Home 
by the strange death of Alexander VI. (Borgia), and by 
the intrigues to which the election of his Euccessor gave 
place. This gave Gonzalvo time to complete hia de- 
fences. Posted on the (jarigliano, he arrested the march 
of the French, no longer commanded by la, Tremouiile, 
who had fallen dangerously ill, and had been replaced by 
the Marquis of Mantua. The rout of the French amiy 
was complete, the artillery, baggage, and a great number 
of piTsoners fell into the hands of the enemy (1503). 

It was to be feared that the loss of the Milanese would 
follow tliat of Naples. Maximiilan was already about to '. 
assert his imperial rights beyond the Alps, and OoDzalva' 
was marching towards the north of Italy. Louia XII.' 
divided his enemies and disarmed them by three treaties 
signed at Blois on the Bitme day (22nd Sept, 1504). 

The two surviving children of Isabella of Castile, wift^ 
of Ferdinand of Aragon, were the Archduchess Joennq' ' 
and Catherine the wife of Henry Till, of England. On ' 
Isabella's death (1504), the Archduke Philip took posses-' 
sion of Castile in his wife's name^ He died in 1507, ' 
when Joanna's eldest son Charles, afterwai'ds the Emperor ' 
Chailee V., was acknowledged as sovereign of Castila 
Ferdinand, however, contrived still to retain the chief' 
]>ower, and goveroed Castile in the name of his grandson, 
then only seven yeai-s old. A few months after the death 
of Isabella, Ferdinand married Germana de Foix, niec9 
to Louis XII., who gave as part of her dower all 1 
right to the kingdom of Naples. 
- Alone of the Italian powers, the repiihlic of Venice, in 
allying herself sometimes with one, sometimes with 
others, had pi-ospei'ed amidst the disastera of the peniUfi* 
snliC But that wily policy could not always sacceed; a. 
moment must come when all the world would tumagaiiiBfe' 
one who aggrandised herself at the eKpense of alL Ii| 
1508, a/eagTie was formed \jyPopo3a\\ttaTi..,"51i.'i;^nnSM 
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and the King of Aragon, all of them professed enemies of 
Louis XII., against Venice, Louis's only sure friend and 
aUj on that side the Alps. Louis, who had most iinwiselj 
entered into the league of Cambray, gained a gi-eat vic- 
tory over the Venetians in the battle of Agnadel (May 14, 
1509), and the republic was stripped of a. considerable 
portion of its territoiy, but afterwards in part recovered 
its losses. 

The forces of Juiiiis 11. having sustained a series of 
defeats from the French in 1511, the warrior-pope fell 
back fighting towards the south, until again beaten at 
Casalecchio, he returned to Kome suffering from illness. 
Louis XIL thought the moment had arrived to attack 
even, the pontiff himself. He convoked a general council 
at Pisa to examine the pope's conduct with a view to hia 
deposition — a grave error, because that measure changed 
thenatui'o of the struggle. Above the enfeebled temporal 
prince there still existed the all-powerful spiritual prince. 
Julius II. placed Pisa under an interdict, excommunicated 
the dissident cardinals, summoned a council, and invoked 
the aid of the Catholic powers of Europe. All responded; 
Ferdinand of Spain, Henry VIII. of England, Maximi- 
lian, the Venetian republic, and the Swiss, formed a holy 
league for the avowed object of preserving the church 
from a schism, but in reality to drive the French beyond 
the Alps. Though treason did its work amongst the 
German troops and garrisons still in the service of Louis 
XII, in Italy, and whilst even the fi-ontiers of Fi-aiice 
were memiced on the north, the east, and the south, the 
French army, commanded by the king's nephew, the young 
Gastoa de Foix, aged twenty-two, defeated the united 
forces of the league on the 11th April 1512, in a great 
battle at Ravenna. 

It woiild Lave been better for Louis XII. and for 
France had that battle been lost, rather than the young 
and valiant general slain in it. "With him perished all 
the vigom: of the French army. La Palice succeeded 
him, but without replacing him, notwitbetandin^ laa \g.- 
trejiidity. JnHns IX. took courage raiA ^t(«ia«CLW&. 
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gainst Louia, amidafc tte I^ternn council, a senteiic 
■worthy of the midttle agea. The French army, abandonodj 
by its German auxiliaries, feU ba^k before Cremona, allowed 
Bologna to be retaken, and La Falice, after a combat i)~ 
the very streets of Pavia, retired into Piedmont. Severs 
detachments were unable to join him, and were remo 
lessly butchered. At Ravenna, four French officers w 
buried alive, their heads being left above ground iu or 
to prolong their sufferings. At this juncture, Julius 1 
died. He had laid hands on Paima and Placentia, ai 
his dying glance had seen the French in full retreat; 1. 
had aucceedod in wresting Italy from them, but merely t( 
give it to the Spaniards; it was only a change of maate 
and passing from bad to worse. His succeasor, Leo 1 
continued his policy. He renewed the holy league, wlue{| 
the VenetifinH had abandoned iu order to return to Louig 
XIT., and the invasion even of the French territories wai| 
resolved upon. 

Fei'diniiud, already master of Spanish Navarre, ( 
south of the Pyrenees, awaited only a favourable o 
tion to seine upon French Navarre, to the north of thoq 
mountains, and an Fngllsh army was ready to land i 
Calais. Louis XII. faced the storm. Menaced in I" 
own kingdom, he did not abandon Italy. La Tremoui 
and Trivulce descended thereon with a fine army, t 
hemmed in the Swiss with Maximilian Sforza in N 
but a succour sent by the cantons enabled them, i 
short but sanguinary struj^le, to put the besieging a 
to the rouL Genoa profiting by the disaster revolt^ 
On every aide Louis was defeated and disappointed 
his conquests in Italy had vanished fi-om lua grasp. 

For many yeai-s, the French provinces had not seeaj 
foreign army. Two now entered therein, the Figli^ 
under the young and ioconsiderato Henry VUL, wbl 
eager to display his spiiit and activity in a war i " ' 
Fi-ancc, had espoused the quarrel of the Emperor 1 
milian. An action was fought near Guinegate, In Vi 
a jmnic having seized the French army, 10,000 cai' 
£ed ieadlong before a smaW \ioi-j o^ 1£m^ia\i, 
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[grated knight Bayard, and the Duke de Longiie- 
Tille were taken prisoners. This affair, whicli on t' 
part of the French, ■was rather a flight than a battle, h 
been called tlie Battle of the Spurs. The Swiss, to the 
number of 20,000, peneti-atecl aa far aa Dijon; their 
further advance was stayed by La Tremouille, only by 
much money and more promises. The sole ally of France, 
Jamee TV. of Scotland, ehai'ed his evil fortune, being 
conquered and slain by the English at Flodden (Sept. 9, 
1513). 




Anne of Brittany died in January 1514. Tko treaty 
of Dijon had already riil Fmnce of the Swiss. Louis 
disavowed the councO of Piaa to regain the pope, and 
agreed, with the emperor and the King of Aragon, upon 
the truce of Orleans (March 1514). Henry VIII. re- 
fused for some time to lay down his arms; the treaty of 
London, however, which left him Toiirnay, and secured 
him an annual tribute of 100,000 crowns during ton 
years, re-established peace on that hIiIc 'j-W. \\,'»i^isi'SK,'i;.'i\ 
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by the man-jage of Louis XII. -with the young f 
teautiful sister of the King of England. 

Thus, after fifteen yeai-a of war, niEiny men alaiu and 
much treasure lost, France was no further iidvanced " 
beyond the Alps than at the end of the reign of Charles 
Till.; the kingdom of Naples and the MUanese, several 
times conquered, stUl mocked its claim to their posaesaion. 

The peace which Louis XII. had realised after tho 
dangers of 1614, contributed doubtless to I'ender hiS 
reign more fertile in beneficent institutions and great 
■works of art, but he did not long surviTO them. He- 
had loved bis Bretonne, as he called her, with sincere^ 
a&ection, had wept eight days unceasingly for her 1osb> 
On the Tti. August of the same year, however, ho con-' 
tracted the pati.tic marriage with Mary of England, t^ea') 
only sixteen, who compelled him to change his aimple^f 
and regular life. Feasts and tournaments were helf 



daily for several months. It had been his custom to d ^^ 
at eight o'clock in the moming, but to plsase his younj 
bride, be adopted the late hour of twelve at noon; a 
instead of retiring to rest at six in the evening, it v 
often midnight before they quitted the dances and festiv 
ties of hia court. He had never enjoyed good healt 
after his serious illness in 1504, and these altered babiti 
tilled him. He died on the Ist January 1515, at the ago 
of fifty-three, sincerely lamented by hia subjects, froni 
whom he acquired the title of " The Tather of hia people." 
By his aecond wife, Anne of Brittiiny, he had two 
daughters: Claude, who married her cousin the Count 
d'Angouleme. Ben^e, married to Hercules d'Este, duW 
of Fcrrara. Mary of England loft no childi-eu. 
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Francis I. (1615-1547). — The suoceEaor of Louis XII. 
was his coiiaiii Francis, count of AngoulSme, deacended 
from a third son of that Duke of Orleans, who had been 
assasaiimted in 1407. After " the father of the people," 
tbia was " the king of the gentlemen." Stalwart and 
handsome, and with an air and demeanour at once 
chivalrous and. princely, hia disposition was so frank and 
unreserved, that ho was incapable of craftiness or 
duplicity, His gay and open character won all hearta. 
Unsparing of himself in battle as of the substance of 
his subjects in the festivities with which his court was 
incessantly enlivened; imperious in command, yet easily 
prevailed over; the &iend of arts and lettera, and well- 
educated himself, Francis I. carried his defects as well as 
his good qualities to extremes. " That big boy will spoil 
everything," said Louis XII., a witness of his wild and 
exuberant youth. It did not so happen, "With the 
pride of power, Francis I. had a sentiment of the grandeur 
of France. He often repaired by dint of courage, and 
Bometimes even, which is more difficult, by dint of pni- 
dence, the errors which his favourites of all eorta made 
him commit. He conquered nothing, but be kept France 
intact, under perilous circumstances, and in face of the 
greatest adversary that she ever had. He increased the 
taxes, but dispensed them with open hands. He reformed 
the laws and gave a vivid impulse to letters and aiis. In 
short, he concealed his errors and vices by a cevtaio. 
splendour of chivaieous generosity iiiid wjv(«ci^^w»&.>®a ^ 
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BO that he has taken raok, if not among the best, at leasti.u 
among the most remarkable of the French kings. 

Francis had often felt indignant at the complaise 
shown by Louis XII. for the Parliament and clergy. 
had resolved to give to the administration, as aoor 
he should become the master, a more energetic impulse 
Dupmt, & skilful but unscrapnlous minister, whom ha^ 
made chancellor, was ehai'ged with applying the i 
maxims of government. 

Francis, like Louis XII., seemed to overrate Ma claimtfl 
in Italy. The last ti-eaties tried his patience. One of | 
them was only a, truce for a year; he did not renew it, 
and made ready to cross the Alps, after having given the 
constable's sword to the Duke of Bourbon, a man of an 
impetuous spirit, capable of great things, but unfitted to- 
be a subject; and the regency to his mother, Louisa o' 
Savoy, a woman of wit, beauty, and talent, but whoU] 
■without principle. She was vain, avaricious, and vindid 
tivB, and who, to excuse her many faults, had only ood 
good quality — her love for her son. 

A formidable army was collected near Lyons and i: 
Dauphiay, with the avowed object of obtaining possesBi<»] 
of Milan. Venice, at war with the Spaniards, and Genoa 
menaced by the Duke of Milan, summoned Francis I. to 
Italy. The Emperor Maximilian, the Swiss cantons, 
Ferdinand of Aragon, and Pope Leo X., entered into a 
confederacy with Sforza against him; and 20,000 Swisa 
soldiers guarded the passes of Mont Cenia and Mont 
Qenevro, the two only routes by which it was supposed 
that an army could emerge from the defiJes of the Alpa.— 
upon Piedmont. As those two routes met at Susa, thaJ 
Swiss established a camp there of 10,000 men. I 

Fi-ancis I. began by a master-stroke. The chamoi*! 
hunt«rs and herdsmen of the Dauphiny Alps acted as 
guides to Trivulce, Lautrec, and the skilful engineer, 
Stavarro; and it was found that it would be possible, at 
the cost of great efforts, to ascend from the valley of 
£arceIonnette and to descend into that of Stura, b "^ 
croEsing the neck of the ArgeaUfeve, "ia\.\ii "Ooaa yidgp 
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impracticable. Tiio descent was mado with sucli rajiiility, 
that a body of cavalry, with. La Palice, d'Aubigny, aiid 
Bayard, surprised at table, in Villafraoco, the general of 
the pontifical troops, Prosper Colenna, ■who was made 
prisoner with 700 of his kniglita; an exploit chiefly accoiU' 
pliahed by the gallantry of the choTalier Bayard. The 
enemy'a poaitiona on the left were turned. The Swiss, 
astonished, fell bade upon Milan, in order to efiect their 
junction with the Spanish anny which was watching 
tlie Venetiana, The French followed them as far aa 
Marignan. 

Francis, highly elated with the news of this success, 
hastened to join hia ti'oops, who were now in sight of 
Milan. Discouraged by the capture of Colonna, the 
confederates were deairous to treat for a peace. The war 
seemed about to terminate without a battle, when 20,000 
&esh Swiss debouched from the Alps; who, eager for 
plunder, demanded to be instantly led to battle. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon of September 13, 1515, the 
Swiss pikemen rushed impetuously upon the French 
artillery, thinking to capture it. But the flower of the 
gendarmerie was there, all ekd in steel, men and hoi-ses. 
Thirty charges vigorously directed against that peasant- 
soldiery could not check it. With their pikes, eighteen 
feet in length, they resembled the Macedonian phalanx 
which was so long invincible. The artillery admirably 
served, mowed down whole files of them, but the impas- 
sive column still advanced. Thrice did it captui* the 
foremost batteries, around which "a battle of giants" 
was waged. The constable, the princes, the nobles 
spared themselves no more than the rest, the king him- 
self charged at the head of his staff and received several 
blows upon his armour. The sun set, but the struggle 
was kept up by moonlight, until the night closed in dark- 
neaa. Friends and foea did not seimrate, but lay down 
together to snatch a brief repose. The king slept on a 
gun-carriage, a few paces from the enemy; Bayard was 
lost amongst the thickest of the Swiss, and woa oti^'^^ 
to crawJ apon his banda aud knees to vejtjm Via ^«j\&ft. 



ffhe fight recommenced at daybreak, hat between niii 
and ten o'clock in the morning, the Swiss heard i 
rear the shout of " Marco! Marco!" raised by the Ven 
tian vanguard who had hurried forward to take part i 
the battle. "The tamers of princes" fell back i 
order, and recroaaed their mountains without halting, 1 
with the loss of 10,000 slain. 

It was a brilliant inauguration of a reiga. The French " 
army was intoxicated with joy. The young king, desiroaB 
of giving the honour of the victory to the hero of Brescia 
and bninegate, demanded to be dubbed a knight upoa 
the field of battle by the hand of Bayard, who performed 
all the rites of that ancient ceremony. • 

Italy lay at the feet of Francis I. He used hia victoq 
with moderation, thought not of conquering Naples 
of securing to himself strong positions in the north I 
the peninsula. The doge of Genoa gave him possess: 
of that city; Maximilian Sfoi-za did not make any fucthfl 
attempt at resistance. He gave up his duchy in excbai _ 
for a pension of 30,000 ducats, and the promise tu 
Francis should solicit for him a cardinal's hat ~ 
emperor was forced to deliver up Verona to the Venetiana 
the pope, the duchies of Panna and Placentia to t 
Milanese. A little later, Henry VIII. of England agroB 
that Toumay, St. Araand, and Mortagne should be ra 
Boraed. Finally, a firm peace closed Italy against t 
Swiss, and the confederation renewed the treaty i 
with Louis XI. in 1474, engaging to allow the king t 
levy troops amongst thera at need. Francis I. paid t 
the Swiss the 700,000 crowns which he had offered that 
before the victory. This peace, concluded at Geue« 
(Nov. 1515) with eiglit cantons, and accepted by the 
others at Fribourg (Nov. 1516), was rightly called i 
Ferpeiual Peace, for it lasted aa long as the old T 

Until 1619, Fi-ance and Europe enjoyed peace. 
1516, had died Ferdinand tite Catholic, retaining his era 
and fraudulent character to the last. That death gave I 
Chai-lea of Austria, already wvevei^ qI \V. \»-w cauntria 
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and king of Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Naples, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. Francis did not seek to hinder his succes- 
sion to that magnificent inheritance. He signed with 
him the treaty of Noyon (15 16), which stipulated, between 
the two princea, an alliance offensive and defensive, with- 
out other advantage for France than the restitution to 
Joaad'Albret of Navarre, of which Ferdinand the Catholic 
had possessed himself. Another death, that of Maximi- 
lian, Charles's paternal grandfather (1519) was ahout to 
change everything. 

Francis L saw in that event a new jierapective of 
grandeur. He hoped to re-erect the empire of Charle- 
magne, and thought to have only to demand the imperial 
crown to obtain it. Germany had need of a prince caji- 
able of defending her against ibe Turks, whose power was 
then like a rising tide, irreaistihle, which lashed alter- 
nately its two shores of Europe and Asia. And who 
conld better arrest them than the brilliant victor of 
Marignan? But the Germaji princea thought also on tho 
condition to which the kings of France had reduced the 
great nobles of tJieir country, and they dreaded a similar 
fate. Henry VHI. of England also entered the ranks of 
the competitors, but his islands wei'e far off, and his can- 
didature could not he serious. All the candidates bod, in 
fact, scattered gold amongst the electors; but although 
Francis had given the most, Charles of Austria was 
elected and became Charles the Fifth. Two centuries of 
war sprang from that simoniacal election. 

Francis I. had written very chivali-ously before the 
election to Charles V., " We are as two suitors to the 
same mistress; the more fortunate will gain her, but tho 
other must remain contented." The disajjpointment, 
however, weighed heavily on Francis; for besides wounded 
ambition, he quickly saw the danger France and Europe 
ran from a reunion of so many ci-owns on the same head. 
From that moment the policy of France changed. To 
win a province beyond the Alps was no longer the ques- 
tion, but to save the menaced liberty of the caivtmsKA. 
Master of Spain and .Naples, of the \o-k covuitn^, a.u& >^ 
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Austria, Charles V. held, bo to Bpeak, Europe by itAi 
four comers. He was fm-ther Emperor of Germany,, 
a title to which were attached the rights of suzerainty' 
over Italy; he Boon dragged into his alliance the pope 
and Henry VIII, of England; Cortez and Pizarro 
achieved foe him the conquest of Mexico and Peru. 
What then did the new Charlemagne want further! 
France, which he threatened already on three aidea, hy 
the Pyrenees, Franche-ComtS, and Flanders, But Franc 
neither gave herself to him nor allowed heraelf to 

The two rivals contended together for an alliance with 
tlie only formidable sovereign after themselves, Heniy 
VIII. of England. Francis offered him festivities ««i 
extraordinary magnificence at a meeting called "the Fieli 
of the Cloth of Gold,' between Guinea and Ardrea (71' 
Juno 1520). Ho therein expended enormous t 
forced his courtiers to niia theniBelves likewise. 
Ionia," Bays Du BeUay, " canied thithec their inillB, thi 
forests, and their meadows upon their shoulders." Frani 
eclipjied hia guest by his magnificence, by hia address, 
by the rai-e elegance of his mind and manners. But 
wounded the self-love of the English monarch instead 
winning him over. Charles V., more adroit, went 
meet Henry at Gravelines, in modest guise, lite 
ealnted him with the name of " father," pensioned 
favourite minister, Cardinal Wolsey, to whom he 
mised the tiara, and thus secured the English alliance. 

Beaten in diplomacy, Francis hoped for more BUCcesB ii 
■war. Both Fnmcia and Charles were eager to commence 
hostilities, and an invasion of Champagne, frustrated hy 
tho noble efforts of Bayard, was the commencement of 
open war between them, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Henry VIII., who, in hia of&co of umpire, affected 
great anxiety to presscve peace. 

The first serioua blow was dealt in Italy. Lani 
who commanded in tho Milanese, had irritated the _ 
b_yhis iaj-d and i-apacious government. Francis coiifii 
the execution of hia military opcro.tiona<i\iifift'j'wi\*x' 
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and Eonnivet, men who in rash hrayBiy antl preBumption 
resembled himself, ■while he Blighted the advice of the 
conatabie Bourbon, the only general in France possessing 
snperior military talent. The civil government was not 
in better hands than the military, With such a govern- 
ment at home, and with snch commanders abroad, no 
wonder that the war in Italy, though prosperous at first 
by the bravery of the French soldiers, was in the end a 
series of defeats and disasters. Inferior in strength to 
the Spanish troops of Pescara, Lautrec had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his Swiss soldiers desert for want of pay; 
and before the end of 1522, the French were stripped of 
the Milanese, and of every conquest they had made in 
Italy, with the exception of the castle of Milan, and of 
a few iuconsidemble forts which held out for a while 
through the Talour and obstinacy of the several governors. 
Francis I., believing that he could repair everything by 
his presence, directed the march of 25,000 men upon the 
Alps, but at the moment when he was about to take the 
command a conspiracy developed itself, the success of 
which would have ruined France, This was the defection 
of the constable Bourbon, who, driven to desperation by 
the neglect of the king, and the malice of the regent- 
mother, forgot in the violence of his resentment, that there 
was then a France which required to remain united, and 
that a treason against its king was a treason against his 
country. Francis went to see him at his chateau of 
Moulina, hoping to draw from bim an avowal, an act of 
repentance, a word of affection and of devotedness. 
Bouibon remained cold and ijnpenetrable. Scarcely had 
Francis quitted him ere he fled through byeways to 
Germany, where the emperor received h im with open 

It was probable that the constable might have left 
accomplices behind him, and Fiuncia had the prudence 
not to quit his kingdom till all danger therein had sub- 
sided. Moreover, the triple invasion projected to lend a 
band to Boui'boD, and to the provinces which he h&d 
promised to nuae, wba accomplisluiig. ^Te.-a!^ «9^ 
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Lautrec into Guyenne against 25,000 Spauiardg, ^ 
attacted Bayocne in vain; the Count Claude of Gi 
agaiost 12,500 German lanaqaenete, who were driven ouJ 
of Fi'ajiche-CoDit6 and Champagne beyond the MeuseJ 
finally, the veteran Tremouille against 35,000 P.ngliiifc 
and Flemings, who penetrated to within eleven leagoeff 
of Paris, but who were stopped and driven back by h' 
skilful raanceuvres. 

Succeasful in France, because he had weU-ehosen genfr 
rals, the king's forces were worsted in Italy, because hf 
gave hia finest army, 40,000 men, to a clever courtaer, 
personally brave, but a very bad general, the admii^ 
Bonnivet. The latter, instead of marching strait nji 
Milan, then defenceless, aud carrying it, allowed ( 
enemy time to fortify himself therein, and to Lamuq 
and Bourbon to efiect their junction. He thea fell badt 
aa far as Biagrasso upon the Ticinella, compromisa 
Bayard at Bebecco, and, forced to retreat still furtha 
from fear of being cut off fi'om France, he retired apoc 
the 8esia. He waa wounded at the passage of that rives 
near Bomagnano. Bayard, to whom be had confided tJ 
task of saving the rear-guard, there re 
■wound frota a, musket shot. Whilst the French >* 
fleeing towards the Alps, Bourbon found the good knigU 
stretched at the foot of a ti-ee, with his face towards t' 
enemy, and expressed his grief at seeing him in that « 
dition. " You need not pity me," said Bayard, " for 
die a loyal subject; but I pity you who are servin, 
against your king, your countiy, and your oath." 

This rout and the death of Bayard left the Frentd 
frontier unprotected, which Boiu'bon crossed. He i 
impatient to stifie his remorse under the greatness of h 
succesa Provence lay open to him with the exception 01 
Marseilles, which was tolerably well fortified. He thoughl 
that the city would surrender at the firat c 
MaraeiUes, on the contrary, gave him a very rude recep 
tion. He canied on the siege obstinately during for^ 
days, until he heard that Francis was advancdng wiu 
SOOO home, 34,000 foot, u.tiiX a gooi artillery. 
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imperial army, demoralised, retraced its route towai-da tLe 
Alps (August 1524). 

Tha King of France, finding himself within reach 
of tie theatre of his first exploits, could not resist the 
temptation of reappeajing thereon. Jto enemy presented 
anobatacletohim. Francisseized upon Milan without strik- 
ing a blow. He entered at one gate aa Bourbon and Peaoai-a 
escaped at another. Francia then thought himself eti'ong 
enough to detach a body of 1 0,000 men to conquer the king- 
dom of Naples wlulat he should press the siege of Pavia. 

The imprudence of weakening his army, which the king 
had committed after the buttle of Mariguan, brought 
about a terrible disaster. Bourbon, animated with hatred, 
had found unsuspected reaources. In the beginning of 1525, 
■with a" large army, he i-allied Feseara and Lannoy, and all 
three advanced upon Favia, placing Francis I. between 
them and the town, garrisoned by 6000 men, commanded 
by a resolute soldier, De Loyva. The position was peril- 
ous. The old generals, Tavannes, Lautrec, and Tremouille, 
advised the raising of the siege and choosing other ground. 
Bonnivet maintained that the king ought not to fall back 
before a traitor, and Francis I. found that reason suffi- 

On the day of battle (25th Feb. 1525) the French 
artillery did wonders. Wide gaps were made momentarily 
in the enemy's battalions, so that " nothing was to be 
seen but arms and heads fiying into the air." But as 
they began to waver under that murderous fii-e, the king 
thought that the day was won, and threw himself upon 
them at the head of hia cavalry, having first masked his 
artillery. Profiting by that, the Spanish infantry rushed 
upon the Swiss, who gave way on seeing De Leyva issue 
firom the citadel in theh' rear. The French cavalry was 
thuB left almost alone on the field of battle. La Tre- 
mouUle, La Palice, and the best generals fell round the 
king. Ten thousand French were alain. Bonnivet, the 
author of the disaster, had for an instant a chance of 
flight, but he returned and was killed. The king hlm- 
B^, wounded and surrounded by t\iB ^\\i,eMfii. "iaM."^ 
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on. He refused to Burrender to Bourbon. A 'Exeat 
.gentleman recognised him, drew him out of the meiSe, 
and conducted Lim to the viceroy of Naples, who knelt 
down to receive his sword. " I hope," said Francis to 
him, "tJiat I shall be treated as a ^^g/' Bud demandei 
to be taken to Madrid to his cousin the emperor, " To 
Jet you know," he wrote that eame evening in a long 
letter to his mother, " what misfortvme has happened, rf"' 
all things nothing remaina except honour and life." 
History has attributed to him. the shorter and more 
heroic phrase of — " AU is lost save honour." 

Francis I., however, did not find Charles V. at Madrid 
OS magnanimous aa he had expected. The emperor 
affected to forbid all rejoicings, "seeing that no ona 
ought to rejoice in a, king's misfortune;" but he did not 
the less for all that keep him prisoner, and refused for 
a long time to see him. Sinking under the disappoint- 
ment of protracted hope, Francis fell into a fever which 
tlireatened to put an end to his life. At one moment he 
formed the design of abdicating in favour of hia son, in 
order to leave in his enemy's hands only a brave knight 
instead of the King of France, Hia resolution was not 
lasting. He consented to sign a disastrous treaty (Jan. 
1S3G), after having protested aecretly against a moral 
violence, which, according to him, struck with nullity 
every act of the captive. He ceded Burgundy to Charles, 
under the reserve of homage, renounced Naples, Milan, 
and Genoa, and agreed to reinstate Bourbon in hia rights, 
and to espouse the emperor's sister, the queen-dowager o( 
Poi-tugal. Leaving aa hostages hia two eldest sons after 
a hasty embrace on the banks of the Bidassoa, be leaped 
on horseback the instant he landed on the French sida 
exclaiming: "I am still a ting!" and then he galloped off 
towards Bayonne, where he found his mother and sister. 
An assembly of notables decided that the king could not 
cede the first principality of the kingdom, whilst the 
Burgimdian deputies invoked the consecration oath, and 
declared that they would remaia French in spite of king i 
and emperor. Chorlea dccwsei ¥ia,ao\& oi ^i^o^^t^ , bdi ' 
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til© tring eioused himself, alleging that promisea made iii 
durance were not binding, and proposed to settle their 
differences by duel in the lists. 

Erancia I,, aa though he were etunned by the blow 
dealt him at Pavia, did not recoinmeiice the strife with 
vigour. He negotiated much, ratified all that the regent 
had done, confirmed the treaties which she had concluded. 
And signed with Pope Clement VII., who abaolved him 
from his Madrid oath, with Henry of England, Venice, 
Florence, and the Swiss, a hoiy league for the deliverance 
of Italy. That iinfortunate countiy, dnring thirty-two 
yeara the theatre of war, waa at that moment the prey 
of mercenary bands, which their chiefs rather obeyed 
than commanded. The Italians made an effort to rid 
themselves of those ferocious foreigners. An army wholly 
Italian assembled under command of the Duke d'Urbino. 
But the Constable de Bourbon descended the Alps at the 
bead of a fresh body of 10 to 15,000 fanatical Lutlierana 
and pillagers; and these mcrcenarieB becoming mutiaous 
for want of pay, he resolved to march upon Kome, and 
let them sataafy their appetite for plunder by the sack of 
the papal city. At the approach of the imperial army, 
Clement shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo, 
leaving the citizens to make the best defence they coiild. 
The assault was given early in the morning of the 6th of 
May 1527, and as Bourbon was in the act of placing a 
scaling ladder against the ■walls, he was killed by a ran- 
dom shot from the town. His soldiers, by whom he was 
much beloved, cruelly avenged him. The city was taken 
and given up to plunder. Dining nine months, Eome 
■wufl subjected to tortures and outrages which even the 
Gotha and Vandals had not inflicted upon her. It was 
the army of Charles V. which profaned thus the capital 
of Christianity, and which kept the pope a captive in St. 
Angelo. The emperor, it is true, in order to conceal the 
part he had taken in this great scandal, caused masses to 
be said for the deliverance of tha Holy Father; but the 
robbers were only driven fi'om their ptcy Vfj a. '^'i^'iwi'a*., 
aod the approach of ;^utrec, ■wto eS\^K teisjivsv^ '^'^ 
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Milnnese, hncl advanced rapidly to the Enccour of &e 

TliB King of France accused Charles V. of these 
horrors, by which the emperor profited, whilst he repudi- 
ated them. Francis, however, had also sent Xantree into 
Lombardy, to again attempt the conquest of Naples, the 
possession of which was so useless to France. Xautreo 
bad at first a brilliant success; he made himself master 
of nearly the whole tdngdom. But he was left without 
money; offence was given to the Genoese admiral. Dona, 
who declared agaijist liiin; a pestilence broke out which 
carried off the general, diaoouraged the soldiers, and the 
expedition was ruined. Another army was destroyed in 
the spring of the following year at Laudriano, in Lom- 
bardy. Italy was then left to Charles Y., and it remained 
more than three centuries under the power or the influ- 
ence of the house of Austria. 

It seemed as though Charles V. were now going to 
enter upon France j but a religious war was on the point 
of brewing out in Germany; Soliman, the secret ally 
of Francis I., pushed his formidable janiEsaries up to the 
very walls of Vienna, and Henry of England threatened 
to renounce the Austrian alliance, by threatening to repu- 
diate his first wife, Catherine of Amgon, aunt of Charles 
V. The emperor, finding thus two new wars behind hia 
triumphs of Pavia and Landriano, was desirous of secur- 
ing peace in the west, when he was ahout to have so 
much to do in the east and nortli. A peace was thei*- 
fore negotiated, chiefly by Louisa of Savoy and Margaret, 
the emperor's aunt, at Camhray, and thence called "The 
Ladies' Peace." 

Francis had now an interval of peace. This suspension 
of hostilities lasted until the end of 1535, during which 
he devoted himself to the works of peace, without neglect- 
ing measures of prudence. He renewed his alliance with 
Henry VIII., between whom and the tiara a rupture 
had just occurred (1332), and at the same time here- 
gained the pope by demanding for the young prince, 
aiCerwitrda Seary II., tho band o£ C^^«iva» ^ "UndiffiL,. 
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niece of tlie pontiff. TLe king renewed also the ancient 
friendship witli the Scots, by giving his eldest daughter 
SIftdelaine in marriage to their youthful monarch, James 
v. (1536), who had come to tis aid, unaolioited, when 
Charles invaded Pi-ovence unsuccesafuUy that year with 
an army of 50,000 men. 

The novel tenets of Lutier had early insinuated them- 
selves into France ; and their first conquests were amongst 
the learned. Ail the great French jurisconsulta of the 
time, either in seciret, or openly accepted the reformation. 
, A portion of tlie court leaned that way. Louisa of Savoy 
appeared to be favouiuble to it. The daughter of Francis, 
Maj^iaret, Queen of Navarre, openly professed the piinci- 
plea of the German reformers, and the Duchess d'Etampes, 
the king's mistress, prided herself on protecting them. 
But when the German peasante, drawing social con- 
sequences from the new doctrines, aimed at overthrowing 
all authority, Francis I. thought that the Reformation, 
which was a revolt against the pope, was very nearly 
leading, in politics, to a revolt against the king; ajid if 
lie remained the interested friend of the German Pi-otes- 
ttmts, he did not desire that their doctrines should prevail 
in his territories. 

In 1538, a truce for ten years was signed between 
Francis and Charles. Shortly afterwards, the emperor 
being desirous of going through France on his way from 
Spain to the Low Countries, obtained the permission of 
Francis by offering to give up the Milanese to him in 
retttm for that favour. Charles, in passing through 
France, was treated with the courtesy due to an imperial 
visitor. But when called upon afterwards to fulfil 
his promise, he refused, and in 1542 the war recom- 
menced, Heruy Till, of England joined Charles in an 
invasion of Chami)agna and Pieaidy. Fortunately for 
France, Henry did not adhere to the plan agreed upon. 
Instead of marching upon Paris, where all was confusion, 
Henry obstinately besieged Boulogne, leaving hia ally 
iaolated with a mercenary army, without money oi; ^i:q- 
visions. The Dauphin had already tUxQ^TQ^ivTOsAS, -w^iaa. 
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the reai'-giiard of the imperial armyj so that at Ha. 
moment when Charles V. thought to reduce his enemy 
to the kat extremity, he was obliged to sign the peace ^ 
Creapy. Henry VIIL refused to accede to that; aad 
only oonaented to treat on seeing a, French fleet threatea 
the coasts of England. Henry, however, kept Boulogne, 
which he promiaed to restore in eight years for the aom 
of two million crowns (June 154G). It i 
1550 for 400,000 crowns. 

Francis was now becoming enfeebled, 
longer the brilliant knight of Marignan or Pavia, the 
friend of Leonardo da Yinci and of Erasmua. Ruined 
prematurely in health by his excesses, he was at fifty-one 
a morose old man. In the belief that his reversea and 
even his sufferings were attributable to hia relaxation ia 
punishing the converts to Lutheraniam, he now treated 
them with greater severity, and many suflerediuai-tyrdom, 
Fiancis did not live to witness the gi'eat success of his 
rival in gaining the battle of Mtihlbei^, which seemed to 
place the empii-e at his feet. He died three weeka previ? 
ously at the chateau of Ramboiiillet, aged fifty-two (Slat 
March 1547). 

Henry II. (1547-1559)— Huaiy II. cairied to 
the defects of hia lather and had none of his better 
qualities, neither wit nor grace. He was heavy in pep> 
son, wanting in intelligence; delighting only in athletio 
exercises, so much so that it eventually proved the causa 
of hia death. Though she was forty-eight years old, 
Diana of Poitiers, by her wit and a beauty which defied- 
time, exercised an influence over him which his astoniahed 
contomporaiies attributed to some enchanted ring. He 
created her Duchess of Valentinois, and allowed her to. 
govern his court, wherein the queen waa powerless. The 
higheat ministerial power was in the hands of the Oon- 
Btable da Montmorency, Marshal Saint- Andr6, the king's 
favourite, and the Guises, a younger branch of Lorraine, 
poor in posseasions, but rich in hopes. Francis, Duka 
d'Aumale, was the eldest son of Claude, Duke of Ouiae^ 
the second of the seven bohb ot Masi. Duka of 
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who vanquished Chaorlea the Bold at the battle of Nancy; 
and amidst the struggle for place, hononrs, and pensions, 
on Henry's accession, Guise was loaded witli favours. 
In a few weeks the king squandered 400,000 crowns 
which he had found in his father's coffers destined for tho 
German war. " There were only," says a contemporary, 
" tho doors of Montmorency and Guise whereby to enter 
the court with credit; those who rested only on his 
majesty fared badly." 

The new reign commenced by severities, one of which 
was the tardy reparation of the most iniquitous act of 
Francis I. — the odious extirpation of the inoffensive 
Vaudoia, The slaughterers were brought to trial for the 
capital crime, but, thanks to divers influences, they 
escaped conviction. However, one of them, the advocate- 
general Gu^rin, was hanged. The Sire de Vervins, who 
had fiiirrendered Boulogne to the English in 1544, con- 
trary to the wish of the inhabitants, was beheaded. 

It was doubtless to the influence of Duke Fi-ancia of - 
Guise and of his brother Charles, Archbishop of Rheima, 
that was due the better dii-ection given, under this reign, 
to the foreign policy of France. The Lonaine princes 
turned the king's attention towards Germany, in recalling 
to his mind that there had formerly existed a Frank king- 
dom of Austrasia, the capital of which was Metz, and 
they sent assistance to the queen-dowager of Scotland, 
their sister, who refused to betroth her daughter, Maiy 
Stuart, to the young King of England, Edward VI. 
Montmorency, against the advice of the majority of his 
GoUeagaes, recommenced hostilities against England, and 
meditated a descent upon its shores. Plans wero pro- 
cured of all the English fortresses, and soundings token of 
the Thames, and an understanding come to with Ireland, 
aa had already been done with Scotland. TJie esecntiou 
of these measures was not carried so far, Boulogne alono 
being vigorously pressed, and the English restored it for 
the fifth part of the sum stipulated in the treaty. Edward 
VI, also renounced the pensions which HenrY VtLl. \isji. 
claimed. 
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In 1552, another -war commenced -with the emprnxi 
Henry II. leagued himself secretly -with Maurice of Saxe, 
one of the emperor's generals, and an alliance was mads 
■with the Protestant princes of Germany, who joined ^ '' 
each other to defend their rights and liberties agai 
the uDJust Tiauppationa of Charles V, The emperoi) 
taken unawarea by Maurice of Saxe, was nearly mad 
prisoner in Innspriick, and was forced to flee at niglit b_ 
torchlight in a litter, in spite of a. terrible atorm {MaJ 
1552). At this news, Henry marched with 38,000 ni 
into Lorraine. Toul opened ita gates, but Metz, a t 
and flourishing city, would only admit the chiefs o* 
army; the soldiers, however, followed, and Metz bt 
French. From that day until the recent miafortunea ii 
curred by France in the Franco-German war (1870] 
Metz was ber bulwark on that frontier. An attemj 
was made upon Strasbourg, another great free city, 1 
the same means, but the Strasbourgers replied by caimi 
shots. Heoiy could only boast of having watered 1 
steeds in the Rhine. On his return, he entered Terdu 
and thoae three cities have figured siuce that epoch i 
the list of French provinces under the name of the tl 
bisbopricks. 

That audacious advance on the part of France tow! 
her ancient limits irritated the emperor more than t! 
treason of Maurice. He signed with the Lutherans t 
treaty of Passau, which secured their liberties fin 
future invasion, and left him free to return with all t 
forces, and all his hatred againat his eternal enemy, I 
entered Lorraine at the head of 60,000 men, Fr^oB i 
Guiae threw himself into Metz, with the moat brillis 
chivalry of the kingdom. The place was large i 
atra^lmg, and the fortifications weak; but defences, 
wldch the nobles worked with their own hands, wai 
hurriedly r^tised. Charles appeared before it, 19th < 
October 1553, with the entire confidence of quickly I 
gaining it. After firing 14,000 cannon shots against tl 
walls, he opened a breach one hundred feet wide, 1 
coulit not even give tte a»Baa\t, ^ot \«\iiii4 torIi mass 
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cnimbled wall the besiegers found anotLer, ■with ditches, 
baiTicadea, and niines, which frustrated their labours and 
exhausted their eflbi-ts. With November the rains Lad 
come, with December the cold and typhus. The imperial 
army had lost a third of its effective strength, when 
Charles decided on raising tlie siege. On the 15th of 
January 1553, the last corps quitted the camp, leaving 
behind a host of wounded and dying, D'Aumale, now, 
hy his father's death, Duke of Guise, ehowed great 
Iiiunanity to the prisoners who fell into his handa, a 
quality which, at that time, was rare in the bloody annals 




Several canipnigns made by Charles did not repair the 
repulse sustained at Metz; and Fiance appearing to grow 
young again under its new king, the emperor became 
weary of that struggle which he had carried on ftir thiitY- 
His n»other, JoauDa, <lied in A.^TtX \^^?t, ■Kdi. 
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in the nntHmn of that year, Charles V. put into e 
tion the extraordinary act he had for some time meditata 
that of resigning his vast dominions and retiring tea 
the world. He ceded to his only eon, Philip II., Flandei^ 
Italy, and Spain, and in the October following he alae 
resigned the empire to hia brother Ferdinand, retirin) 
into Estremadiu-a, and seeking, in the monaateiy of S" 
Justus, that repose which is never found by the i 
dinfttely ambitious. 

The house of Anstvia thus became divided. But at th( 
moment when Philip IL lost Germany, he seemed to g 
England by his second marriage with the queen of tht 
country, Mary Tudor, Prance was now, and in 
futoj-e, threatened seriously by that domination ■« 
compressed her on three sides, nnd which might e_ 
bring upon her an English invasion, against which ■ 
could no longer expect aid from Germany. Seory ] 
had signed with Charles V. in 1556 the truce of Taucelli 
he broke it the same year, not to allow Philip H, t 
time to strengthen himself. The pope who then « 
the tiara, Paul IV., was a fiery old man, who beca 
alarmed at seeing the Spaniards so netir him aa at KA{ 
and Milan. The king and the pontilf imited. An or 
under Montmorency was sent towards the Ijow Cou&tti 
and another under Guise into Italy. It was sought 
confine Philip to Spain. Henry II. aimed at a^rand 
ing himself on the north with neighbouriug provino 
easy to hold, and one of Ms sons received the promise 
the crown of Naples, which the Duke of Guise, a d 
Bcendant on the female side of the hoiwe of Anjo 
hoped to take for him. The plan was well comhinei 
The energetic Paul IV. placiug hia spiritual power at (J 
service of Prance and the Italian cause, launched an e 
communication against the very Catholic king. 

Philip II. opposed to Montmorency, the Duke i 
Savoy, Philibert-Emanuel, who, despoiled of his states I 
France, expected everything from Spain ; and to Gnii 
the Duke of Alba, a true Spaniard, thoroughly devoU 
to ihe church, bnt more to laia Itm^. Gvass, "ceoeiTed J 
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triiimpli at Home by Paul IV., penetrated, into the 
Abruzzi, but failed near Civitella, before the skilful 
tactics of hia adversary. He was siived from further 
mortifications by a hasty recall to Fi'ance, where hia 
presence was required to avert still greater disasters. 
Philibert-Emanuel, after a feigned attack upon Cham- 
pagne, marched suddenly upon St. Quentin, where he 




ST. QTTKNTD?. 

was joined by 70OO Englishmen. It was a place without 
walls, munitions, or provisions. A<lmii-al Coligny, nephew 
to the constable Montmorency, threw himself into it 
with 700 men. Montmorency was approaching to victual 
it, but posted himaelf so near the enemy wiUi an army 
very inferior in numbers, and took such little precaution 
to secure free movement, that he was compelled to fight 
without having joined up his rear. He was attacked by 
the Spaniards with so much celerity, that he had not 
time to range his troops in order of battle, end Philibert- 
Emanuel turned his position, assailing him ia tctsA. mA. 
rear, and comjyhtcly defeating Mm, ^oxtr ftvorasKiA'BOsax 
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were elam, six liunili'ed of whom -were gentlemen. AW ' 
the artilleiy was tiikon except four pieces, nnd the c 
stahJe, with many other noblemen, were Hiade prisonerB. 
There were more than 10,000 killed or wounded. 

" Is my Bon in Parish' inquired Charles V., on learn- 
ing in the depth of his retreat that disaatev of Franoe. 
But Fhilip, unskilled in war, and no less obstinate thoa 
ignorant, instead of allowing the Duke of Savoy to mai'cb 
directly upon Paris, commanded him to carry on tlie eiega 
of St. Quentin. Coligny knowing that the safety of 
Francs depended upon his holding out, made heroic efforts' 
to prolong the defence. Seventeen days after the battls 
the town was taken, hut the interval enabled Henry tO' 
assume a posture of defence, and Fhilip IL after Laving, 
taken Ham and Catalet, retiuuied to the Low Countries 
with those small resttlta of a victory, which promised to^ 
be as disastrous for France as Poitiers or Agincourt 

Heniy II. had recalled Guise in all haste &om Italy. 
The duke's return greatly revived the spiiits of th* 
French, and the nobles received him with open arms,, 
Guise did not disappoint the universal expectation. WLUsIm! 
a movement of troops drew the attention of the enemfi 
in the direction of Luxembourg, the duke filed off towards 
Oajais, which he unexpectedly invested (1st Jan. 1558), 
The English, reckoning upon the defences of the places, 
and on the marshc!i uy which it was surrounded, had lefi 
only 900 mon therein. Two forts covered the town; that 
of Nieullay on the land side, and that of Risbanck towardt 
the sea. Gnise furiously attacked the first and carried U 
(Jan. 3), and the other fell on the same day into hJB 
hands. The body of the place was bombarded on thd 
6th, and on the 8th the garrison capitulated. The lut 
diagraoeful remembrance of the Hundred Years' War wal 
then efiaced; and the English no longer possessed an inoli 
of ground in France, It was a terrible blow to Mary o^ 
England. She was heard to say that, when dead, tlu 
name of Calais woidd be found engraven upon her hcazti 
The same blow destroyed the Anglo-Spaniah all- — --'^* 
MtoAbeth, who succeeded Ver Ksivst %xr} , «a.>iBQd I 
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iantiam to triumph througtout England, and became the 
iri-eooncilable enemy of the King of Spain. 

In April 1559, the ascendajicy of the Duke of Guise 
a raised stiil higher by the marriage of the Dauphin 
to his niece Mary, the young Queen of Scotland. Shortly 
afterwarda, a peace was concluded at Chateau-Cambresis 
between Henry and Philip. It waa in order to be fi-ee 
to wage a cruel war againat hereay that Henry showed 
that fetal precipitation. But time for it was not given 
to him. To cement the peace, two marriages were stipu- 
lated for by the treaty. Henry's daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth, was to espouse Philip II., already twice a 
widower; and Henry's sister, Margaret, the Duke of 
Savoy. Brilliant festivities wei-e given before the de- 
parture of the princesses. TournamentB at this period 
were in great favour, and Henry displayed much address 
ill those military sports. On thia occasion three days' 
Bplendid toumays and caroueala were given. On the 
third day, after Bcveral brilliant pa^es, and when the 
games seem finiahed, the king wished, before he retired, 
to run a last course against tJia Count Montgomery, the 
captain of hia Scottish guard. The latter waa very un- 
willing to accept the king's challenge, and excused himself 
as weU as he could; but Heniy would take no denial. 
Both ran their course valiantly, the lances shivered into 
splinters, but the count did not lower quickly enough the 
truncheon which remained in h is hand, and which striking 
the visor of the king's helmet raised it, and a splinter 
entered hia eye. Henry fell mortally wounded; and 
eleven days afterwards he expired, at the age of forty-one. 
This was a great loss, less for Henry II. individually, 
than because he left by hia death the royal power to 
children. The aiithority of the king was then absolute; 
held by a strong hand it would have conjured the jierils 
into which theological novelties and ambitionB of all sorta 
were about to plunge the state; three kings, mind's by 
age or in mind, were going to deliver up Pi-ance a prey, 
during thirty years, to the horrors of a religious and yoii- 
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Tnncia U. (1 559-1 560).~Fraji>:b II. and his three 
young brothers were the sole reniainiiig deacendants of 
the house of TaJois. They were ail Diioors, Francis 
b«ng only in bia seTeateenth year at his accession. The 
Ikw declared the JHng of age at thirteen; but at sixteen, 
Francis was still vrlthont a will of his own, and nnder 
the tutelage of his mother, Catbenne de' Medici. The 
cliaracter of the widow of Heniy IL had not yet developed 
itself She was known, to be witty but anperstitious, full 
fif taste for the fine arts and delicate modes of life, but 
wiliiout much moral severity. The many outrages which 
lihe had had to suffer from the triumphant Diana of 
Poitiers, had efiaced in her all distmctiou between good 
and evil, and had left in her heart only one good feeling, 
her affection for her children. All her efibrts were em- 
ployed to preserve power to her sons; and, to succeed 
therein, she made use, without hesitation, of every nu 
&om gallantry even to assassination. That perversa 
policy was destined to meet with its chastisement. Xn 
the hands of this Italian princess, the crown of Valoi^ 
stained with blood, fell and was nearly broken in pieces 
on the pavement of the streets. 

The young bride of Fnncia IL, Maiy IStnart, kept for; 
a short time Catherine de' Medici from power. Henry* 
IL had married his son to that dEiught«r of James T. ' 
and jUary of Lon'aine, to secure to himself the aid of 
Scotland against England. Beautiful, full of grace, wit* 
and TATied acquirements, the hap\>y influence which tho 
Xouthi'al queen exetciaeOL over a^, \o'sl^^l« -wiSXi 
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empire she bad over tlie king, might Lave been tuitietl to 
the good of the state, if she had had akjlful udvisera 
ai-oimd her; but wholly devoted to pleasure, she entiiiBted 
state afiaira to her two uncles, the CaixUnal o£ Lorraine 
and Duke Fiancis of Guise. To the tii-st was confided 
the charge of the civil affaire, and to the second all that 
belonged to the war department. It was placing the 
entire government of the country iu their hands. Cathe- 
rine de' Medici had, however, "the general supeiintend- 
ence of the government," an imposing title, nothing more. 

There were other candidates for power, some on account 
of their birth, others through ambition; the Bourbons 
and the Montmorencys. The house of Eourbon had for its 
chief, Anthony, who had married Jane d'Albret, heiress 
of the kingdom of Navarre, and his two brothers, Charles, 
cardinal of Bourbon, and Lonis, Prince of Cond6. They 
were the neai-est kinsmen of the Valois, and Anthony, 
in the case of a minority, could claim the regency ; but, 
liince the conutablo's treason, the Boorbona Lad been in 
some disgrace. Thswld and stubborn Constable ile Mont- 
morency was no longer able to bear the bui'then of office. 
The two Guises remained, therefore, masters of the king, 
the court, and the executive power. 

■ Ere long, murmurs arose at the authority usurped by 
the Guises, exercised as it was with ajTt^ance and pai^ 
tiality. The ni'inces of the blood, Anthony of Bourbon 
and Cond^, were indignant at being excludwl fi-om tho 
government. The higher nobles angrily beheld all power 
in the hands of foreignei'S, the Scottish queen, the Italian 
(jueen-mother, the Xiorraine Guises; and several plots, 
chiefly fomented by the Huguenots, wei-e formed to dis- 
place tho latter. The most formidable of these plots was 
the conspiracy of Amboise, the object of which was to 
carry ofl' the king from the Guises in oi-der to deprive 
them of their authority. The plot being discovered and 
frustrated, the parties concemefl in it were punished with 
ruthless severity. 

The Guises had gained one of thosa victons&'v^^'iV 
weaken the rictotv. So many executions los a.<i«v\ssj\ci.>^'^ 
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which might have been easily etifled, escited a widespreait 
hoiTor. The Duiie of Guise, appointed lieutenant-generaS 
of the kingdom oa this occasion, with illiniitable powera^ 
had shown himself to be moat mercileSB. He went bk 
far as to demand the intixidnction of the Inqniaition int» 
France in order to suppress the Huguenot heresy. The 
Chancellor I'Hopital, the only honest minister at that 
coiTupt epoch, had frequently used his best endeavours tw 
oppose the violent and pernicious counsels of the Guisea. 
To struggle against the duke and cardinal, he convoked 
the notables at Fontainebleau, Coligny repaired thither, 
knelt before the king, and presented a petition from th» 
Huguenots of Normandy, who asked for liberty of con« 
science. The Caa-dinal of Lorraine fiercely opposed tha* 
conce^on ; but the bishops of Valence and Vienne brougM 
about a decision to suspend all pursuit of the Huguenob 
nntd after the convocatinn of the States-general (Deo 
15(iO). It was urgent that the voice of the nation ahoiill 
make itself heard above the tumult of rival ambition 
and jarring creeds. Tlie Guises linked themselves wit) 
the pitiless policy of the King of Spain, who wiwle tl 
them. : " If you wish to chastise the rebels, I am at yoli 
disposal;" and they assembled an army. The Bourbonl 
and the Colignys raised troops of gentlemen, and by th< 
aid of the emissaries of Calvin, organised resistance i; 
the Bouthem provinces. Fighting was ah-eady going c 
in several quarters. 

The deputies of the etataa arrived at Orleans in i 
midst of this efiervesoence. The king of Navarre a 
the Prince of Conde had gone ttrither, against the advii 
of their friends. The Guises who had this time prooi 
against Conde of his complicity in the Amboise plol 
caused him to be arrested as soon as he entered the city, ait 
to get rid of his brother, against whom nothing could li 
proved, they sought to have him killed in the king's antj 
chamber. The young king's heart failed him, and 1 
dai'ed not give the signal. This idea of assassination w 
destined to he realised one day a^inst those who 1 
conceired it; both GuoEea became iliia -«i>Aioii&. 
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the trial of Oond^; the prince's fate was fixed before- 
hand; he ■was condeinnffll to death, and would haTO 
perished hut for I'Hopital, who refused to sign the sen- 
tence, and thus gained time. To gain time was to save 
" Cond6'a life, for the yoimg king was then dying : he expired 
on the 5th December, after a reign of seventeen months. 
|j France might hare quickly forgotten that iinhappy 

J young prince, if his reign had not had attached to it two 
V remembrances : the one tenible — the power of the Giiisea, 
i and the beginning of the wars of religion; the other 
pleasant, that of the young and lovely Mary StiiarL 

Charles IX. (1560-1574)— Regency of Catherine de* 
Medici.— Death, which had just deprived the queen- 
mother of one of her children, gave her power, since her 
eecoad son, Charles IX., was only in his eleventh year. 
She utterly repudiated the policy which had recently 
triiunphed, confirmed the Guises in their offices, but 
named Anthony of Bourbon, who had deserted the Hngue- 
I nots, lieutenant-general of the realm, and released Conde. 
' Her chief adyiser was I'H&pital. The latter proposed to 
I restrain the ambitious and weaken the factious by a wise 
religious tolerance and hy civil reforms. Catherine 
adopted this programme of an honest man, thinking that 
she saw in it a means of opposing one party to another. 

But it was in vain that the venei-able chancellor ex- 
horted to patriotism and religious toleration, as both 
Catherine and Guise were alike bent oa the exercise of 
supi-eme authority. Ii'Hopttal proceeded resolutely, how- 
over, with his reforms, hoping to take the nation along 
with him. The Duke of Guise, the Constable Mont 
morenoy, and Marshal St. Andre, thi-eatened with a recall 
of large siims of money which they had extorted from 
the easy good nature of the preceding kings, quitted the 
court and formed a secret alliance, a tniimvirate, to defend 
their monies, not, as they said, their religion tlien in peril. 
L'Hdpital, without allowing himself to be distracted by 
tbeee iatnguas, continued his policy ol wnuSia.^aati. '^i.^ 
gneen sij;j/joited the chancellor i eiie e'vBn. -w ' " "^ ' 
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this moment than he. Thus Bhe ordered l'H6pital 4 
iaaue tliQ edicb of Jan. 1563, which authorised the Cal- 
vicistic worship in the open country, whilst prohibiting , 
it in the walled towns; snapended all i>enftltieB levelled, 
against heretics, but interdicting them from troubling tha 
ancient religion. It was the first i-eal act of tolenmce. 

The Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine were 
recalled to Fans to act against I'Hdpital by St. A&dr^. 
and by the King of Navarre, who had abandoned th»< 
Protestant party, in the hope of obtaining from Philip IL 
the restitution of hia little kingdom. On the 1st of Mardt 
1563, the Duke of Gruise passed through Vassy in Cham' 
pagne. It was Snnday, and he stopped there to hear 
mass. The devotional singing of sis or seven hundred 
Protestenta collected together in a neighbouring bamj 
reached his cat's. Some of his attendants sought to stop 
what they considered an insult and a bravado to their 
duke, and, upon the refusal of the Protestants, drev 
their swords. The latter defended themaelveB with si 
The duke, hasteniug to the assistance of his followeia, 
received a blow in the face from a atone; .wherwipon a'" 
his suite rushed upon those unarmed men, killed sixty t 
them, and wounded more than two hundred, without dii 
tinction of age or sex. Some few d&ys afterwards, s 
Sens, of which the C&rdinal of Loi'raine was u^bishqi, 
others were massacred on returning from their worahqk 

Pirst Civil War (1562).— This was the signal for i 
aei'iea of wars which, seven times suspended by precarir 
oua treaties, were seven times renewed, and, during thirty* 
two yeiti's, covered IVince with blood and ruins. At that 
news of the Vassy massiici-e, the Huguenota everywhers 
took \ty arms; the Diike of Guise carried off the king by 
inain force, with hia mother, from Fontainebleau, iini' 
brought him to Paris, where the Protestants were in 
fimaU numbers. But out of Paris, it was believed tl 
they could reckon upon one-tenth of the population, a 
they had with them the best pait of the provincial nobles 

" If any one were to relate," says Mezerai, " all Hoi 
passed at this time in diS'ei'out parts of Fiuuce, all tbl 
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taking tuid retaking of towns — the inlinity of little com- 
bala — the furies— the masaacrea, it would take up a great 
mail/ Tolunies." The chief events can ouly be bvielly 
mentioned. 

In the north the Catholic aiiuy, which Anthony of 
Bourbon had joined, was led Ly the Duke of Guise to 
the attack of Bouen. At the «nd of a few days the 
place was carried, but the King of Navarre received a 
wound there of ^rhich he died soon after. In the eaoie 
year (1562) a, battle was fought at Dreux, in Normandy, 
between Guise and Conde. Conde broke through the 
Catholic centre, wounded and took prisoner the Constable 
Montmorency; but the Swiss restored the fight, and Guise 
gained the victory by a flank movement. The Prince of 
Cond6 was also taken prisoner. It was a great siicces.'* 
for Guise. Of hia two influential rivals, one. Marshal 
St. Andr^, was killed; the other, Montmorency, was a 
prisoner, and ho even held in hia hands the chief of the 
Huguenot army, Coligny too, vho had then taken com- 
mand of the Huguenots, was obliged to retire from the 
field. Guise ti-eated Cond6 very chivalrously, made him 
share the same bed with himself, and slept soundly beside 
that mortal enemy who owned that he could not close his 
eyes all night. 

In February 1563, in oi-der to cut off communications 
between the Protestonti of the north and those of the 
south, Guise laid siege to Orleans. Tlie city would not 
have long resisted, had it not been for the clime of a 
fanatic. One evening, as the duke was returning alone 
to the camp from visiting hia family, he received a moi'tal 
wound in the shoulder by a pistol-shot fired at him by a 
Protestant named Poltwit de Mere. He was put to death 
with savage cruelty. Guise survived his wound only six 
days; but before he died, he exhorted Catherine to make 
peace with the Huguenots. She accoi-dingly made peace 
with them, granting them very favourable conditions; 
but though tho conditions were never fulfilled, hostilities 
did not break out i^in for about five years. 

Guise dead, Condfi and Montmorency piisonvra, the 
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queen-nBather was left mistress of tie goVeMnieiit, 
veil knew what tlioae ambitious men mainly wanted-* 
the tiiumpL of their faith doubtleaa, but more especiall]? 
that of theii' power. She saw that civil war had shakett 
respect for the royal authority. It was that oonsiderai- 
tion which chiefly prompted her to ofl^er peace to Cond^. '. 

In order to ascertain, if possible, the real strength cX 
the Huguenots, Catherine made a royal progress witt thq 
young king through different parts of the kingdom. 
Bayonne site had a conference with the Duke of Alvt^ 
the most terrible instrument of Philip II., and who, lik^ 
his master, believed in the lawfulness of useful crimed 
The Protestants easily persuaded themselves that,- s 
alliance hetween the two crowns, concluded mider ti 
auspices of such a man, hod no other object than tb 
extirpation of heresy; and this conviction impelled theM 
once more to iinaheath the aword. Their first enterprial 
was an unsuccessful attempt to possess themselves of t' 
person of the young king, who was then at MeaujL Tl 
was ail overt act of woi-. Conde nest boldly blockade! 
Paris. The Parisians compelled the veteran Montmorenq', 
contrary to his judgment, to march out and repel bim ia 
the plain of St. Denis. A brave soldier, but a. bad 
genei-al, the constable made an unskilful dispoaitio 
troops, and was slain. The field of battle remained tt 
the Catholics, but the Huguenots returned next n 
to again offer battle, which the royal army did not a 
(1567). Catherine looked upon the result of the da; aj 
a great victory, " I have two great obligatioaa 1 
Heaven," said she : " the one, that the constable has b ' 
vengeance upon the king's enemies; the other, that t 
king's enemies have taken vengeance upon the coostabla.* 
She had now got rid of all whose influence sho was ainid 
of, and hoped to rule undisturbed for the future, • 

Shortly afterwai-ds, Cond^ received a reinfoi-cement a 
9000 German infantry, and the queen-mother, finding tin 
royal forces too weak to contend with the Protestant^ 
was persuaded by I'Hflpital to sign the peace of Xx>Dgjtli 
mean (Mareh 33, 1568). This peace was of short d 
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tion and ill kept. Catherine cle' Medioi became desirous 
of ending a war, so continnally i-enewed, by a stroke of 
Italian state-craft It was proposed to seize upon CondS 
and Coligny in Burgundy, and also the widow of Anthony 
of Bourbon, Jane d'AJbret, in Beam, in order to subject 
them to the SBme fate as that of the Counts de Horn and 
d'Egmont, beheaded at Brusaels by the sanguinary Duke 
of Alva, Ail three escaped. Condi and Coiigny, after 
a flight of one hundred leagues, reached La Kochelle, 
which in the last war had taken part with them; and 
were there joined by Jane d'Albret with her son, Henry 
of Beam. 

Catherine had mieBcd her aim, but thought herself 
prepared for war. She declared it by launching an edict 
which forbade, under pain of death, the exercise of "the 
pretended reformed religion," and ordered the Protestant 
ministera to quit the kingdom in fifteen days. The royal 
army was placed under the young Duke of Anjou, whom 
Catherine sought to put forward, with a view to be able, 
if necessary, to oppose him to his brother Charles IX.; 
Tayannes and Biron had the direction. 

A first campaign, during a very severe winter, was 
without result. In the following spring, Tavannes sur- 
prised Coligny with the rearguard only, near Jamac 
(13tli March 1669). Cond6, at the head of 300 horse, 
entered the field of battle with his arm in a sling, suffer- 
ing from a wound received on the previous evening. At 
the moment of charging, a kick from a restive horse broke 
his leg; but, heedless of the accident, he rushed upon the 
enemy, shouting to his followers : — " Remember in what 
state Louia of Bourbon entered into battle for Christ and 
his country!" This impetuous charge made at fii'st a gap 
in the enemy's lines, but the prince's horse being killed, 
Condi fell, and a terrible combat was waged around him. 
An old man named Vergue, who had led into battle 
twenty-five men-at-arms — hia sons, grandsons, and 
nephews, made the most desperate efibrta to cover the 
prince. He was slain, and fifteen of bis family with him, 
" »U in a heap," Cond^ {^ve his gauntlet to a gentleinaa, 
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wfien one nf tLe captains of the Duke of Anjou'a gastif. 
Monteaquiou, who recognised him, levelled his pistol 
point-blank, and shot him through the head. The death 
of that brave and energetic prince waa a great loss to tho 
party of vhich he had for nine years been the head and 

The Protestants thought of abandoning the campaign, 
and of shutting themselves up in La Kochelle, but ft 
woman i-aised their drooping spirits. Jane d'Alhret pre-. 
sented herself in the midst of the discouraged army wiA 
her son and the young prince of Conde. " My friends,"^ 
Boid she, " here are two new chiefe whom God gives yoi^( 
and two orphans whom I confide to yom^ care." Henry,. 
Prince of Beam, then fifteen years of age, became the 
declared head of the Pratestants; but, on account of hit 
youth, the command of their forces was given to Coligny*^ 
Coligny had many of the qiialities necessary for the leadeo^ 
of a party in such a war. An austere and conacienticnUh 
Protestant, he was loved alike by ministers and soldiera,< 

In the following October, the Catholics gained anothal 
victory at Moncontour, which, however, was as useless si 
that of Jarnac. In 1570, Coligny carried the war intt 
Burgundy, where he obtained the advantage, cut 1 ' 
way through the Catholic aimy, and drew near Par 
Catherine triumphed in the council-chamber, aa event 
clearly showed. Unable to make an end, by war, of tbd 
party — often beaten but never subdued — some oth» 
means, she thought, must be resorted to. To disarm tho' 
Protestants, she accorded the peace of St, Germain under ■ 
very favourable conditions. At the news of this peaoe^ 
a universal cry arose amongst the Catholics, both t ' 
home and abroad. Catheiine de' Medici was unmove 
by it, and followed np her new policy. Shfi contriTed I 
deep-laid plot to calm the suspicious of the Frotestaul^ 
and then get rid of them. The marrii^ of the youn^ 
Prince of BeaiTi with Mat^;aret, sister of Charles IX,, Bh» 
averred, would lastingly cement the peace. It was foci 
Ihe interest of France to employ abroad the warlike t 
^mtinouB Bpii-it of the Protesteut nobility; die a 
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therefoi-c, tlio prapositiona made to her by Coligny, to 
conduct his co-religionists into the IjO'w Countries, where 
the Dute of Alva hod caused 18,000 persons to perish 
imder torture. Such an enterprise was agreeable to the 
Huguenots, and seemed a return to the old foreign policy, 
forgotten since the death of Henry II. Coligay saw, in 
a war with Spain, a means of maintaining gloriously and 
auroly peace in France. 

Charles TY. waa tien in his twenty-first year. Of a 
character at once feeble and Tiolent, sjjoiled by absolute 
power, and by his Italiiin favoiuit^ who perv^erted his 
heart, he had played sufficiently weU, and for some time 
unknown to himself, the part which his mother desired. 
But now he had become impatient of her yoke, and 
envious of the victories attributed to his brother. Fickle 
and excitable, he entered with ardour into those new pro- 
jects, wrote to Coligny, to Jane d'Albret, and urged the 
prompt celebration of the marriage of Henry of Beam 
with his sister. The Queen of Navarre decided to visit 
Paris, and the admiral followed her thither. After their 
chief, a number of Huguenot gentlemen hastened to take 
their share in the festivities and good graces of the 

Catherine hersolf was terrified at having succeeded but 
too weU. The king saw matters no longer save throiigli 
the eyes of Coligny. He pressed the legate for a dispen- 
sation for his sister's marriage, which tjie pope was un- 
willing to grant : he caused troops to be raised for Coligny, 
and assembled a fieet gainst Flanders. Catherine re- 
monstrated with her son, but was received with a bad 
grace: he seemed then decided to "acquire glory and 
reputation in the Sjianish war," and answered his mother 
that he had no gi-eater enemies than herself and her son, 
tiie Duke of Anjou. 

In the midst of the preparations for the marriage of 
the young prince and princess, the Queen of Navam- 
died suddenly — not without a suspicion of poison. When 
the marriage was celebrated, a riot was with diifictilty 
Buppresaed. AU the pulpits thundered maledictions 
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against the Huguenots, and tlie latter we' 
in bravado in the streets, 

Catherine then determined njion a most Machiavelian 
plot : this was to have Coiigiiy assassinated hy the Guises, 
reckoning that the Huguenots would avenge their chief 
upon the latter; then the royal troops should he held in 
readiness to fall u])on both parties as violators of the 
public peace. On the 12th August, as Coligny was 
i-etuming irom the Louvre, he was fired at from behind a 
grated window hy one Manrev el, an assassin by profession, 
in the pay of the Duke de Guise. He was woimded in 
two places, bnt it was thought not dangerously. At th& 
first report of the outrage, the king visited Coligay ia 
his bed-chamber, and SKpressed his concern at the a 
dent, and swore that he would avenge him. 

Next day, the king seemed to hold the same sentiment^, 
but the queen-mother represented to him that both partiea 
were ready to attack each other; that each would choosa 
a chief; and that there would be nothing left to the kingi 
save his title, if even that. The king still resisted. Eirti 
mother cited the Italian proverb, that " gentleness is oftei 
cruelty, and cruelty gentleness." Then she threatened fa 
quit the Court with her other son, the Duke of Anjou,! 
tbat she might not witness the ruin of their house, nor 
longer behold such weakness and cowardice. She had: 
well calculated the eSect of that last word upon a violent 
temper. Chai-les, untU then gloomy and iiumovahla,. 
suddenly exclaimed that, since it was found advisable t 
kill the admiral, he wished that they would slay all thoi 
Huguenots in France, " in order that not one should 
remain to reproach him afterwards." 

The municipality of Paris was ready. It had for Boms" 
time meditated this grand blow, and was quite prepared t( 
secure its success. The hell of St. Germain rAuxerroiii 
waa to give the signal at three o'clock on the morning o 
the 24th August 1572 — St. Bartholomew's day. Th^ 
did not wait so long. At two o'clock the bell tolled 
and, shortly after, the tocsin of all the other cburchefi 
qiiawored it, 
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Henry of Guise, d'Aumale, and others nislied. to tlio 
house of Coligny at the iii-st aounil. A tierinaii, ono 
Besme, a aervanC of the duke, was the first to enter the 
admiral's chamber, with his sword drawn. " Yonng man," 
said Coligny, in calm and intrepid tones, "you ought to 
reverence these grey hairs; but do what you think proper; 
my life can be shortened but very little." Besme an- 
swered by plunging his sword into Coligny'a breast. 
Guise shouted from below : " Besme, haat thou finished 
him!" " He is done for," was the reply. " Throw him 
down, then, from the window." Coligny stiU breathed. 
Besme and the others threw him down into tlie court, 
where Guise, after having contemptuously spumed him 
with his foot, abandoned the body to the outrages of tJie 
populace. The head was cut off and carried as a trophy 
to the queen, who, it is said, had it embalmed, and seat 
it as a present to the pope. 

The houses of the Huguenots had been marked with 
chalk, and a list had been drawn up of those who in- 
habited them. " Bleed them," shouted Tavaanes, as he 
galloped through the streets; " blood-letting ia as good in 
this month of Auguat as in May." The greater number 
of the Protestants were butchered in their beds. The 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde were brought 
before the king, who menaced them with death if they 
did not abjure their faith. All wei-e slain with the 
exception of the two princes. The slaughter was curried 
on even inside the Louvre, and the Court ladies went in. 
the morning to view the bodies. The number who perished 
is variously stated-— some writers say 10,000, others 4000, 
others 2000 — the last estimate being the most probable 

men D 
self at one 

ou the Seiuo, and, with a long arquobuse, fired upou the 
miaerable Protestants who sought to save themselves by 
crossing the river; hut, later in the day, when he saw so 
many corpses fioating on the Seine, his thirst for blwA 
left him ; i(j felt horror at what he liaA ioiie, «o.4, -Mwivei 
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to the proviiiiMJB in order to stop tlie contagion of tli 
example, casting all the blame upon a. qnaiTel which 1 
said hod broken out between the Guises and Oolignj 
The murders, notwithstanding, went on daily until t" 
17th of September. 

The king, however, adopting hia mother's advice, i 

on the 26th, to take in full Parliament the responi 

bility of that dreadful night, and sent fresh orders to tl 

govemora of provinces, which extended the massacre ( 

Meaux, Orleans, Saumm-, Lyons, Bourges, Touloua 

Bordeaus, etc., where fifteen to twenty thousand victin 

perished. This great crime waa useless, as crimes alwa] 

are. The Protestants bad lost their chiefs; but when U 

Hret moment of stupcr had passed, they took up a 

again in several cities with infuriate rage; and their p 

secutors found that instead of extirpating heresy they hi 

[ only made the heretics desperate. This the royal t 

' experienced to its cost at the sieges of Sancerre and I 

Rochelle. The latter place was defended with e 

vigour, that the Duke of Anjou found it expedient 1 

negotiate, and a treaty was concluded with the tin& 

Hugnenot pai-ty (1573), granting them liberty of c 

Boience at the very moment when Charles wa^ receivin 

I for the St. Bartholome-n', the boisterous and enthosiast 

I felicitations of the courts of Rome and Spain. 

The shame of this reverse, remorse, the vehemence ( 

a fiery nature and violent eserciBe in hunting, to whi 

he devoted himself with frenzy, nndeiinined the youi 

king. A horrible malady consumed him — he was it 

. quently attacked by convulsions, with an access of furiot 

L delirium, during which blood would gush from the pora 

Ltiie nose, and ears. Bloody visions terrified him, and h 

Wheaxd lamentable cries in tJie air. This homicidal Vain 

who died in his twenty-fourth year (30th May 1574) — 1 

mind distracted by homble phantoms, abandoned 1 

every one (save by his old Huguenot nurse) — wliat ' 

shocking spectacle does it ])resent; what a proof of tl) 

impotence of crime to cheat the conscience of the gnill 

Henry III. (1574-1589).— The Dnke of Anjon, 1 
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prestimptive of Cliai-lsB IX., was in Poland at the moment 
of his brother's death. In consequence of negotifttions 
prepared long beforehand, Catherine de' Medici had ob- 
tained from the Polish nobility a crown for her favoui'itti 
son — for him who had been called the Victor of Jarnae 
and Moatcontonr. No aoonet- did he possess it than he 
took a disguBt to that " Sanaatian land," the rude but 
energetic nobles of which were strangers to thoee refine- 
menta of luxury and depntyation with which the corrupt 
civilization of Italy had. inoculated France. Ou the news 
of his brother's death, he fled &om his capitul by night, 
like a malefactor. Puraued by hia subjects who wished 
to retain him, he never stopped until he reached the 
Austrian territories. The pleasures of Vienna and Venice 
long held him captive, so that he did not set foot in hia 
new kingdom until two months had passed since furtively 
quitting the old one. • 

This prince was the king the least fitted to domiTrvta 
the state of things his trother had bequeathed liim. The 
victories obtained in bis name by Tavaimes had exacted 
too much from his I'eputation. The abuse of pleasure 
had extinguished within him those early sparks of valour 
which had rendei-ed him at first as brave as his ancestors; 
his sole occu])ation. was now centred in chtLdish or wo- 
manish amuaementa, when he was not given up to extra- 
vagant debauchery. The depravation of his heart had 
vitiated the brilliant qualitiEts of his miad^— he was 
eloquent only in l3dng, and skilful only in deception. 
It would be severe, perhaps, to denounce his ostentatious 
devotion as an impious imposture; but all his religion 
consisted in certain exterior foi-malities. Ho thought 
that by fasting and a few strokes of discipline he could 
salve his conscience and settle accounts with heaven. 
His brother, Charles IX., had sometimes had thoughts 
and projects worthy of a king. Heniy had little else 
than puerile pursuiti; and d'Aubign^ knew not, on seeing 
him so careful of his toilette, of his complezion, of the 
whiteness of hia hands and face, whether he saw " a king- 
woUUta or a man -queen." CharleB IX. was wicked 
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throiigh anger, and occasionally; Hemy, by prinei;^ 
and continually; and, moreover, he never knew tioA 
■which, perhapa, may he urged in mitigation of his 
brother's crimes — -remoi'se. 

His first acts showed what might be expected of hint 
At Turin, he repaid with a prodigal magnificence tht 
hospitality of the Duke of Savoy, by giving up to hntu 
Pignerol, Perouse, and Savigliano, the last remains of tlM 
oonqueats of Fiuacia I. beyond the Alps. Scarcely hai 
he entered France, ere he commanded the Froteatante tf 
become Catholic, or quit the kingdom. Tliose were men 
Being words; but the reformers were i-eassured on BeeiUj 
all overt action limited to the despatch of certain offica 
into the southern provinces, then in great agitation, an 
to processions, in which the ting figured, of fiagellantj 
who went through the streets flagging their shouldofl 
" for the remission off their sins." Henry nest made h 
solemn entry into Paris, when he greatly scandalised tlu 
seriously-minded iuhabitauta by . having around Mm i 
great number of monkeys, parrots, and Cttle doga. 

Massacre and war had swept away the great Protes 
tant chiefs : the Calvinists had no longer any others t 
guide them save men like the King of Navarre, wh( 
phw^ed their interests foremost, their reiigioa last. Ihw^ 
amongst people in whose breasts ambition or patriotisM 
extinguished religious ardour, it waa easy to understand 
one anothei'. Already, during the malady of Ch&rlcl 
IX., the Duke of Alen^on, the King of Navarre, tfa( 
new Prince of Conde, and the Montmoi-encya had formed 
the project of securing to themselves the government 
At the decisive moment, Alengon's heart failed him and 
discovered all. Conde alone succeeded in esctiping. Aleib 
5on and the King of Navari'e were detained in a sort al 
custody, but made their escape— the one in Septembe 
1575, the other in the February following, and joino 
the Hug^uenots. The new king was greatly irritated a 
the secret dealings of his brother, and on several ocd 
siona Alenqon stood in great peril of his life. A trea^ 
with the Huguenots, however, was ooon ai'tw condnda^ 
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tut the terms were conaidered much too favourable to 
the Protestanta. As this peace seemed, indeed, a treason 
to the Catholic cause, the Catholioa formed themselves 
into a league for the defence of their religion. 

The chief pi-omoter of this league waa the Duke of 
Guise, a man in every way fitted, to he the head of a 
party. The house of Ixnraine had been restored to 
favour at court, and the king had just married a princess 
of that family. Henry of Guise, inferior to his father as 
a great soldier, and less maguanimoiis, had loftier aud 
better-framed designs, and much gi-eater skill in making 
religion serve as an instrument of his policy. He knew 
how to gather together into his own hands all the threads 
of that great Catholic conspiracy framed for the defence 
of the faith. It waa he who drew up aud circulated 
throughout France the constitutive act of the Holy 
League. Like his father, he "waa the idol of the Catholics. 
In the battle of Dormans, when he defeated the Pro- 
testanta, he had been wounded in the cheek, an accident 
which increased his popularity, and obtained for him the 
surname of Balafri, or " the scarred." The king was in- 
duced to declare himself the head of the League, although 
the principles cf the party were in reality subversive of 
his authority, but this Henry did not at first discover. 

Though among tha Catholics the worthy heir of the 
great Guise had been chosen their chief beforehand iu 
this great religious contest, yet Henry of Guise carried 
Lis views much further; the League waa only to be for 
him a stepping-stone to the tlu'one. Henry III. was 
already lost in public opinion ; pamphlets, the most 
audacious, lashed his hypocrisy and branded his manners. 
The Duke of Alen^on was decried as an accomplice of the 
Huguenote, and moreover menaced with a brief existence. 
After them there wci-e no other heira but the Bourbons, 
heretic princes, unworthy to occupy the throne of the 
very-Christian king. Those set aside, the way was open 
ta the faithful allies of Philip II. and the Holy Chair, 
to the murderer of Coligny, to the man who had signed 
a pact of blood with orthodoxy — the day of the St. Bar- 
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tholomew. Kew genealogies linked the house of Ghusn 
to the dynasty of Charlemagne. The (lescendants of 
Capet had only reigned by usarpation; Henry of Gtiiae 
waa called upon to strengthen the monarchy and th* 
faith, by causing the Valois to bo ahut up in a cloister, 
" as Pepin, hia ancestor, did Childeric." At lea 
Boid a memoir found amongst the papers of an advocate 
■who died at Lyons on hia return from Rome. 

The peace promised to the Huguenots was not kep^ 
nor was war w^;ed vigorously against them. Henry III^ 
■would not employ Guise therein through fear of aggran- 
dising liim still fm-ther. He reaOy desired peace, andi 
to win over some of his adversaries, he instituted thtf 
order of the Holy Ghost, in remembrance of having b 
raised to the two thrones of Poland and France on 
day of Pentecost, He reckoned that, by giving the riband, 
of his order to the principal partisans of Guise and Bomv 
bon, he would bring them Imck to himself. It was tod' 
much to expect from a mere whim. So the claah nf ai 
and the flames of civil war agtiin broke forth, and s 
died away. 

But the king's conduct tainted his best acts. Mercilea 
pamphlets unveiled the turpitudes of that licentious ani 
ferocious court of the last Valois, in which murder alteP- 
nated with pleaaure. The evenings devoted to feasts aai 
halls, the mornings to murderous duels, when the meet 
ing was not forestalled by an ambush. Thus the royal 
favourite, St. Migrin, waa agsaasiniited by the foUowe 
of Guise; Dugast by those of the King of Navarrai 
EuBsy d'Amboise by the Count of Montaoreau, Ajuothei 
minion of the king, Villequier, killed hia wife; 
lady killed her husband ; and one Cimier slew hia brothsi'. 
Each prince had his hired assassins, who stabbed th 
victims in the back, and his favourites who struck £ 
to face. Thi'ee of the king's minions fought on one oc 
sion against three friends of Guise. Four were left desA 
on the ground, and among them two of the king's friends 
Henry showed signs of & scandalous grief, and replaced 
his slain favourites by Joyense and d'Epei-non, who ^ 
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no lietter. On the maniage of the former, he expended 
tlie enormous sum of 120,000 crowns. To meet such 
outrageous expenditure, the taxation was increased 
annually, and discontent became general. 

A short war between the king of Navarre and Hemy 
IIL, which broke out without cause, and which ended 
■without reason, showed the progress which the ideas of 
disorder had made; unprincipled ambition, and the irre- 
ligious spirit of revenue, appeared solely to absorb and 
guide men's minda. It was necessary to arrest these 
tiu'bulent spirits by some great thought, to push them 
upon some serious enterprise, to resume, in fact, the pro- 
ject of Coligny, and make war abroad in order not to 
have civil war at home. France had then a choice of 
two battle-fields, one of which was within her reach and 
entire convenience. The King of Spain, Philip II., was 
invading Portugal, and Catherine de' Medici had preten- 
Bions to that crown; the Low Countries were trampled 
on by the Spaniards, and several proviuces cabled for a 
liberator. Henry sent a fleet to Antonio de Crato, a 
candidate for the throne of Portugal, and in aid of the 
I'lemings an army to his brother (Alen^on), to whom he 
was reconciled, and on whom he conferred the dukedom 
of Anjou, but both quite insufficient, and both of those 
enterprises being officially disavowed hy hiiu. The fleet 
was totally destroyed; the Duke of Anjou, after having 
been proclaimed Duke of Brabant and Count of Flanders, 
left ■without money, was forced to evacuate the country, 
and died a few months after his return to France. He 
long indulged the hope of marrying Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, and desired to make himself King of the 
Metherlands, but ail his great projects were dsstined to 
fail, and he died, humiliated and dejected, in Jime 1684. 
The provinces of the Low Countries, which lost at the 
same time William of Orange, assassinated by an emis- 
sary of Spain, made a seductive offer to Henry IIL ; they 
gave themselves to him, to France, if he would deliver 
them frgm the Inquisition and Philip II. But it wsis 
too late, 
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The deatt of the Duke of Anjou, brother and heir of 
Henry III., had mooted definitivelya question calciilatflA' 
to rekindle in France all the religious and political pas-. 
sions. Until then it had not been dreamed of, savs 
vaguely, that a Bourbon, a relapsed heretic, coulcl 
become the heir of Valoia; now the danger existed. Fofi 
Henry III., the last surviving son of Herny II. had no 
children, and it was believed that he had but few year* 
to live. The League had been for some time in disorders 
"Some," says I'EtoiJe, "cursing it openly, othere ridicuU 
ing it." Suddenly, without any effort on the part of itit 
leaders, it revived and extended itself in the hearts ol 
the popular masses; instead of a secret society, a greal 
revolutionary party arose. From Paris it spread itad 
over the provinces, and established, wherever it fount] 
itself the strongest, what an eminent historian calls a 
Reign of Terror (Thierry). 

Henry of Guise saw clearly that the moment had com« 
for Btriting heavy blows; and, without hesitation, h^ 
signed {31st Dec. 1584), with PhUip II,, the treaty oi 
JoinviUe, by which, the contracting parties bound them* 
selves to extir])ate sects and heresies; to exclude ironv 
the throne of France heretic princes, and to assure ths 
Valoia succession to Charles, the old Cardinal of Bourboiu 
The cardinal was put forward to conceal the pretens 
of Guise nntU they could be openly revealed. The a,pi 
pearance of the manifesto of the League (Slst Maidl 
1685) set all France on fire. This war has been called 
the War of the thi-ee Henrys r that is, Henry III., th( 
King of NavaiTc, and the Duke of Guisa . 

The position of Henry III, had become very difficult; 
He found himself between two enemies whom he hoi'' 
long hoped to destroy by op]>03ing one to the othac 
Guise and Bourbon, the Catholics and the Huguenoyi 
He was inclined to declare himself against tiie Guiaa 
whom he detested; but he required that Heniy o 
Kavarre should turn Catholic, promising to thereupog 
recognise him as his heir, Henry refused. 

The King of Kavari'e now prejiared himself to faa 
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every danger. He possesaed the moat brilliant courage, 
ind the chief who is ever ready to risk his life at the 
sword's point is sure to win his soldiers' hearts. Brought 
up amonget the Pyrennean mountaineers, he equalled 
them in a^ity and hardihood. The yiciasitudes through 
which he had passed had rendered his religion uncertain. 
Charles IX. had given him the option of " Death or the 
Mass !" He accepted the maaa; hut later he abjured it, 
and that abjuration was not destined to be the last, Hia 
forced residence at the court of the Valois had proved 
fatal to his morals. Duiing several years he forgot the 
path of duty and fortune. After the Duke of Anjou'a 
death, Momay, the Huguenot pope, wrote to him: 
" Amusement is no longer sessouable. It is time that 
you courted France." Henry felt the truth of this: he 
forsook pleasure, and buckled on his culraiBS. 

Hostilities were without importance in 1586, but in 
15ST the King of Navarre gained a signal victory over 
the League at Coiitnis; but this Tictoiy he failed to 
improve as he ought. 

Henry III. returned to Paris from this last campaign 
doubly conquered, both by the League and the Huguenota, 
Jealous of the League, which daily treated >iim with 
increased insolence and tyranny, the Valois king knew 
not, and had not fimmess to determine consistently 
which way to turn himself. Too weak to cope either 
with the King of Navarre or the Duke of Guise, he 
acted an insincere part towards both, sometimes treating 
openly with the one at the very moment that he was 
treating secretly with the other. At length Heniy 
became the object of an extreme and general distrust and 
contempt. The Parisians, more especially, could not help 
making disparaging comparisons between liim and the 
Duke of Guise, whom they idolised. Guise, by means of 
his agents, fomented the public disaffection, and several 
plots were formed to dethrone Hemy, and confine him 
in a monastery. 

These designs against the king becoming daily more 
formidable, Henry III. could no longer mistake the 
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positioa in vHch }ie stood. In abject terror, he forbad* 
OuiBB to enter Paris, and aui-rounded himself with 4000 
Swiss and several companies of guimls. But Guiso cama 
in defiance of him, iind was received with joyful acclaio- 
ation by the populate, who accompanied liim to the 
J^uvxe. The king received him pa,le with rage : " I sent 
you wai'niag not to come hither," said he; and in spitA 
of the duke's excuses, he would perhaps have bad biitt 
assassinated at that first interwiew, if the queen-mothev 
and his council had not dissuaded him, through fear of 
all Paris rising in arms. The king and the chief of the 
League fortified themselves, the one in the Louvre, tbv 
other in the Hotel de Guise, and began to negotiate. 
After two days had tbtis passed, the king caused a bod;f 
of soldiers to be brought into the city, with orders to 
post themselves in the squarea and principal placea. 
When the Swiss troops were seen in the streets, it was 
thought that Henry IIL meditated a St, Bartholomew 
of the Catholics. In two hours all Paris was in aiia^ 
and all Uie streets rendered impracticable by bairicadea. ■' 

The Count de Brisaac had placed himself at the hea( 
of the people. The Swiss, assailed on all sides by a hail 
of balls and projectiles, were routed in disorder, and, littW 
used to such war&ire, cried out for quarter. Guise thett 
issued forth with a wand in his hand, saved the SwiA 
who were on the point of facing massacred, sent theiA' 
back to the king with insulting contempt, and appeased 
all as though by enchantment. Ilie king, during t]U 
night, found means to escape from the gardens at tfat 
back of the palace, and mounting a horse, took the rotti 
to Chartres, leaving Guise almost entire master c' 
capital. 

There was now a King of Paris and a King of Fnuic^ 
Kegotiations still went on, and Henry III. was BOM 
with astonishment to accoi-d that which, two montlr^^ 
previously, he refused in face of the banicades. H 
consented to disgrace his favourite Epernon, swore an 
to lay down arms nntil after the destruction of t&^ 
heretics, declai'ed every prince not Catholic to htM 
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forfeited Ha righta to the throne, appointed Guise 
lieateuaDt-generaJ, and convoked tlie States at Elois. 
It seemed, therefore, that all he had gained by hia flight 
from Paris, was that the States should not be teld tliei-o. 
But for that he had hia reasons. It was the object of 
Guise to procure from thia assembly a ratification of the 
king's other concessions, and he spared no pains to secui-e 
its membera to his own interests. 

The InTiBcible Armada had just been destroyed, and 

1 it was tiought that the ally of PhOip II. might be next 

attacked. Some adrised that Guise should be pet at 

defiance ; others that he should be legally imprisoned 

after a foimal trial. " To thitiw the Guisard into 

prison," replied the king, "were to put into a net a wild 

boar stronger than our cords could hold." Heniy, 

])romptfid by the evil counsel of hia prime favourite 

d'Epernon, resolved to rid himself of hia ambitious 

fiubjeot by resorting to the detestable design of aasassin- 

ation. He determined, if no one else could he found to 

strike the duke, to deal the blow himself. On the 22nd 

December, Guise was advised to leave Blois. " Who 

quits the game loses it," said the Archbishop of Lyona, 

I and Guise added; "My affairs are at such a point, that 

t were I to see death enter at the window, I would not go 

out by the door to avoid it." The king had apprised 

him that, proposing to pass the Christmas holidays at 

Notre Pame de Clery, a privy council would be hrfd at 

I six o'clock next maming. Henry III. made a strong 

I appeal to his body-guard, the disbanding of which Guiaa 

had recently demanded. The members of this band, 

I being chiefly Uie royal minions, eagerly declaring their 

devotion, the king himself distributed daggers, and 

' posted them in hia cabinet, his bed-chamber, and upon 

the staircase. At the same time, with that devotion, 

so peculiarly Italian, which mingles crime and pi'ayer so 

I easily together, he commanded a mass to be said by one 

, of lus chaplains, "in order that God might give him 

; grace ta be able to carry out his enterprise." 

The duke ai-rived later than was expected. On his 
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1 way, he received another note waming bim of hid fsrt6 
's the ninth," said he. Having entered the connciJ- 
chamber, he eat down by the fire. "I feel cold," 
remarked to bia brother, the cardinal, " and I have » 
pain at the heart." A few momenta afterwards, 
eecretary of state siimmoned the duke to attend tha 
king. When be approached the door of the royal aparfr- 
ment, and was in the act of raising the ai 
forty-five seized bim by the arm, and plunged bia dagg« 
into his breast, exclaiming ; " Die, traitor ! " Every 
weapon was then raised to strike him, 
friends, my friends!" ci-ied the duke, and altbougb h» 
was stabbed on all sides, he di-a^ed bia murderera &om 
one end of the chamber to the other with extended arm^ 
as far as the foot of the king's bed, where he fell coverei' 
with wounds. Henry went from the scene of death t 
his mother's chamber, and said exuIUngly : " Congratulab 
me, Madam, I am once more King of France, for I havi 
just put to death the King of Paris!" The quee 
mother, in great agony, for she was then on her deattj 
bed, raised herself in a sitting posture, saying : " Do yotl 
indeed know what you have done, my son! 
grant you may find that you have done well !" 
from that hour, Henry was no longer King ol 
The deed of blood was, in the significant words a 
" worse than a crime, it was a blunder." Thus Cathei 
on the brink of eternity, saw with despair in her i 
the fatility of all her worldly schemes, and the ruin «al 
misery they had brought iipon her race. 

No sooner was the death of Guise known in Paris t] 
the grief and indignation of the people knew no 
Processions traversed the capital night and day. 
of them, a thousand persons carrying tapers suddenh 
extinguished them, exclaiming, " May God extinguiJ 
thus the race of Valoia '.'' The Nemesis quickly follow 
by the knife of the Monk Clement. 

Henry had done nothing yet whereby to profit by t 
murder. Ere she expired, his mother had told bim "th 
be most now act with promptitude and resolution." I 
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tliougtfc tliat there was still time to negotiate. He had 
not then saved liimself hy the ambush, of Elois; and, 
instead of "finding himseli' a king," saw himself on the 
point of losing his crown. He had, howevei", advanced the 
Ibrtunea of the King of If avaiie, into whose arma he was 
reduced to iJirow himself. The whole country was in ft 
Btate of alarm and commotion. Entire provincea, and 
nearly all the chief cities, revolted. Utterly incapable of 
eiflecting anything for himself, lie besought the B^amaia 
to come to him, and to have compassion on his distressed 
condition. It was not without some hesitation and mis- 
giving, arising partly from his abhoiTenee of the king's 
crimes, and piiicly fi-om suspicion of his sincerity, that the 
piince could U'ing himself to pay attention to his en- 
treaties. Commending himaelf to heaven, however, the 
Biamais <!rosHed the Loire, and was received by Henry 
III. in the park of Pleasia-lea-Tours, and a reconciliation 
took place whidi seems to have inspired the king with 
some degree of courage and energy. 

The junction of the Protestant and royal avmies under 
the same standard completely changed the nature of the 
war. It was no longer feudal Protestantism, but the 
democratic League that menaced royalty. Monarchy 
was entering upon a struggle with the Catholic manses 
revolted against it. With their united forces of 38,000 
men, the two kings appeared before Paris in the end of 
July 1589. 

The gi'eat city was terrified. It had not expected, and 
was totally unprepared for a siege. The Pariaiana had 
lost heart and energy. The Duke of Mayenne, the suv- 
■viving brother of Guise, newly appointed head of the 
League, came to the relief of the capital with the few 
ti-oops he could muster. The fate of Pai-is was trembling 
in the balance, when a fanatical hand became the instru- 
ment which averted the impending destruction, and 
caused an entire revolution in the affairs of the kingdom. 

The assault was to have been given on the 2ud August. 
On the morning previous, a young monk, Jacques Ctis- 
ment, obtained entrance to the king's chaoiber whilst he 
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vas dvesaiag, under pretence of handing him & letter, s 
of commuiiicnting in secret Bomething of importance. Tha 
guards withdrew, and as Henry approached him, tha 
aasassin drew a knife from his sleeve and plunged it into the 
king's bowels. "The wiokedmonkhasfcilledrae!" exclaimed 
Henry, aa he wrenched the knife from the wound, and 
struck the assassin with it in the face. The guards rushed 
in at the noige, and at once despatched the raonk on ths 
spot. It was at first thought that the wound would not 
prove mortal, but soon a, violent fever set in and a 
nonnced that Henry had not long to live. He sent f 
the King of Navarre, embraced him, declared him 1 
BuccesBor, and conjured him to renounce the reformed 
religion. "My brother," said the king, '-you see how 
your enemies and mine treat me; be certain that j 
will never be king unless you become a Catholic." Thea 
turning towards those who surrounded him : " I pray 
you," said he to tliem, " as my friends, and command you, 
as your king, to recognise after my death my brother who 
dtands there; for my satisfactioa and your own duty, % 
conjure you to swear allegiance to him in my presence.* 
All present swore. He expired during the oight, at tl 
BLge of thirty-eight, and had reigned tifteea years. Hv. 
left no children by hia queen, Louisa of Vaudemont, a 
in him the race of Vslois became extinct. 

Such was the tragic and miserable end of the roy^ 
dynasty of Valois, which had given thirteen sovereigns t( 
France, and had filled the throno during a period of tw(|i 
hundred and sixty-one yeai's. 
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Henry IV. (1589-1610).— The assassination of the lart: 
of the Valoia caused grief and anxiety in the camp of St» 
Cloud, joy and confidence in Paris. The duchesses df 
Montpensier and Nemours drove through the streets 
exclaiming; "Good news! my friends, good newa ! the 
tyrant is dead!" Bonfii-eB were lighted, and the pulpitg 
celebrated " the martyrdom of the blesHed Jacques Cle- 
ment;" he was invoked as a saint; his old mother v 
brought to Paris, and shown to the populous " as a 
wonder." 

" You are the king of the brave," were the wordi 
■which a Catholic noble greeted Heniy of Navan-e, " 
only cowards will forsake you !" But, in spite of those 
loyal words, many Catholics did withdraw from him. To 
retain the rest, Henry engaged solemnly, in an assembly 
of the principal nobles, to maintain in his kingdom tho 
Catholic religion until the convocation of a national or 
general council should regulate the religious question, and 
secure to every one his lights and offices, and guaiantw 
to the Calvinists liberty of their worship. The assembl;^ 
then acknowledged him as King of France, under the titto 
of Henty IV. The Act was drawn up, signed by all p 
sent, and ewegistered bj the Pai'liament of Toui-s. 

At Paris, on the contrary, with regard to that whujL 
took place at St. Cloud, thei-e was unanimity on the scta^ 
of religion, but not as to persona. Determined to drivft 
a heretic irom the throne, the leaguers hesitated betweei 
the young Duke of Guise and his uncle, the Duke ol 
Mayenne. The first was, since his fatlier's death, t 
prisoner to the royalists, and consequently Eomewhal 
forgotten; the second, a skilful politician, was 'WBntiiifl 
in all that is necessary to a popular leader — boldness, is 
defatigabJe activity, and prompt decision. AIl-powerAl 
on the day after the death of Henry III. , Mayenne m " 
have grasped fortune successfully; but he did not d __^ 
and, on the 5th August, he proclaimed king, under ibH 
title of Charles X., the Cardinal of Bourbon, then |^ 
prisoner to the B^amais, and appointed himself lieutenan(> 
general. That nomioatioa dotennined nothing, and, Ift 
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reoognising the riglit of the Boui'hon family, Mayeime 
showed that the legitimate king was Henry IV. How- 
ever, the declaration of the 4th August did ngt satisfy 
eTerybody in the royal ai-my. D'Epemon and several 
Catholic lords withdrew with a large portion of the troops, 
and Henry, finding his diminished forces too weak to con- 
tinue the siege of Paris, broke \ip his camp and I'etired 
into Normandy. Mayenne followed him with 33,000 
men, and waa defeated by Henry at Arques, and after- 
wards at Ivry. On the latter occasion, as the battle was 
about to begin, one of his officers pointed out to Henry 
a, way of securing his retreat in ease of a reverse :— " No 
other retreat," replied he, "than the field of battle." And 
he added ; " Comi'ades ! close up your ranks, and, if you 
love your banners, this whit« plume which you see 
in my helmet will show you the way to honour and glory!" 
In two hours the whole army of the League was put to 
flight. The victory won, the Beamais remembered that 
he was king; "Quarter for the French," he exclaimed; 
"but strike home at the foreigners!" Five cannons, 
eighty infantry flags, and twenty cavahy standards were 
toe trophies of the conquerors. The way to Paris was 
open to them; and thither Heniy led them. 

In the capital no preparations of any kind hiul been 
made, and as soon as it was invested by Henry's army, 
and the suppliea cut ofl", it was found that there was not 
sufficient provisions or munitions to enable the defenders 
to stand a siege. But the Pai'isians supplied everything 
by their religious exaltation. Thirty thousand citizens 
enrolled themselves, the church bells were melted, and 
every family contributed its copper culinary vessels where- 
witli to make cannon. Mayenne's half-brother, the young 
Duke of Nemoui-B, directed the defence with zeal and 
activity, and 1300 monks, priests, and friai-s took their 
turn in defending the ramparts. Henry IV. did not 
flatter himself with the hope of carrying by assault a 
city thus defended; hut he reckoned upon famine, and 
intercepted all the convoys, trusting by that means to 
Bubdae the Parisians, But they endured &mine as well 
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as tJiey aiapported wai-. T!ie deatli of the old Cardinal of'' 
Bourbon, the puppet king, simplified the question (May ' 
1590), but rendei-ed Hie, bati-ed of the leaguers more | 
farioua. On the 24th July, the Hng ordered an asaa 
at the end of two hours the faubourgs were carried. 

The distress was then at its height; after having dimin- 
ished daily the ration, of bread disbibutod amongst tha 
people, the municipality gave no more; each had to pro- ' 
vide for himself. The horses, asses, and mules still left. 
were slaughtered. Alt that had life, even unclean animals^ 
were hunted after and devoured. The Duchess of Mont> 
pensier refused to give iip a little favourite dog, sayintf 
that "it was the liist resource for Ker own life." Some 
pounded the bones of the dead wherewith to make a sors 
of paste, and died from swallowing such a hideous alimentf 
and, horrible to relate, armed men liegan to chase littlor 
childi'en, and one mother ate her own ofispring ! 

In spite of all this suffering, bowever, Henry could 
have easily taken thfi city by asaault, could he have pra- 
Tailed with himself to resort to estremitiea. "I am," 
said he, "the tme father of my people. I would much 
rather never have Paiis, than obtain it by the death an<| 
ruin of so many persons." At length, after four monbhy 
siege, shouts were heard in the streets of "Bread qr 
Peace!" Two days moi's, says a contemporary, and &^ 
people of Paris would have been obliged to open the gaM 
to Henry IV., and even entreat him to enter thereii^ 
when the Dnke of Piirma, the best general of Philip EL,, 
arrived at the head of a considerable Spanish army, t 
^compelled Hemy to raise the siege. 

The Duke of Parma, the most skOful tacfcitian of hii' 
_ ), skirmished with the royal troops, but Henry in vain 
ideavoured to bring him to an engagement. The king. 
therefore, was obliged to retreat and disband hia forcest 
In the following year he laid siege to Houeu. PannA- 
again came to the assistance of the League, and obtigecl 
Mm to raise the oege. The duke entered the town, bnt: 
[received a wound therein which his infirm health rendered 
piortal shortly afterwards. Twice had that gi-eat soldier 
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torn tlie victory from the king's hancla, and retarded tba 
end of the criBiB. Happily the League wna itself working 
for Henry IV". 

At length it became evident to all that tho ■war would 
bring about no eolutiou. France might nun heraelf 
therein; but one party would not destroy the other. 
Philip II., to the arguments derived fi-om religion, added 
one of ajiother sort. He had said that it woidd be easier 
to buy France than to conquer it, and to that end spared 
no money. If the historians of Spain have reckoned 
correctly, hia views with regard to France cost him, thirty 
millions of ducats. The Bearaais himself had only 
expended heroism; as much, it is true, as would have been 
neceBSftry, under other circumstances, to wiu a kingdom. 
But the worship that he professed formed an. invincible 
obstacle- The chief of the Protestants could not be king 
of the Catholics. For a long while Henry had felt this; 
and as he had never been bound by Yory strong links to 
Calvinism, he thought of breaking them, to terminate at 
length an atrocious, and without that, a perpetual war. 
But an event now occuiTed which compelled him to decide 
at once. In 1593, the States-general were assembled, and 
proceeded so far as to offer the crown to the Spanish 
Infanta, on the condition that she should many a, French 
Catholic prince. The young Duke of Guiae was fixed on 
as her future husband 

Although it was not withoiit a pang that the son of 
Jane d'Albret, and the pupO of Coligny could resolve to 
break with the Huguenots "who had cai-ried him on 
their shouldei-a across the Loire," he followed the wisest 
advice, and on the 23rd July, after a debate of some 
hours with the Catholic doctors assembled at Mantes, he 
declared himself convinced, and made a public abjuration 
of Protestantism. The Duke of Mayeune, and some of 
the stanchest adherents of the League, contended that, 
until Henry had received absolotiou, he could not be 
considered as their legitimate sovereigh. But the greater 
number of the nobles regarded this conversion as the 
pledge of a patriotic reconciliation, and flocked to tender 

1 1 
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him their suhmission. As Rheima was in the hRnds C 
the League, Henry was therefore crowned at Chartre^ 
(Feb. 37, 1594-). He was i-eceiyed in Pai'is with r ' ^ 
of bells and ahouta of " Vive la paix/ Viva le rail 
the year following, the pope having formally pronoimced 
the absolution, Mayenne was left without a plea for withj 
holding the submission due to hia sovereign. Henrr 
concluded a treaty with him early in 1596, and reoeiTOS 
and treated him with ao much nobleness and generositr 
that the duke was ever after one of hia most faitbfiut 
servants. The rest of the League followed the exampla 
of their leader, and thus France at last saw the end c 
those troubles with which she had been distracted for a 
period of thirty-seven years. Henry IV. again foun4 
and resumed, without fresh efforts, the absolute authori^ 
of Francis 1. 

But the time for reforms had not yet come, since thsE 
of trials was not yet passed. In 1596, the Spaniard^ 
bad taken Calais, and that blow was felt aorrowfiilly v 
the heart of France; the year following they enteret 
Amiens, the inhabitants having refused to receive a royii 
giirriBon. Heniy was engaged in banquets and festivitiai 
in his capital, when he learned that the Spaniards wen 
in Amiens, some thirty leagues from Paris. " We havi 
played King of France enough," said he, "it is now timq 
to play King of Navarre ! " and he put on hia cuirass. H» 
marched in hot haste with Biron and his fine artillery,! 
all the nobles of the north, and more than 20,000 meikj 
Thongh an army advanced from the Low Countries t 
interrupt the siege, it retreated without doing anything, 
and Amiens was i-etaken. The rapidity of that operftr 
tion raised stUl higher the king's name in the mind of ths; 
foreigner, and proved the strength of France. 

Since Henry's conversion the Calviniats had sulkn 
Sevei'al of the Huguenot nobility had followed the king 
example, but the mass resisted, and the ministers w 
bad placed themaelres at the head of the party, in t 
place of the men of war, showed themselves less tractable 
Henry was therefore urged to terminate the reli^onj 
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troubles by the pacification in favour of tLo Huguenots, 
tailed the £dict of Mantes. By this edict the exeroiae of 
their religion was, with some slight restrictions, permitted, 
and it rendered them, admissible to all places of honour 
and dignity in the state. These concessions did not, 
however, satisfy the Huguenots, who distnisted the king 
ever aft«r his change of religion; but the Fi-ench in gene- 
ral were delighted with their king, and began to feel the 
happiness of a well-organised govenunent; thanks to the 
wise administration of his able miuister Sully. 24'ineteen 
days after granting the edict, the king's depiitiea signed, 
at Vervins, a peace with Spain (May 2, 1598). Phdiji 
II., conquered by England, by the united provinces of 
Holland, and by him whom he called the Prince of Beam, 
aaw, after so many efforts, his ambitious projects fall to 
the ground, and his monarchy, like himself exhausted, 
expii-ing. The gloomy despotism of Philip II. had pre- 
cipitated Spain into a decadence whence two centuries 
have not been able to rescue her. By this treaty, the 
Spaniards agreed to give up Calais, and, with alight ex- 
ception, all their other conquests in France. In the 
following September, Philip II. died, and n 
by his only sou, Philip III, 
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B-ESTABLISHMENT OF 

BECOKD STRUOOLE OP FRANCS 
OF AUSTRIA (1598-1610). 

Iteore:&iiizatioii of Franoe by Henry IV.— In 1598, 
Heuiy IV. had driven out the foreigner, brought Catholics 
and Protestants togetlier, nnd at length eatabiished p 
within the realm and on the frontiers, 
noeemiary to cure Eiitace of the many wounds she I 
received. A contemporary eatimated that from the yeai 
1580, 800,000 peraous had already periahed by war aw 
jOBSBacres, that 9 cities had been razed to the ground 
250 villages burned, and 128,000 houses destroyed. Ant 
Bineo that epoch which preceded the League, how n 
other ruin was effected I Commerce inteiTupted, w 
shops emptied, agriculture neglected, brigandage e 
wliere — such was the condition &ma which Henry IV^ 
had to rescue France. Heniy had already found the n 
who was destined to aid him in that great work, a mor 
diiricult ouQ tiian that of the field of battle; a man < 
tirni good Bense, of iati-opid heart yet prudent mind, tfa 
ProttBtant llasimilian do Bethune, afterwards orettta 
Duke of Sully. Pushing liia own fortune by eveiy h 
menus, ho Imd biMught his own estates into older, i 
afterwards did the sonie for the iniblic finances. I 
devoted to his prince and the state, the good ecoaom; 
cut down his ow-q woods at Kosny to band the i 
of tliem to Henry, at the end of his resoun^es; and tD 
sealons Pmtostaut counselled the king to end the war li^ 
making himself a Catholic. Stilly was not quite a Colbert 
■«ny more tbnn be was a Bavnn.!; he h.id, however, eom 
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of the quaJitiea of both. Aftei' the peace of Vervina he 
wa.B appointed superintendent of finance (1599), and then 
grand-maater of the artiHery (1600). 

Henry, in 1599, had obtained a divorce from Majgaret 
of Valois, and the same year married Mary de' Medici, 
niece to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Tliis Florentine 
princeHS was a woman of weak mind and violent temper, 
and being entirely governed by her ItaUan favomites, 
her perpetual qnarrels with the king made the court a 
continued scene of dissension. 

" The Wolf H-cwb of Savoy," as Cardinal d'Osaat called 
the duke, had profited by the troublea of France in 1568, 
to aeize upon the marquisate of Salucea. Henry reclaimed 
it, and the duke refusing to restore it, war broke out in 
1600; it WU8, however, terminated early in the following 
year by a treaty greatly to the honour and advantage of 
Henry. During several years which followed, and which 
have been called the golden age of France, few public 
oventa of any moment occiirred. Throughout the three 
years of unwonted peace which preceded hia murder, the 
active mind of Henry was eamMtly engaged in a grand 
project for the humiliation of the house of Auatria in 
both its branches, and a rearrangement of the gitiup of 
European states. With thia end in view, he strove to 
put his army into the most efficient condition, and in 
amassing a very considei-able treasure. In the Spring of 
1610, he prepared to set bis forcoa in motion, on pretext 
of some disputes with the Emjjeror Eodolph. 

Before Henry left Paris to join the iirmy, the queen 
was appointed regent; and at the suggestion of her ItalJiin 
favourite Conoini, insisted on being crowned. The cere- 
mony of Mary de' Medici's coronation, which was con- 
sented to with gi'oat imwillingnesa by the ting, as it 
compelled him to alter the arrangements for his depar- 
ture, took plaoe on the 13th May. Henry seems to have 
been impressed with a gloomy presentiment of some im- 
pending catastrophe, and repeatedly expressed hia con- 
viction that his daya woiild be cut short before the time 
appointed for quitting the capital. 

On the following day (11th), the king went in hia 
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coacli, atijendod by six noblemen to visit Sully, who \i 
ill in bed. On the way the carriago was stopped in 
narrow street by two carts. A fanatical Jesuit, name 
EaTaillac, had followed it on foot fixjin the Louvre, an 
who, taking ndvantago of the obstruction, leaped upon 
post and plunged a knife into the breaKt of the king, wh 
■was reading a letter, " I am wounded !" he exclaimea! 
throwing up his arm. That movement uncovered hi 
left side, and the ussaaain etruck a second blow whiri 
pierced the heart. Heniy expii-ed instantly witfaou 
uttering another word. EavaiUao did not attempt t 
escape, and it was with great difficulty the people wer 
kept from tearing him in pieces. He was brought t 
trial, condemned, and sentenced to a death of frightfi; 
torture. The judges did not find, or dared not find, tha 
he had any accomplices. iVCary de' Medici evinced neithe 
grief nor Eurpriae, and shared with the Jesuits the si "" 
picion of having been implicated in the deed. A traditii 
states that, at the moment the blow was struck, Concdj] 
opened the door of the queen's cabinet, and, without c: 
ing the threshold, uttered the words, " He is murderedl" 
"We should not," says Michelet, "have recalled thi| 
tradition, had not the queen herself repeated the exprea^ 
aioa in remorseful accents when Concini was in hia turn 



Louis Xin. (1610-1643)— Re^ncy of Mary de' Medid 
— Sully was expecting Henry IV. at the arsenal, when 
gentleman of his suite ran to bini exclaiming, " The kill 
is dangerousfy wounded!" " Mon DiettJ" cried Sul^ 
" have compassion for him, for us, and for the i ' 
Should he die, France will fall into strange hands." 
shut himself up immediately in the Bastille, and t 
to his relative, the Duke of Rohun, to return in all 1 
from Champagne, with the 6000 Swiss under hia aommand 

There is great significance in those words of Sidly; thi 
mystery of Henry's murder has never been imravoUed 
It will probably remain one of the iinsolved probleniB 
modem history. The young king who succeeded ] 
fatlier was not yet nine years old. Custom gave t 
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f^ncy to tJi6 king's motlier, but Mary do' Msdici being 
e, foreigner, and aa bigoted to Rome as was Catherine de' 
Medici, and feeling iiei-self to be little loved, tbougbt it 
becesEary to obtain the legal Banction of the Parliament, 
The members, threatened by the Duke d'Epemon, who 
■Wfint to the sitting at the head of a band of eoldiera, 
dared not withhold their sanction. At first, nothing 
appewwl changed in the political ejstem of France. 
Maiy de' Medici retained the ministers of the last reign. 
She even welcomed Sidly with deference wlien he visitad 
the Louvre to salute his yoimg ting ; " My son," said Khe, 
"this is the Duke deJSuUy; yow onght to love him well, 
for he was one of the beat and most usefid servants of 
your father, and beg of him to serve you in like manner." 
And Sully held the boy long in his arms, and wept over 
the son of hia late master and friend. The projects of 
Heniy IV. seemed to be continuod with hia minister: a 
I'oya^ declaration confirmed the edict of Nantes; and an 
aimy of 10,000 men, commanded by Marshal de la Chatre, 
was placed at the diajxiaition of the Protestant princes who 
were then the allies of France. 

But it happened, as it almost always does when queens 
are regnant, that things became Hubovdinated to persona, 
which is the opposite of true policy. Very shortly nothing 
but weakness was perceived in the government, the irre- 
solution and caprices of a woman. With its king a minor, 
an incapable regent, a court divided, and turbulent princes, 
the exterior action of France was about to be neutralised 
for a long time. Peace becoming a necessity, one of the 
first objects of the regent was to unite Prance as closely 
as possible with Spain. She therefore resumed a project 
which Henry IV. had rejected; she opened negotiations 
for the double maniage of her eon with an Infanta, and 
of the prince of Spain with her daughter, and she pro- 
mised to no longer trouble the Austrian princes in the 
af^ira of Germany. It was difficult for Sully to adopt 
this new policy, so the regent dismissed him, allowing 
only the grand-mastership of the artillery to remain in 
Mb hands (Jan. 1611). The good minister lived for thii-ty 
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years longer, oaly dyiitg at ihs ead of 1611, at his; 
chateau of VUlebon. 

The queea had for a. long time given her conHdeiice to 
the Florentine, Concini, who governed her through hi> 
wife, Leonora Galigai. This woman, the daughter 
joiner, was fost^aiater of the regent Brought up with, 
Mary de' Medici, she had acquired an ertraoi-dinaiy 
influence over her mind, and had accompanied her to 
the Coui-t of France. "Poor butterfly," said lUchelieti,. 
"who knew not that the fire that wouJd cotiaume herwu; 
iu-separably united to the brilliancy of that fierce lighfe 
which she followed, enchanted with eaae and contentment^ 

The authority of the r^;ent found itself disarmed, when 
a. foreigner, odious already on that score, and moreoTBf 
incapable, had assumed, as adviser, the place of the abid 
man who for twenty years had been associated in the' 
good and evil fortune of the Bourbons. The Frinoe o^ 
Condg, the Count of SoisBons, his imcle, the Dnke of 
Bouillon, the Duke of GuiEe, and a crowd of otheift ha( 
all rushed io claim pensions, which quickly exhausted I 
the siivings amassed by Henry TV. at the Bastille. How '. 
could the queen refuse theii- exigence, when hei' iavourito 
gave the foremost example of the most scandalous greedi* 
neas ) Concini drained the treasury with both hands! 
he purchased, in a few months, for 330,000 livrCB, thq 
Marquisate of Ancre (near Amiens), for 200,000 tliq 
appointment of first gentleman of tho chamber; amL 
moreover, for lai^ge sums, he procured the lieutenanb 
generalships of Peronne, Amiens, Dieppe, Pontde-l'Arch^ 
Quillubceuf, etc., and he crowned this insolent fortune 
by tuking the t^tle of Marshal of France, without evei 
having seen a, field of buttle. Leonora, on her park 
worked for their joint p-osperity by aelliug graces bhi 
absolutione. The court of uasiBtimts having prosecuted 
certain prevaricating officers of finance, she bound heneU 
by public contract to have them acquitted, for 300,000j 

The pretensions of the nobles inci-eaaed with the weak- 
ness of the govemracnt. "Tfie presents of the queen,'' 
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BayB Bichelieu, "took off the edge of the fii-st i 
hunger of their avarico and ambition; but it 'was not for 
all that extinct; the saviuga in tht) co&era of the Bastille 
being exhausted, they next aapii'ed to things so great that 
the royal authority could not permit of their receiving 
the increase of power which they demanded." "What 
they desired, in fact, were governments for themselves 
and families, strongholds, and the dismemberment of 
Prance. Like d'Epemon at Metz, many other nobles, 
on the news of Henry's assaaaination, had also thrown 
themselves into fortified places within tlieir reach, some 
refusing to give them up, and defying the royal authority. 
" The days of kings have passed away," they said, " and 
those of the nobles have come." The first refusal of the 
regent brought about a civil war. Cond6 {Henry II.) 
took up arms and published a manifesto in which ho 
accused the Court of having abased the nobility, dila- 
pidated the finances, and wronged the lower orders : 
reproaches somewhat singidar in the mouth of a piince 
who, with his friends, had received the greater part of 
the poor jjeople'a money. Brought up in the Catholio 
religion, but a member of a Protestant family, Conde 
hoped to rally to his cause the one and the other pailj. 

The discontented nobles had demanded the convocation 
of the States-general to give colour to their i-evolt. When 
they had exhausted the money extorted by their first 
rbing up in anas, they began a second, under pretext 
that justice was nob done to the i-equiremeats of the 
states. This time Conde enlisted the Protestants. The 
Duke of Rohan atuTed up the people of the Cevennes, 
and all the pai-ty took up arms in support of a factious 
nobility. The Court was then occupied with preparations 
for a journey to Borileaux, where the king was to receive 
his affianced bride, the Infanta Anne of Austria, and to 
conduct thither his sister, who was at the same time to 
espouse the Prince of Spain. The dejiarturo could not 
be delayed, for the Spaniards were already ou the march 
(Oct. 1615). An army was needed to escort the young 
king and bia sifter to the frontier, and briiig back the 



Infanta to Paris. During the whole of thia journey, whicJi 
but little resembled that of a sovereign, the Court had been 
pursued and often harraaaed by the soldiera of Cond^ and 
de Rohan. These mamagea took place by prosy, the o, 
at Burgos, in Spain, and the other at Bordeaux, on 
8ame day, Oct. 18, 1615, and the two princesses i 
exchanged in the Isle of Pheasants, in the river Bida; 
in the November following. The Infanta was then c 
ducted to Bordeaux, and the king meeting her c 
way, they made together a solemn entry into that aty. ^ 

The Court purchased a new peace at Londun (Ml' 
1616), when Louis XIII. acknowledged Cond6 and 1 
friends as good and loyal subjects, declaring that thq 
had done " nothing which was otherwise than very ag 
able to him," and he paid the troops which had I 
I'aised against him Conde alone received 1,500,0 
livres. Each revolt brought hirn more money, 
one had cost the state more than 20 millions. 

The prince returned to Paris, and all the Court i 
flocked around him that he appeared, for an inata 
to be the real king of Fi-aace. The queen, who e 
governed in her son's name, driven to her wit's i 
a fresh insurrection headed by the Duke of Longi 
filiowed, at length, more firmness. She reconstructed t^ 
ministry; and the Bishop of Lu^on (Richelieu), 
the States of 1614: had brought into notice, bad b 
grand almoner of her household, then member of t 
council, in which he made himself powerfully faeu 
Concini found that the young prelate "knew more tlla| 
all the grey-beai'ds," He had him appointed to one ■ 
the four offices of the household and crown of Fia 
"with the charge of foreign affairs." Immediately t 
upon rigorous measures were adopted. On the 1st 8 
1616, the Piince of Cond6 was arrested even in the ball cl 
the Louvre, and thrown into the Bastille. In a sort a 
manifesto, Kichelieu showed that Conde had extorted tl 
and a half millions in sis years, Mayeune 
Nevers 1,600,000 livres, Longueville 1,200,000, Tendflmi 
and Bouillon nearly a million each, and each " 
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establish a particular tyranny in each province," The 
princes and their adherents were declared guilty of high 
treason, and their dignitiea forfeited ; and three armies 
■were sent into Picai'dy, Chainpagne, and Berry, to stifle 
the revolt. The i-oyal cause would have triumphed on 
this occasion, if the king bimaelf had not joined the mal- 
contents ill order to ovtrthrow the luinistora and escape 
froiP- tiiti-l.iL'i-. 




moEOI XHB KUtlLLB. 

Concim had only a vulgar ambition. He loved wealth, 
but power terrified him, because he did not feel himself 
strong enough to support it. Without devotion or grati- 
tude to the queen, he would have quitted France if his 
wife had consented to "thiit baseness and ingratitude." 
He reckoned that with his eight nulhons he could pur- 
chase the duchy of Ferrara from the pope, and that 
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hnviiig left Floreiice [jeimileas, lie coalj re-enter it i 
prince, without aay longer having to fear the clamouii 
of an entire people against the foreigner. He knev 
himself to be hated, threatened ; the populace had alreodf 
once pillaged his mansion at Paris; but it waa from h 
quarter 'whence he suspected nothing that the peril came 
Louis XHI. was then sixteen years old. That princ^ 
of morose and gloomy temperament, lived in isolation, 
estranged &om state aSairs by his mother and Concini, 
surrounded only by a few pages to whom he attached 
himself, because he had need of some one'a aflection. 
He had foi'med a friendship for a provincial cadet, who 
taught him to train merlins and magpies, Albert Luynes, 
the son of an officei' of fortune. The king's £iTOurito 
conceived the hope of replacing the queen's fovourite. 
plot was concerted between Ixiuis XIII, and his falconer. 
The captain of the guards), Vitry, received an order t 
srreat Concini and kill him if he resisted. On the 24tB 
April, the sieur Vitry, accompanied by some iwentj 
gentlemen, who followed him with apparent negligence 
accosted the Marshal d'Anci'e as the latter entered tbi 
Louvre and was still upon the drawbridge. He toll 
him that he took him prisoner on the part of the king 
And, at the same moment, the other having only time ti 
exclaim: JIfoi pnion/nier / they fired three pistol-ahota a 
him, from which he fell stark dead. One of his follove 
was about to draw his sword, but being told that it w: 
the king's order, he desisted. At the same instant t] 
king appeared at a window, and nil the Louvre resoimdei 
with the cry of " Iioiig live the king." 

Leonora Oal^'i met with a mora terrible fate. She 
was accused of malversations, of plotting against t' 
state, and especiaUy of sorcery. Being asked, dm' 
her trial, by what sorcery she had acquired her j^ 
ascendancy over the mind of the queen: "I have i 
none," she replied, "except that ascendancy which » 
minds have over the weak." She was beheaded and hvt 
body bui-nL Mary de' Medici was exiled to Blois, aai 
Kichelieu ordered to repair to his diocese (1S17). 
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The great nobles Iiad rejoiced at Concini's fall, by 
■which they hoped to prafit. But when they saw De 
Luynes appropriate to himself the apoila of the marshal, 
become, in less than fifteen months, duke, peer, and 
govemor of Picardy, and make one of his brothers Duke 
of Chaulnes, and a second Duke of Finey-Luxembourg, 
they again revolted, and, changing their £ag, they rose 
in arms in favour of the queen-mother, recently their 
enemy. The duke d'Epemon, at the head of 300 gentle- 
:jnen, released her &om imprisonment at Blois, and with 
'ber endeavoured to raise the south. De Luynes was not 
more skilful to reBist them than Marshal d'Ancre, and 
the peace of Angoul§me, brought about by Kichelioii, 
accorded to Mary de' Medici the government of Anjou 
Bud thi'ee sti'ongholds (1619). Angers soon became a 
focus of fresh intrigues, and the refuge of all the malcon- 
.tents. The queen-mother was eager to seize again upon 
.power. But the king had formed a liking for war, aud 
Kben his ai-mles took tbo field, he felt, umongst the 
isoldiers, Kouiewhat of the warlike at'dour of his father. 
Se inarched upon Angers, deoidad upon pursuing hia 
mother into Foitou, even as far as Guyenue, if she took 
refuge there. He did not go so far; the partisans of the 
queen-mother were defeated in a sanguinary skirmish 
iiear the Bridges of Ce; and her road to the south being 
icut off, she was glad to procui'e, through Richelieu, a 
.confirmation of the first ti-eaty (1620). 

De Luynes exercised, for a time, as complete a dominion 
over the young king as the Concinis had over the queen. 
iHe was a man of a hatighty and grasping temper, but 
■wholly unequal to restrain the ambition of the princes of 
the blood and other nobles, who committed all sorts of 
disorders ■with impunity, and even sometimes waged war 
.against the crown. De Luynes died of a fever caught 
during the siege of a small town on the Garonne, held by 
-the Protestant Duke do Bohan, in Dec. 1621. Loiiia 
SITL continued the war alone; but the duke profited by 
a moment of lassitude, during the siege of Moutpellier, 
'to obtain a peace which I'enewed the edict of Nantes, but 
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interdicted political assemblies, and left to the re&imen 
only the sti'ougliolda of Montauban and La Bocbelle. 

De Luynes loft the kingdom in a state of feebleness 
and disorder ■which recalls the worst days of FrencL 
history : royal authority humiliated by continual revolti^ - 
the nobility dictating laws to the sovereign and n 
provinces by the governments which they controlled; i 
CalviiiistR ready to separate themselvea &om the rest d 
the iLation; the realm without alliances and 'without a 
sideration; finally, the hotiae of Austria inaugurating t] 
Thirty Years' Wai- by a succession of victories, and s 
peariug to prelude, by the ruin of Protestant Gem 
the subjection of Eui'ope. It was time for Richelieu i 
appear on the atage of affairs. 

Maty de' Medici had been reconciled with her b 
after the death of Se Luynes; and she had obtained ti 
cardinal's hat for her habitual adviser, the Bishop c 
Lu^on (Kichelieu). At the beginning of 1634, iihe iiftdJ 
made him a member of her privy council. At the e 
a few months, Eichelieu had dominated or re-oigani 
the ministry, expelled a new favourite, subjugated I 
2CIU. by the ascendancy of a superior genius, and inc 
cated the policy which should render illiistrious a 
BO sorrowfully begun. 

Richelieu was doaii'oua at first of pursuing three objee 
at once. Scarcely had Le entered the council, when h 
concluded, cardinal as he was, the marriage o 
Louis XIII., Henrietta Maria, with Charles, Ftinoe 4 
Wales; he signed a new alliance with the Dutch, a ' 
Becretly furnished money to Mansfeld, who then altfl 
was mailing bead in Germany against the House of 
Austria, and despatehed 10,000 men to drive the pope's 
Boldiers out of the Yalteline, to restere it to the Griaoua. 
All these aUiances were with Protestants. Whilst \ 
Duke of Bohan rallied those of Languedoc and I 
Oevennes, his brother Soubise, hod armed the Rochellea 
Xa Bocbelle was then actually a republic, the centre, ai 
as it were, the capital of Calvinism; its fleet was supc 
to that of France. Bicbelieu, surprised b^ t' ' 
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■wLich he ■was not prepared to combat (1625), was com- 
pelled to aak for shipa from two Protestant states, England 
and Holland, and he had the address to obt&in them, bj 
promising on his aide the support of France against the 
House of Austria. HIh admiral, Montmorency, bad some 
success on the shores of Foitou; and Soubiae sought refuge 
in England 'with the remains of hia fleet. Pichelieu then 
ofiered peace to the rebels, to prepare at hia leisure the 
meanaof ciuahing them later on, and allowed the courtiers 
to denounce him to Catholic France as "the pope of tho 
Huguenots, and the patriarch of the atheiata." 

However, he brought about Bome order in the finances; 
he organised the army; he constructed or bought sliips, 
and signed a treaty with Spain which left him the free 
disposal of all bis forces. When everything was ready, 
he conducted the king and the nobility to the siege of 
Eochelle (A-iig, 1627). The enterprise, though veiy 
popular in France, seemed difficult, for Charles I. of 
England sent to the Erench Ciilvinists a fleet of 90 sail, 
Commanded by the handsome, but incapable, Buckingham. 
Eut Bichelieu was equal to the occasion, constituting 
himself at once general, engineer, and admiral. He dro\e 
the English out of the Isle of Re, wherein they had lodged 
themselves, and to hindei' them from revictualling Lai 
Koohelle, closed the approaches to the port by an immense 
mole, a mile in extent. The English tried in vaiu to force 
this gigantic outwork; two fresh fleets despatched from 
England were repulsed : Rochelle was isolated from the 
ocean. On the laud side, a circumvallation of tla^e 
leagues, protected by 13 forts, flanked by redoubts, and 
mounted with cannon, enveloped the city in a circle of 
lire. It held out, however, sustaiaed by the undaunted 
courage of the Duchess of Rohan, who had shut herself 
up therein, and by tho energy of its mayor, Ouiton, for 
£fl«en mouths, when every kind of food being exhausted 
it cxmaented to surrender almost at discretion. Of 16,000 
pereona who were in the city when the ^ege began, only 
4000 survived the fatal efiects of famine, fatigue, and the 
Bword. For upwanls of a year, La Rochelle had held in 
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check the fortuiiBs of Richelieu, at a cost of 40 n 
which was not too much, since at that price he had puP-~ 
chased the political unity of France. 

La Kochelle was treated as a conquered city, : 
tiflcations destroyed, and its privileges aboliabed; bd 
Eichelieu, satisfied with having broken the power of thi 
Huguenots, and having wrested from them their ati-ongaS 
asylum, still permitted them the lli-ee exorcise of their reli 
gion. The peace of Alais, or Edict of Grace (June 1629) 
terminated the last religious war. The Oalvinists ceased tl 
be a political party, and to form a state within the si 
One of the consequences of the war was the acquisitioi 
of Arcadia and Cape Breton, which the English, aUie 
tho French Protestants, ceded to France by the treaty of 
St Germain (1632). 

Iliolielieu was desiroua of seeing royalty within t 
realm a supreme magistracy of public onler, having, as b 
said on his deathbed, neither affection nor hatred for any 
one, but justice for all. The struggle against the nohilitj^ 
commenced frojn the very first i^ys of his ministry, o 
tinned until his death. Intrigues, conspiracies, and revoltl 
unceasingly imperilled his hfe, his authority, those of tl 
king, and the repose of Finance. He repressed them w ' 
relentless severity. But if the cardinal had the right C 
punishing the guilty, it is to be regretted that he used i 
with BO much rigour, especially as he soniBtiraes, lik 
Xiouis XI., gave to justice the appearance of vengeanaf 
and made the scaffold a means of government. 

The arduous task Richelieu now set himself, (io e» 
tion of which lasted for the rest of his life, was to npr 
in Oermany, Spain, and Italy, the power of France's gi 
rival, the House of Austria. Direct hostilities began il 
1635, but it is impossible to give a distinct sunuauy o 
the complicated transactions of tins war with Spain. I 
must suihcQ to say that Richelieu, at his death (Ist Dec 
1642), left France victorious on all sides; the House a 
Austria humbled, tlie kingdom aggrandised by four p 
vinces: Lorraine, Alsace, Artoia, and BouHsillon;Catalo 
iitid Poriugal in arms against Spain, the Swedes i 
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French almost at the gatea of Yieaua. He had therefore 
kept the promise he made to Loiiis XIII. in entering 
upon his ministry: he tad raised, ahi-oad, the king's 
name to the point at which he thought it ought to stand 
amongst foreign nations; he had, at home, made all and 
■everything bend to hia iron will. But here from one 
jjeril the nation had fallen into another; from aristocnitic 
licence into the arbitrariness of royal despotism, which 
sometimes set itself above all justice, and disposed at 
will of the fortunes, liberties, and lives of the citizens. 
Not only were there seen confiscations and arbitrary im- 
priaonments, but capital sentences pronounced by lettera 
patent addressed to the Ftu'liament. In his last moments, 
when the curate of St. Eustache brought the viaticum 
to Richelieu, the priest asked : " Do you forgive your 
enemies?" "1 never had any but those of the state," wiis 
the answer of the dying cardinal. 

liouis XIII. changed nothing in the policy of his 
minister, and summoned to the council-board him who 
could continue it, Julsa Maiarin, the pupil and depositary 
of the great statesmau's ideas. Louis survived Richelieu 
only six months (14th May 1643), as though both in- 
iaeparable in life, so also were they to be in history. 

LouisXIV. (1643-1715)— Regency of Aaae of Austria. 
— The eldest son of Louis XIIL was a boy under five 
years of age. His father, who niiatfusted the queen, 
.mixed up in all the intrigues of the aristocracy, under 
Richelieu, had bequeathed her the regency, but controlled 
by a oouncil which was to decide all matters by a majority 
■of votes. Four days, however, after the king's death, the 
iqueen procured a formal decree of the Parliament which 
gave her the choice of the council, thereby annulling the 
king's will, and investing her with all authority. To the 
;astoniBhment of the Court, the first adviser whom she 
ichose was the friend and successor of Richelieu, the Car- 
dinal Mazarin. 

Maaarin, bom in 1602, belonged to a Sicilian family 
settled in Rome. Sent as nuncio to France in 1S34, his 
political address attracted the favoui'able notice of Riche- 
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lieu, wto attached him to his fortvines, and obta 
hiTTi the Roman parple. The queen confided herself tr 
this depoaitaiy of the great cardinal's deaignfl, to thw 
foi-eigner, who could have no other interest in Franotf 
save that of the king, and she allowed him to exerciai 
over her mind, even over her heart, an absoluto em.piifl 
He pnraued abroad the policy of hia predecessor, and f 
Spanish war was continued. The death of Kichelieu b 
emboldened the Spaniards; they had resumed the off«i| 
eive and heaieged Hoeroy, hoping after ite iall to reaQ 
Paria without obstacle, as they had before them only ai 
army inferior in numbers, and a general of one-and-twen)^ 
Louis of Bourbon, then Duke of Enghien, but lator know 
as "the Great Condo." 

With the news of the Lite king's death, the youn 
general had received orders not to lisk a battle Bgaint 
the superior strength of the Spaniards ; but be ventait 
to disobey these orders, and on the 19th of Mayfougb 
the battle of Eooroy and gained a decisive victory. 13M 
Duke d'Enghien followed up his success with that impetil 
osity and happy audacity which were the chara-cterislio 
of that modern Alexander. Each year was marked by 
victory. After driving the Spaniards out of France, an 
capturing Thionvilte, he turned his arms against Aoati 
and its German allies. The war with the emperor w 
terminated, 24th October 1G48, hy the treaty of WeS 
phalia, which formed the basis of all the diplomatic ci 
i-entiona from the middle of the seventeenth century dow 
to the French Revolution, putting an end to tf 
macy of the house of Austria, and saving the i 
ence of the small states. If the Bourhona had not inberitt 
the ambition of the Hapsbourgs, and raised against thai 
the same coalitions, the peace of Westphalia would hal 
secured the greatness of France and the political lib* 
of Europe. 

Whilst Mazaiin was continuing gloriously the poln 
of Richelieu, hia power was shaken in France by fac" 
The last reign had bequeathed immense financia' 
rossments to the cai'diuul, which had been much i 
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liy tte long war, and had driven tliat miniBter to attempt 
to procure money by many unjust and impolitic metliodB. 
The ParKament refused to register the edicts issued for 
raising supplies. In consequence of this I'cfusal, one of 
its members was arrested. On this the populace of Paris 
flew to arms, shut up the shops, and barricaded the streets. 
This " Day of the 200 Barricades" was the 26th of Aug. 
1648. The civil war called the Fronde arose out of this 
financial crisis. 

On the very outbreak of those distm-hances, the nobles 
hastened to throw themselves into them. The great 
nobles, in fact, finding once more, as at the death of 
Henry II. and of Henry IV., a child king and a foreign 
queen, essayed a last struggle against royalty. But 
Richelieu had so thoroughly broken up that iudisciplin- 
able nobility, that it had need, in order to be in a con- 
dition to agitate the people, to support itself by the 
Parliament, that is to say, by the great instrument of 
'which the kings had availed themselves to batter in the 
breach of feudality. The Parliament of Paris assumed to 
represent the nation in the interval of the States-general; 
and as all law, before being rendered executive, was 
required to be inscribed on its registers, it had drawn 
from that circumstance the right of addressing remon- 
strances. Under the strong kings itwasdnnib; under 
the feeble kings the remonstrances were irequent; and if 
they bore upon measures of finance, they might give to 
Parliament a popularity which could foi-ce for an instant 
royalty to reckon with it. This is what happened in 1648. 
To fill up the void in the public coffers, new imposts 
were required which the Parliament refused to register. 
Hazarin had three of the most obstinate members arrested 
and imprisoned, but an insurrection of the citizens com- 
pelled the Court to release them, and a decree of Parlia- 
ment ordered Mazarin to quit the kingdom within eight 
days. A grandson of Henry IV., the Duko of Beaufort, 
Bumamed (Ae King of the MarkeU, on account of bis 
popular eloquence; the dukes of Longueville, d'Elbeuf, 
de Bouillon, de Chevreuse, and especially the coudjuteur 
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of Pai-is, Paul Jo (km Jj', afterwards CardlnnJ de Eetz, i 
man of an ambitioua aad giddy character, becamo i" 
chiefs of this faction. -—^-' 

Thls ridiculous parody of the League, which was aptl^ 
called after the name of a childish game, the word^orarf* 
meaning a sling, had no other object thin that of replats 
ing a faithful minister of the crown by titled intriguerai 
■who no longer proposed to themBelvea the dismemberment 
of the royal authority, but the pillage of the treasury. 
It is not with such principles that revolutions are mad^ 
therefore the Fronde renmined merely a, revolt. Turenne, 
and afterwards the great Cond^, placed for a short tim^ 
their military genius at its service. But Turenne soonr 
quitted it; and Cond6 oompi-omised his glory by entering 
it out of spite to Mazarin, and especially in treating witi 
Spain. Philip IV., too happy to plaoe at the head of Jul 
wrniiea him who had so many times defeated them, r 
him generalissimo. But Conda seemed to have lost hill 
good fortune in quitting France. Tureimo also, 
moment allied with the Spaniards, had been beaten witb 
them at Kethel (1650), The two illustrious rivals found 
themselves in presence of each other at Bl^neau, when 
Turenne saved the royal army, and also at the combat at 
the Porte-St-Antoine (1C52), in which CondS would have 
been crashed had Paris not opened its gates. But he 
was soon compelled to quit it, and Turenne defied hint 
still with the Spaiuai-da, his aJlies, before AiTas (1654), 
and afterwards near Dunkirk (1C58). 

The Fronde fell of itself by the force of ridicule. Tha 
parliamentarians returned to their functions, the citizena 
to their business. Mazarin who had not ceased fiMMn direct- 
ing everything from the depth of hia exile through his 
ascendancy over the queen-mother, returned in triumph. 
The Duke of Orleans, who in this last contest had taken 
part; with the Prince of Cond6, was banished to Blois, 
where he passed the rest of hia life. Cai-dinal de Betx 
was arrested in the Louvre, and conveyed from prison to 
prison; while the Prince of CondS himself, pressed by' 
Turenne, and feebly suppoi-ted by the Spaniards, i 
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reduced to wage on the Erontiera of Champagne a petty 
and imsuccesaful war. 

For some time, since there was no longer any question 
of the Fronde, when the treaty of the PyreneeB (7th Noi-. 
1 659) reopened France to the Prince of CondS, the coun- 
try waa no longer distracted by faction. The arrogance 
of the unruly nobles waa again reduced within those limits 
which the policy of Richelieu had dictated. By the treaty 
with Spain, it waa agreed that the King of France should 
mariy the Infanta, the only daughter of Philip IV. by 
his first marriage with Elizabeth, Bister of Louis XIII., 
and accordingly the ceremony took place on the 9th June 
1660 at St, Jean de L\iz, on the Spanish frontier. The 
Duke of Orleans, the king's imcle, died at Blois, 2nd 
February 1660. As he died without sons, the dukedom 
was given, to Philip, the king's younger brother, who 
married Hemdetto, sister of Charles II. of England. 

Cardinal Mazarin died at Yincennes, 9th March 1661, 
aged fifty-nine. From that day Louis XIV., though not 
yet twenty-three years old, took the administration of 
afiairs into his own hands, and during thirty years he 
worked regularly eight hours a day. Ho one would have 
thought that a young prince, devoted hitherto to the 
amusements of his age, could have dared to govern by 
liimael£ Mazarin alone had divined it. He said on one 
occasion to Marshals Villeroi and De Orammont — " You 
do not know Lim; he will put himself in the way a littla 
later: there is stuff enough in him wherewith to make 
four kings and one honest man." When the miniatei-a 
came, after Mazarin'a death, to ask the king to whom they 
should address themselves henceforth : "To me," was liis 
answer. That resolution, however, waa only the accom- 
plishment of counsels twenty times given by Mazariu, and 
if there la any cause for wonder, it is not tiat Louis took 
it, but that he kept it. He later in life recommended to 
his son, in truly eloquent woi'ds, never to foi^et " that it 
ia by labour that a king ahould retgn." Though Mazariu 
had much neglected to have the king generally well inatruc- 
tfid, he by no means overlooked his political education. 



TWELFTH PERIOD. 

TRIUMPH OF ABSOLUTE ROYALTY (1661-1715). 

The brilliant period of tliia reign extends from IGSl t 
1633, from tbe death of Mazariu to the decease of Colber^ 
and it ia rendered illustrious bj the strong ^ 
'wLich aj:ose during the jeara preceding. For the aA 
ministration of tie interior, there was Colbert; for v ^^ 
Turenne, Cond6, Duquesne, and Louvois; for letteifl 
Molibre, La Fontaine, Boilleau, Eiocine, Bossuet, Bounla 
lone, and Madame de Sevign6; for the arts, Lebrun 
Claude Lorraine, Fuget, Mansart, and Ferraiilt. Bveif 
thing then smiled around him, everjthiog va.6 Buccessfi^ 
durable conquests were achieved, great works i 
plished, splendid monuments erected. 

Maaarin, on bis deattbed, bad recommended Colbefl 
to Louis SIV, Tbia great man, of rude mam 
austere morals, indefatigable in work, und who nevei 
separated the gi-eatress of Ibe king from tba gi-eatness O 
the country, reorganised as comptroller-general thefinanea 
which bad fallen into the same disorder as that in whioh 
Sully had found them. Kichelieu bad too much to do t(h 
think about finance. Mazaria had only busied himt wlf 
with it to amass a fortune of more than 200 miUimtft 
Fouquet, the predecessor of Colbert, pillaged to euoh a^ 
extent as to be able to expend 18 millions on his ch&teoi 
at Yanx, and to not care about the cost of 120,000 iivM 
for a magnificent fSte given to Louis XIY. and his court 
Following the example of their chief, all the inferioi 
agents plundered. In 16G1, of 84 millions of taxa 
which France paid, a third only entered the treasuiy, an( 
the revenue of two years was consumed in advanoei 
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Colbert compelled the tax-contractors to difigorgo, who 
refunded more than 110 millions, and he secured to the 
crown in a. few years, notwithstanding a beneficent 
diminution of taxes, a. net revenue of 89 millioiiB, in lieu 
of 32 which the treasury received before him. 

Trom. 1665, Colbert and Luvois, nunisters of war, had 
given I/juis SJV, a well-filled treasury, which allowed 
of Dunkirk being redeemed from the English ; an army 
well equipped, and a fleet already respectable, which 
purged the Mediterranean of pirates, SO that, when Philip 
IV". of Spain died in 1665, Louis was in a position to 
enforce the claima which he pretended to derive in right 
of bia wife, Marie Theresa of Austria (daughter of Phflip 
IV.), as a portion of her inheritance. This occasioned 
the first war of Louis' reign. Flanders and Franche- 
Comt& were conquered in two months almost without 
Btriking a. blow. But Holland, t»rri£ed at this rapid 
progress, interposed. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle left 
Flanders to France (1668). 

Though Louis was greatly indignant at thw iutercention 
of the Amaterdam republicans, another motive decided 
him upon declaring war against them. Of the 25,000 
ships of which the mercantile marine of the whole world 
was composed, Holland possessed 16,000 Franco 600. 
Nearly all the exportation of the kingdom was in the hands 
of the Dutch. Colbert, in order to strip them of that carry- 
ing trade of Europe, and let the national marine profit by 
it, declared Dunkirk and Mai'aeilles free ports. He had 
founded in 1664 the company of the East and West 
Indies; in 1669 he founded that of the North, and an 
edict declared that maritime commerce did not detract 
from nobility. 

Thanks to that powerful impulse, French commerce 
developed itself The eatabliahment of new tarifls in 
1667 increased the jealousy of the Dutch, and they re- 
plied thereto by a considerable surtax levied upon French 
products. This war of tariiTs was the principal cause of 
the hostilities which broke out in 1672, The Prince of 
Orange had the address to make a European war qnt of 
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it, iinil Ji-flfTgeil into ftllianco with Holland Spain, 1 
Elector of Brnndenboui'g, and the Emperor of Cermany. 

This coalition was overcome. Jjomis XIV. crossed tha 
Rhine. The French penetrated very nearly to Amster" 
dam, which the Dutch saved by cutting their dykeot. 
Conde beat the Prince of Orange (afterwards William TTT, 
of England) at S^nef (1674); Turenne, the Imperialist^, 
who had penetrated into Alsace, in every instance where, 
be could engage them : at Ensisheim, MulliaiiBen, Turk- 
heim, etc ; ^chonberg, the Spaniaida in the Boussillon,, 
DuqueBne tore from tiie Dutch by two naval victories tl* 
empire of the aea. Ci-eqny and Luxembourg, on land; 
D'EaMes and Chateaa-Eenand, by sea, obtained wdi- 
merited distinction amoagat the other great warriora. 
By the mediation of the king of England, who, in 1677 
had given his niece Mary to the Prince of Orange 
marriage, the peace of Nim^guen was concluded in 161 
This peace gave Louis Frjjiche-Comt6 and an accession 
territory in Flanders. 

The treaty of Nim6guen marks the culmination of tha 
reign of the Great Monarch, as the Paris magistirat3» 
entitled him at this period of it, when they erected 1 
triumphal arches, the gates of St. Martin and St. Denif^ 
to commemorate the close of the war (1680). All gloiii 
oua as it had been, that war was, however, the origin o ^^ 
manifold misfortunes towards the end of the reign, fcfl 
it had accustomed Europe to league itself against France^ 
and had shown her the man whom she ought to take ai 
the chief of her counsels, and the country in which si 
must place the fulcrum of her resistance. The war 
Holland prepared the fortunes of William III. of Englan 
Nevertheless, it was the most brilliant epoch of tl 
" Great Monai'ch's " reign. "Victorious," says Voltaii^ 
" from the very beginning of Lis reign, having beslBged n 
place which he did not take, the terror of Europe dvrii 
lax. continuous years, at length its arbitrator and i 
pacificator, the vain-glorious king imagined that ever^ 
thing was possible for him, and he made of the peace I 
LpQriod of conquest;" He acquired Strasbourg, whid| 
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fiuished the conquest of AJsncp, bombariled AJgiera and 
Tripoli, humiliated Genoa '■ the superb," and by Jiis 
" chambers of re-union," alai-med all the prinees of Europe 
bordering on France. But 110 ehipa of the lino were 
in the porta of Toulon, Roehefort, Brest, Havre, and 
Dunkirk. One himdi-ed fortresses oonatructod or repaired 
by the illustrioHS Vauhan covered his frontiers, ■which a 
formidable army of 140,000 men still better defended, in 
whose ranks Luxembourg, Catinat, Vend6me, and Villivrs 
■were ready to ■worthily replace Turenne, killed by a spent 
cannon-ball in 1675, and CondS, ■whom serious infirroities 
compelled to retire far from camps and the head of armies. 
That gi-eat soldier died, in 1686, a victim to his devotion 
to the Duchesa of Bourbon, his grand-daughter, when 
attacked 'with small-pox. 

Charles V. said that fortune did not favour old men. 
The greatest king of the Bourbon race experienced the 
truth of that saying equally with the founder of the house 
of Austria. Iiong reigns, in fact, often present two con- 
trary spectacles— a period of glitter and prosperity, and a 
time o£ decadence and misery, because very few princes 
are anfficiently masters of themselves to be able to modify 
their ideas proportionately as the needs of their s'ubjects 
are modified. 

Those conqnests just nstned, mode during a time of 
peace, those violences, that ovei'weening of pride, awak- 
ened the fears of Europe. France was accused of having 
overthro'wn the Austiian domination only to put her 
own in its place. From 1681, the empire, the Emperor 
Leopold, Spain, Holland, even Sweden, concluded, by the 
solicitude of William of Orange, a secret alliance to 
maintain the peace of Uimiguen. What was, at thii; 
critical jnnetui-e, the situation of France 1 A sense of 
weariness began to make itself felt in that society still 
so brilliant in appearance and so prosjierous. The exces- 
sive expenditure of the late wai-, the costly maint^nanoa 
of an army of 150,000 men in a time of peace, the stately 
constructions, such as those of Versailles, of Trianon, 
Marly, the Iiouvre, and the Tuileriesj or those of utility, 
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equilibrimn of the fiaancea, compelled an increased taxa- 
tion, and struck a first blow at agriculture and commerce. 
The frightful niiaery of 1662 reappeared. In the year* 
following that of the peace, Colbert told the king that all 
the letters from the provmoea spoke of the very gi-eaf 
Bufferings of the people. But Louis clung obstinately t«i 
the theory of ins practice, and delighted to erect hisi 
cuatomary habits into principles of goTernment. To put 
his conscience at rest, on the subject of his monstrooB 
prodigalities, he answered Madame de Maiotenon when sho; 
asked him for money in the name of the poor: "A kii^ 
gives alma in espending largely." A preciously terribhi 
maxim, observes Say, which shows how ruin may 1 
reduced to a principle. 

When Colbert therefore preached economy he was Tery^ 
badly welcomed. The minister exhausted his ingenuity 
to find resources to fill up the guif of the deficit. H» 
groaned to see, after ths concession made to Holland a' 
the peace of Nim^guen, the foreign conciirrence cru^ 
afi'e^ the maritime commerce and national industiy. 
He succumbed under the anxiety. He died in 16S3, at! 
the age of 64, worn out hy excessive toil, and killed| 
perhaps, by the unjust reproaches of the king. 

Two years after Colbert's death, Louis XIV. committed 
the greatest error of his reign, the revocation of the EtUti 
of Mantes. The evil advisers of this imprudent and 
culpable measure were the implacable Luvois and the n 
and last royal favourite, Madame de MaintenoiL T 
revocation had been preceded by the " hooted missionH'' 
of Louvois, who sent dragoons and other troops ftinong 
the Protestants to obtain convei'sions by force. Aa ti 
dragoons were distinguished by the cruel license s 
excess which they practised, this prosecution was tern 
the dragonnades. It was followed by a war, that of t 
Caniisardx in the Cevennea, which was directed by thr 
marshals, one of whom was Villars. 300,000 Protestanti 
devoted to commerce and industry, excluded &om i^ 
public oESces, exiled themselves from France. Thrt 
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carried abroad with, them, to the profit of the foreigner 
' 1 England, Holland, and Qermaoy, their handicraft and 
their hatred to Louia XTV. Nearlj 40,000 took refuge 
"n England, where they were received with open arms. 

The answer of the Protestant powers to the revocation 
of the edict of Nantea was the revolution in England, 
which, in I68S, drove from the throne the Catholic Jamea 
IL, and placed upon it the Calvinist, William III. A 
ruler oftcm himself creat«B the perils into which he falls, 
and the enemies who precipitate him therein. Twice 
Iiouis XIV. made the fortune of his most formidahle 
adversaiy ; in 1672, when by an unjust war he rendered 
William of Orange necessary to Holland; in 1688, when 
by hia strict alliance with a Tritig (James II.) odious to 
' hu subjects, he made popular in England that imgracioua 
prince who spoke Englisli with difficulty, and thought far 
more about the Continent than of British aSairs. The 
revolution which gave him the throne of James IL went 
further than a change of royal persons. It substituted 
in England elective royalty for i-oyalty Ly divine right, 
and founded eonsliCulional or parliamentary government. 

The Piince of Oi'ange, ever the unwearied enemy of 
Iiouia XIY., had succeeded in effecting a new coalition, 
called the League of Augsburg. His succession imder 

; name of William III. changed the face of affairs and 
substituted in the struggle against I^uis, in the place of 
enfeebled Holland, England, whose forces had been hus- 
banded by a long peace, united with Spain and Germany. 
Luxembourg was fain to conquer at Fleurus (1C90), at 
Steinkirk (1693), at Norwinden (1693); Catinat at Staf- 
farde (1690), and at Marseilles (1693). Louia was con- 
strained, by the ti'eaty of Ryawick, to recognise William 
III. as king of England, and to renounce some of his 
aoqaisitions in the empire. By sea the advantage was 
on the side of England and Holland. On the 29th May 
1692, Tourville, the French admiriil, was completely de- 
feated off Cape La Hogue, and the remnant of his fleet 
afterwards nearly destroyed by the enemy. All parties 
wore at length wearied of the war and inclined sincerely 
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France. But sons forget very quickly tte BuSermgB C 
their f&ttere; the generations following have not care^ 
to recall so many victories, Europe braved, France duringff 
30 years preponderant; finally, the incomparable glitter o( 
that court of Vereaillea. and those marvels of letters and* 
arts, which caused the 17th century to be called " the agfl 
of Louis XTV." It is the task of history to point oiii| 
the price which France paid for the impossible project d 
ite monarch : — abroad to dominate Europe, which createi' 
hatreds, coahtiona, and in the end the disasters of t' 
latter years; at home, to enslave the wills andci 
of bis aubjeots, which pruvitrd thf t:^n'iMc! reaction of^ 





THIRTEENTH PERIOD. 

THE EIGHTBENTH CEHTUBY — DEVELOPMENT OP TH 



The weight of the authority of Louis XTV. had heen 
unbearable during the latter years. When the nation 
became conscious of its removal it breathed again. Both 
court and city manifested a disrespectfxd delight, and 
even the bier of the great mouarcli was insulted. " I 
saw," says Voltaire, " little tenta erected on the way to 
St. Deuis, in which drinking, singing, and laughing went 
on. The Jesuit Le Tellier was the principal cuuee of that 
universal joy. I heard several spectators say that the 
houses of the Jesuits ought to be set on fire by the torches 
which lighted the funeral pomp." Thus opened the 18th 
century, by a protest against absolute mouiirchy and the 
religious direction of the latter days. 

The heir of Louis XIV. was his great grandson, a child 
of only five years of age. By his will, Louis had regu- 
lated the adiuimstration of the state during the minority 
of his snccesaor, but the Parliament annuled that instru- 
ment, and decreed all the rights of the regency to tho 
first prince of the blood, the Duke of Orleans. That 
prince dishonoured power by his irreligion and licentious- 
neaa, and the infamy of his pi-incipal agent, Dubois, who 
was created a cardinal, and became the pensioner of 
England. The policy of Louis XIV. was abandoned. 
The Kiitg of Spain sought to obtain the regency of Eva.'&sa 
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for himself, and tried to seize npon it by tlie conspSnugC 
of Cellamare in 1718. The Dnke of Orleans defended 
himaelf by seeking the aJliance of Elngland, and, as thS' 
price of her friendship, sacrificed the French navy. 

Lonia SIV. had left a debt of nearly two milliards 
and a half and an annnal deficit of 78 millions. A. 
recoinage of money was ordered which produced 70i 
millions ; the revision of iinjnst claims by the tax-contia43r - 
tars which the Btate, during the evil days, had subjected 
to the usury laws and compelled the restitution of 220 ' 
millions, of which the courtiers or roii^, as the re^nt'S' 
&iends 'n-ere called, allowed only 15 millions to reao^ 
the treasury. All these measures were only temporary 
expedients, and, as it will be seen, but little productive; 
to the state, 

John law, a Scotsman, the eon of a goldsmitb, earlp 
iaitiated in banking opei-ationa, an adept at gambl' 
combinations, by which he had made his fortune, « 
endowed with a powerful mind and ready eloquence 
pretended to have discovered a new source of wealth,. 
He founded, in 1716, a joint-stock bank in shares, whidh 
discounted merchants' bills at a low rate, facilitoteiv 
commerce by that means, and itself loade excellent profitSaii 
Its shares, therefore, were eagerly sought after. 

But to his bank, become in 1718 " the Royal Bank,^ 
Law added a Company, to wliich he attributed tlx 
exclusive privilege of trading with Louisiana and thi 
Mississippi. His first success caused a second to bi 
believed in. Wonders were promised fram the Louiaianl 
enterprise, and such were the foolish hopes placed ia i 
that shares of 500 livrea were bought at ten, twenty, boi 
forty times their price. Such an extravagant TentuB 
was sure, to lead to a catastrophe. law, seeing tU 
public infatuation, thought he could make with impunitj 
such enormous issues of those Bhares (one milliard, m 
hundred and seventy-five milliona)that confidence was loe 
S[)eedily, the topffll-for profits not arriving, the yfhd 
thing crumbled te pieces. In order to save the eatnpani 
hi«ff reunited it to hia banJs. 1\latY^^eA.^iis,'ia*^^is]Irt 
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both. The holders of scrip all wished to be immediately 
reimbursed, the bank iiiiled, and there was not a fortune 
throughout the kingdom that was not shaken or destrayecl. 
Mendicants became millionaires, princes were ruined. 
That which was more serious was the demoralization 
produced by those sudden changes and the taste for an 
insensate luxury, a result of those illegitimate gains. Law 
died in Venice in great poverty. Modern hanking has 
adopted the sounder features of his system. 

The regent died in 1723. The Duke of Bourbon, his 
Buocesaqr, as first minister, only signalised his entrance 
into power by many private irregularities and an alliance 
which eventually brought about a war. He made the 
king marry the daughter of Stanislaus Leczinsky, the 
dethroned king of Poland. 

Cardinal de Fleuiy, a, former preceptor of the king, 
replaced, in 1726, the Duke of Bourbon. Duiing seven- 
teen years he applied all hia efforts towards keeping 
France in peace, in order to repair her disordei«d finances. 
But all the springs of government became relaxed under 
the hands of that octogenarian minister, who, by a fiilse 
economy, ended by allowing the naval reaourcea of France 
to fall into decay. 

This diaasti-ous reign liad one imimportant war, and 
two others of a more serious character. The first, for 
the re-establishment of Leczinski on the throne of Poland, 
was marked by the victonea of P&i'ma and Guaatalla 
(1734); the peace of Vienna ceded Lorraine to the fal.her- 
in-Iaw of Louis XV., on condition that tJiat province 
should return to Pi'ance after his decease. 

The second war (1740-1748) was undertaken in order 
to despoil Maria Theresa of Austria, hut pi'Oved profitable 
only to the Eing of Prussia, Frederick II., notwithstand- 
ing the taking of Prague by the French in 1741, and the 
victories of Fontenoy (1745), of Raiicoux (1746), and of 
Lawfeld (1747), won by Mai-ahal Saxe. Louis XV., 
mastei of the Low Countiiea, thanks to these succesaes, 
knew not how to keep them. "He would not wiske." 
he said, " peace in a merchant faB\uoii-,'\i"iA\i&a ^.Vsa^? 
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He restored his conquests, and France gained not on in<^^| 
of ground for Beven years of fighting. Fleury did i>o|^| 
live to see tlie end of tliut war, baTiJig died in 1743, *^H 
tLe ftge of eighty-nine. ^| 
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Tbe activity of the nation, however, displayed iteelf 
abroad. Commerce revived, the colonies were flourishiii^ 
and an officer of the company of the Indies, Dupldx, 
seemed on the point of giving Hindostan to Frano&, 
England aroused hei^self. Without a declaration of 
ahe captured 300 French ships. Fr.uice ought to hx\ 
concentrated all her strength in naval struggles, but 
allowed herself to be drugged into a continental 
Allied with PrusBin in the preceding war, she became 
her enemy, because the Empress Maria ThereBa hTuubled 
her pride so far as to fatter a favourit«, the Marchionen 
de Pompadour. That error had disastrous cousequence&l 
War was not carried on vigorously either by sea or ' 
Frederick II. gained the battle of Rosbach. Tbirty- 
shipa of the line and fifty ftigates were captnred 
destroyed, the colonies lost, and French 
Some alight success on the part of Marshal de Bi 
and the dashing conquest of Minorca by the Duke 
Richelieu were not a compensation for the national piii 
Tlie results of that war were the greatness of Pruf 
which Frederick II. raised to rank amongst the I 
powers of Europo; and that of England, to which IiOi 
XV., by the treaty of Paris (1763), coded Canada " 
all its dependencies, a part of the West Indies, 8ei 
and almost all the French possessions in India. 
cession of Louisiana to Sjiain, in 1769, was a conseqi 
of that — for France — deplorable treaty. 

These reverses were due to the want of skill of 
generals whom their birth, as in the instance of 
Comte de Clermont, or favour, as in that of the 

Soubise, and not their merit, had called to the heftd 

armicR. Keginients were purchased and officered by 

nobles alone. It was with difficulty, even by dint of 

bravery, tlint a few plebeians could obtain the rank 

p/Bcer. Two provincea "were, Wsctot, ■>iadar thia 
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added to tLe kingdom: Lorraiiio, regained in 1766, after 
the death of the old King of Poland, Leczinski, to whom 
Austria had ceded it in 1737, and Corsica, which was 
abandoned by Genoa to France in 17G8. Napoleon wiia 
born there in the year following, quit« opportunely 
enabling Lim to call himself a Frpochinan. But those 
acquisitions inglorioualy acquired did not efface the shame 
of the treaty of Paris. 

Louis XV. had, however, if not a great, at least a 
patriotic minister, tho Duke de Clioiseul, who signed 
against England, in 1761, t!ie Fa.tiiili/ Fact between the 
Eourbona of Fiance, Spain, and Naples. Choiseul re- 
organised the army, caused what remained of the colonics 
to flourish, and ci-eated a new navy. He could have 
wished to control at once the two most :inibitious and 
menacing powers of Europe : Russia, in opposing hereelf 
to the partition of Poland; England, by exciting discon- 
tent amongst the English colonies in America. Finally, 
at home, he formed project.^ of reform, He allowed tho 
Parliament to condemn, in 1762, the Jesuits, and dissolve 
their order. The convents appeared to him too numer- 
I uns, and he regarded the immunity from taxatioa accorded 
to the church for its possesaiont; as a privilege, tho sup- 
pression of which would help to re-establish the impaired 
finances of the state. Louis XV., whom so many projects 
frightened from his repose, sacrificed his minister through 
the hatred of his &vourite mistress, the Countess du 
Earry (1770). 

The Abbe Terray, one of Choisenra enemies, was nest 
charged with the finances. This man, who looked upon 
"the people as a sponge which must bo squeezed," found 
no other i-emedy for reducing the national debt than that 
of bankruptcy. This bankruptcy, happening in the midst 
of a scarcity artificially produced by the Pact of Famine,* 
raised to a height the coutempt and hatred for a govem- 

• A Bociety waa so called wliioh monopoljseij the grain, prnjuced 
famine in the midst of abuudiiuce, and thus gained ennnuauA 
Bmns. Louis XV. held sharca in t^is conipii.T\g Vi ■CoftaMum^-iV 
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menfc bo culpable. To tlie clamom-a which aroao oa all^ 
aides, Terray coldly replied ; " The ting is the master; 
neceasity juatilies everything." He did not the leas leaTO 
a deficit suhaiating of twenty-fire milliona. If the taxes, 
doubled since 1715, excited murmurs, the Lettrea d«. 
Cachet, * which were daily multiplied in an alarminj 
maaner, gave birth to wide-spread anger, for they deliv- 
ei-ed up tliQ liberty of the citiaens to the rich and power- 
ful, who Lad a passion to satisfy or a vengeance to glut. 

About thia time, the king also hrokeup the parliamentsj 
useful matruments, even with their reaiatancea (1771); 
Henceforward there waa no longer room in the atote f<k 
the slightest opposition, however respectfully and timidljf 
it might legally show itself. Sichehen and LouiJi JLLVf, 
hod destroyed the great body of the magistracy. "Wha^ 
was there about to remain to support the ancient edifice, 
and cover the monarch 1 

And how did Louis XV. wae this power, the i 
absolute ever seen! He allowed, in 1772, the great 
political ci'imo of that century to be accomplished, til* 
dismemberment of Fulaad, of which Austria, Prusaia, aii4 
Hussia shared the bleeding members. 

Stanislaus' daughter, the virtuous and amiable oonsorik! 
of Louis XY., died in 176S, lamented for a few bri«£> 
hours by her dissolute husband, who quickly abandoned.* 
himself again to the most shameless proOigacy, {ramt 
which ho never afterwarila attempted to emancijiotft 
himself. He died of amall-pos, 10th May 1774, aged 
65, having reigned 59 years. 

Lottia XVI. (1774-1793).— One hope remained. Th<[ 
now king, grandson of Louis XV., waa only twen^i 
years of age. Ee had married, 16th May 1770, Mari*' 
Antoinette, Archduchess of Austria, one of the daughter 
of Maria Theresa, He brought to the tlirone maaf 

• ThesB lettrta de cachel, were ordera of imptisomnant, 
which Bometimea the muno of tho person to be imprisoned w 
left in blank, in order that the individual who hod bought . 
received as a gift the Itttrt dc eadet mi^ht (ill it in at pl^uRh 
One minister of Louis XV., Sttint-Floreutm, was reputea to bi 
granted fifty thouBand. 
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private Tirtues, great purity of moi-ala, an amiable dis- 
position, and a deaire to do good ; but unhappily he waa 
too weak and in-eaolute to know how to impose hia will 
on those aroimd him. Whilst he was still Dauphin, ho 
remarked one day to the courtiera who were reproaching 
him for hia serioua mood, in the midst of the giddy court 
of his grandfather: "I wish to be called Louis (Ae Severe." 
History in seeking an appropriate suruame for him, could 
only apply that given to Charlemagne's succeasor^Louia 
(Aa Good-natured. 

In order to satisfy public opinion, one of his firet acts 
■was to re-estahliah the Parliament, which had been sup- 
pressed in the latter part of hia predecessor's reign. Ho 
abolished slavery throughout his dominions, and the 
torture, and reduced the taxes. The gi-eat question was 
the reorganization of the finances. The Vitig summoned 
to tha ministry the enlightened M. Turgot, whose probity 
was only equalled by hia science, a worthy citizen who 
was deairoua of saving the monarchy by rigid reforms. 
He proclaimed fiwe trade in grain, and freedom of labour, 
and liually the establishment of a territorial t&x. with equal 
incidence upon all. The dergy and nobility poaaesaed 
two-thirds of the property in the kingdom. To anbject 
them to the tax was the only remedy; but they raised a 
violent clamour, and overthrew the minister who had 
striven to prevent the revolution by making one himself. 
"I and M. Turgot only care for the people," said Louis 
XVT., on signing the' dismissal of his minister. 

After a few days of reaction, under Maurepaa (1777- 
17S1), a frivolous old man of eighty, it became necessary 
to have recoiirse to more serious ministers. The Genevcae 
banker, Necker, a man of talent and probity, waa named 
controller-general. Necker made an appeal to credit and 
opened loans; but that was simply wi'onging the futuj-o 
for the profit of the present; and when he attempted to 
return to the system of Tui^ot and hia reforms, the aamo 
opposition overthrew him. 

A gleam of glory gave trace for a brief space to 
anxietJes. The English coloaiea m "Sot^ Kiwswai.'Si'i^ 
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1-eyolted agaiiiBb the motlier country. France supported 
therj. An aimy sent to America under the 
of Kochambeau, Euid wliom the JIarquia de In Fayette 
had preceded, assisted to found the independence of the 
United States. The first action of any importance was 
fought off Ushant {27th July 1 778). Thia action was inde- 
cisive. Not a single ship was taken or sunk on either aide. 

The treaty of VeraaiUea (1783) was the last triumph 
of the oid monarchy. It restored to Finance, Senegal, 
Tobago, St. Lucia, St Pierre, and Miquelon; and to 
Spaifi, her ally, Minorca, and the Floridaa. It did 
much more : in forcing the English to recognise tha 
independence of the American colonies, it constituted a 
new England in face of old England. The masters of 
the sea were about to have rivals who have already 
helped to recognise the freedom of the ocean. 

It was a costly triumph for France — more than 1400 
millions. And the expenditure for a long time had 
exceeded the revenue I To increase the deficit, irliidi 
had risen to more than 100 millions, the publicists, thQ 
citizens, and the Parliament demanded political reforms. 
The BUccesB of the American War had brought ideas d 
liberty into fashion even amongst the great nobles. But 
the Court turned a deaf ear to them. Louis XVI. yielded 
to the influence of the queen, Marie Antoinette, who, on 
the throne of France, remembered too much of Austria. 
Calonne, the minister favoured hy the Court, rejected ths 
reforms aa imeleas, and he was soon reduced to own 
before the notables (1787), an annual deficit of 14fl 
millions, and an accrned debt in a few years of ona 
m.illiard six hundred and forty-six milHona. Then ' 
himself became an innovator, a greater than Tui 
even than Neckor. The fatal woi5s therefore retuj 
peipetually, the ahvaea, the privileges, and always to 
scouted ! The successor of Calonne, Brienne, Archbiahcp 
of Toulouse, attempted to establish new taxea Tbs 
Parliament refused to register them, aJid ilenuinded tlH. 
BtateB'genereX. It was the voice of France ; the king eoBi 
voted them to meet afVeraa-fflea outVeV^'^Ji*.-^ i^'\%'4'^ 




ABAflEMENT OF FRANCE — PKOOBEaS OP PtlBLIO OPrNIOW 
(1715-1789) — CONSTITUTIONAL TRAHCE {fboji 1789) 
— THE REVOLUTION (1789-1795). 

Tie National Assembly (1789-1791),— The reunion of 
the atatea became the sole hope of France. In what form 
ehoiild they be reunited? Should the commons {tieraStal) 
l' occupy the same rank as in 1614, when it was bo humi- 
liated, or, on the contrary, should it be rendered dominant 
therein? During two centuries things had progressed 
! rapidly. The commons had become a considerable order, 
\ by its wealth, its intelligence, its activity, and the higli 
' functions which its chiefs filled in the goverument and 
\ administration of the country. It waa the commons who 
! bore the whole weight of the taxation. Since its purse waa 
' the common treasury, it waa inevitable that the more the 
monarchy should become spendthrift, the more it would 
place itself in a state of dependance, and that a moment 
would arrive when, weary of paying, it would demand 
accounts. That day may be called the Kflvolution of 1789. 
In a, celebrated pamphlet, the AbbS Si^yto answered 
questions which eveiy one was then asking. " What is 
the third estate?" "The nation." "What is that!" 
"Nothing." "What ought it to beJ" "Everything." 
Thus, to the phrase of Louis XIV. : " The Btat«, that is 
myself," Bieyea replied: "The State, that is ourselves." 
He estimated, in fact; tlie number of nohlea, of all ages 
and ranks at less than 110,000 : a feeble minority lost in 
the mass of 26,000,000 of men. 

The Court, especially the queen, ttie Conwi ^ fit^a^s.,'^* 
Prince of Conde, had doairei t\iB,\. "Oiie Sw^^ftsr^-wss^ 
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Bhotild occupy themselves solely witli matters of i 
and that, tlie deficit filled up, the debts paid, the depntu 
might be dismissed to their homea. Bat political reformv 
were the best precaution to take against the return of ths 
deficit. The nation Tinderatdod it and ■willed it. 

It was especially necessary that tinanimity should exirt 
amongst the two privileged orders, for the maintenance of j 
the piivileg^. In the church, aa in the army, the tano' 
tions vere often on one side, the revenues on the oQitx 
There wei'e colonels in the cradle, abb^ of twenty, anc 
bishops of twenty-five. Old majors badly looked aftQ 
and luidly paid, commanded for tbo one cUsa a regiment 
a daustral prior or a vicar administered for the othei 
The clergy and the nobility had therefor© each their da 
mocracy: the cnr68 and the offidating ministers of th/i 
village; the other the cadets of familiea and poor gentls 
men reduced to become oiEcers of fortune. There waai 
however, this difference, that the cures at the outso 
accepted the Eerolution, whilst the provincial nobilit] 
especially in the west, very soon showed themiselva 
opposed to the morement. That opposition did nd 
appear at the fii-st moment of the Kevolutton. The rus 
■was at first general. The entire nation, nobles, prieste 
and plebeians, with the exception of some few of tJ 
piivil^ed ivbo then kept silence, was agreed to regeaera 
itself. 

The States-general met on the 5th May at Voraailloa 
The first question which presented itself was the follow 
ing: " Shall the vote be taken by a show of hands or hf, 
order!" If the vote were taken by order, the majority 
was secTired to the clergy and nobility; if by show rf 
hands it was certain to fall to the deputies of the thiid 
estate, more numerous than those of the two other ordeiS 
united. The deputies of the thii'd, masters of the c 
mon haU, simimoned to join them the dissidents of 
clergy and nobility; and on the 17th Juno 1789, th^ 
decfced themselves, on the motion of Siiyis, The Cm 
I ftiinent National AaseviUi/. 

3V)e 0"^ t«iTified, closed the boil of the sittings; bqj 
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tlie deputies reassemtled on the 20tli June, in tlie tennis 
court, and there took the solemn oath not to separate 
liefore having given a constitution to France. Hence- 
forward events were precipitately hiirried on. 

On tlie 22nd, one hundred and forty-eight meTObers of 
the dergy came to sit araon^t the deputies of the third 
estate. On the 23r(l, the king annulled, in a royal sitting, 
all the decisions of the third estate, and forbade the 
members of the three orders to unite. The master of the 
ceremonies ordered the common hall to he evacuated, 
The Eevoiution answei-ed him by flie voice of Mira- 
beau : " Go, tell your master that we are here by the will 
of the people, and will only quit at tbe point of the 
bayonet," And the assembly declared itself inviolable. 
On the 25th, forty-seven members of the nobility joined 
the third estate. On the 27th, the king himself invited 
the dissidenta to finish the fusion of the orders. 

But the Court secretly collected all the troops it 
could muster, and dismissed Nocker, the popular miuister. 
Paris replied to these provocations by an insurrection. 
Gamille Desmoulius excited the people to revolt at the 
Falais Koyal; the royal guards passed to their side, and 
the German regiments, encamped in the Champs Elys^ea, 
fell back upon Versailles. The citizens ai'raed and incor- 
porated themselves under the appellation of the " National 
Guard." But the populace did not jjause. On. the 14tli 
July it attacked the Bastille, in spite of its lofty towere, 
mounted with cannon, in spite of the ai-my which sur- 
rounded Paris, and took it. 

" It is a revolt, then!'' exclaimed Louis XVI. on learn- 
ing the news. "No, sire," replied the Duke de la 
EochefoHCauld Liancourt, "it is a revolution." On the 
previous day they had sent back his soldiers beaten, on 
the next they had demolished liis fortress. The gmndsou 
of Louis XIV. went to the Assembly, and thence to Paris, 
declaring that he was at one with the nation; that he 
would recall Necker, that he would send away the troops, 
that he sanctioned the establishment of the National 
Guard, That guard mouated tba tV'W ^.tA \ft^ 'u:^6i>5ia 
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of Pai-ia, in the centre of whicU La Fayette placed &i 
■white cockade of royalty, saying: "Tliere is a cockada 
which will make the tour of the world !" 

At the tidings of these events which had happened io 
Faria, the agitation spread i-apidly all over rmnce. 
many places, the peasants humed the convents ; 
chiteaux in order to destroy the ancient titles and feudal 
charters. It became urgent to prevent a jacquerie 1 
revolution. 

Ott the 4th August, the clergy and nobility renounced 
their feudal rights, and on the 20th a declaration of righta 
was agi'eed on to sorve as a basis of the new constitution. 
On the 20th September, it received the royal sanction. 
Though under this new constitution the crown was not 
abolished, yet its whole real power was taken away. 

Up to the month of October, the Assembly occupied 
itaelf with the constitution. But around the Hug had 
sprung up a hope of still arresting everything. The 
Court again tallied aboitt an appeal to force. These 
nmttereii threats against the Assembly brought about 
the dflya of the 5th and 6th of October, The popu- 
lace of Paris, driven to despair by the famine, ruslied 
to Versailles, and forced their way into the royal abode, 
They seized two of the body-guard, dragged them iroa^ 
theii' posts, and murdered them in the moat cruel manner/ 
A party rushed into the queen's ajjartments with \mA 
outcries, execrations, and threats. The sentinel, after 
bravely resisting for a few minutes, finding liimself 
entirely overpowered, opened the queen's door, and called 
out with a lon^ voice, " Save the queen: her life is aimed 
at: I stand alone against two thou!>and tigers 1" He sooa 
after sank down covered with wounds, and was left fbf, 
dead; but coming again to the use of his senses, he had 
the good fortune to creep away unobserved through thft 
crowd. In this imminent danger, the Marquis de !■ 
Fayette interjiosed. He commanded the national gaard,' 
and had come to "Veraailles the preceding evening, H«, 
had but little influence over his ti-oops, and less over th^. 
fvgiog mob; but, oa the V\a^ \^vm\vai^ ^o wAwai 
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infitftntly for Paris, he Bucceeded in cLecking tte imme- 
diate progress of violsBce. The king was brought hack 
to PftiiB. " Heiiiy IV. conqucired his peopla," remarked 
Bailly to Louis XVI.; the people have just conquered 
their king." With Louis XVI. at Paris, the populace 
thought that by the game blow they had driven away 
famine! "We bring hack the baker," they said. The 
Assembly followed the king, and, like him, found thcm- 
solves in the hands of the people of that great city, and 
soon the citizens ami their representatives, La Fuyette 
and Bailly, two honest and moderate men, could no 
longer restrain them. 

Already deplorable excesses had been committed. The 
rabble, excited by want, danger, and suspicion, bad be- 
come acc^istomed to strike those whom it looked upon as 
guilty, and, in its reckless executions, had already acquired 
a taste for blood. After the fall of the Bastille, of de 
Launay, its governor, and of Flesaelle, the provost, the 
minister Poulon, and the intendant Berthier had been 
massacred. At Versailles several gardes-du-corpa had 
been slain whilst defending the queen. In the provinces, 
the peasants did not always content themselves with 
tearing up feudal titles, demolishing towers and draw- 
bridges, they struck down sometimes the lord likewise. 
Terror seized alike upon Court and chateau. The most 
imprudent advisers of the king, the Count d'Artois, hia 
brother, the Prince of Cond^, the Polignacs, etc., took. 
to flight, leaving him alone amongst the people, whose 
terrible wi'ath ihey were about to excite by dnrecting 
against their countiy the hand of the foreigner. 

The National Assembly, however, pursued the course 
of its memorable labours. In the name of liberty, it 
freed from every shackle dissident ci'eeds, the press, and 
industry; in the name of justice, it suppressed birthright; 
in the name of equality, it abolished nobility and titles, 
declared all Frenchmen admiasable to public functions, 
■whatsoever might be their religion, and replaced the old 
provincial demarcations by their division into 83 deijBiU 
laenta. 
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Money left tlie kingdom with the emigrants, and waj^' 
moreover, hidden through fear of insurrection. Tho 
Assembly ordered the emission of 400 milliona of astii^ 
ate hypothecated upon the poaaeasiona of the clergy, the 
sale of ■which it dii-ected. At the same time monastlo 
TOWH ceased to be recognised fay the law, the cloisters 
■were thrown open, and the piu-liaments replaced by elec- 
tive tribunals. 

The Bovereignty of the nation being proclaimed, it 
concluded that ail power must flow fixim the people. 
Election waa therefore eyeiywhei-o introduced. A de- 
liberative council ■was placed in the depaitmonts, the 
districts, and communes, heaide the executive council, as 
the legislative body was placed beside the king. And 
already some found" that, in this system, an hereditary 
king waa an inconsequence. 

The Court, however, did not, and could not, accept the 
constitution. Overcome at Paris on the 14th July, and 
at Yersaillea on the 6th October, the nobles fl^ to 
Coblentz, and thence conspired openly against Franoe. 
Those who hud remained near the kiog conspired secretly. 
The king, who never had a will of his own, let things take 
their course. He accepted publicly the decrees of the Aa- 
sembly, and, in secret, he protested against the violence 
done to his rights — a double game, which ha« ever 
hronght misfortune. 

At the ftlte of the Federation hold in the Chcimp de 
Mars, 14th Jidy 1790, the king swore solemnly, in pre- 
sence of one hundred thousand representatives, fidelity 
to the constitution. The spirit of concord and of fraternal 
demotion which had filled every heart during that ftte, 
maile it one of the magnificent days of the Hovtdution, 
but one which had no morrow. Underhand hostilities 
recommenced immediately between the Court and 
Assembly. The cause was the CiuiV ConsUUttion of t&s 
Clergy, which, applying to the church the reform intro- 
duced into the state, suhmitted to election even the cnr^ 
and bishops, and troubled all the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
tbea existent. The pope coniomixei \j\aB 
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tion, and forbude it being obeyed. The ting opposed hia 
velo thereto. He withdrew it after an insurrection. But 
the great majority of the clergy refused to t^ihe the oath 
to the constitution. Schq^m entered thereupon into the 
Church of Fi-ance. In ita train were speedily to follow 
persecutions and a frightful civil war. 

The king, outraged in. hia conscience by tbia decree, as 
he was in his inclinationa by the measurea which thn 
Assembly forced him to take against emigration, felt 
himself no longer free. That liberty which he had not 
at the Tuileides, he thought to regain by taking refuge in 
the camp of BouilW, whence he could summon Austi-ia and 
Prussia to his aid. Arrested in his flight at Varennea 
{2Iat June 1791), he was suspended from his functions 
by the Assembly, and the populace demanding, the 17th 
July, in the Champ de Mars, lua abdication, Bailly ordered 
the red flag to be displayed and to fire upon the troops. 

Two men had signally distinguished themselves in the 
Constituent Assemby: Mirabeau by his impetuous elo- 
quence, Si^yfes by his imperturable logia It was Mim- 
bean who enunciated the formula of the new era which 
was opening for the people : " Right ia the sovereign, of 
tho world." On the 30th September, this Jirst National 
Assembly, which is often called the Conatituent Assembly, 
dissolved itself, after having, by a kind of self-denying 
ordinance, excluded all its members from being eligible 
to seats in the next Assembly. This was an imprudent 
disinterestedness at a moment at which, more than ever, 
liberty had need that the vetei-ans of the Revolution 
should hold its flag aloft, and £rmly, above the haoAs of 
the ferocious di'eamers. 

The Legislative AEsembly (1st Oct. 17D1 to Slst 
Sept. 1792) opened on the 1st October, and soon gave 
proof of a most lamentable unfitness for the important 
fim.ctions devolved on it. Its leaders, the Girondins, 
laboured to overthrow royalty, but in leaving to extreme 
parties the initiative of the republic which they made 
sanguinaiy, they were themselvea hindered, probably, 
from taking a more moderate couraa. TVe fes.S 4.eJK«» 
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were launched against the emigrants who had jkiat signed 
the declaration of Filuitz with Prussia and Austria, aai 
the unsworn priests wlio, by their refusal to taJje the civio 
oath, became tlie cause of troubles in tLe province) 
eBpecially in La Vendue and Brittany. The ting refuse 
at first to sanction these decrees. The declai^tioo of wH 
which he made against Austria (20th April 1792) could 
not dissipate the fear of secret n^otiations of the Coni^ 
with the enemy; and the defeat of the French troopB a 
the rencontre of Quiemun, raised a cry of treason. 

On the 20th June 1792, an attack was made on t 
Tuileries by a republican party which was now gainii^ 
ascendancy. The king and royal family took refuge itt 
the Legislative Assembly. The Swiss, deserted perfid£ 
ously by the national guard, were at length overpowerec 
and gave way. All of them, and not the guaiila onlj, 
but the servants of the palace also, were maasaci 
and even those who escaped to the Assembly were « 
difficulty saved from the popular fury. Four thoaeanc 
persona had perished. On the 14th August the roya 
family were sent prisoners to the old foitress of t' 

The constitution was torn up, and a Coneenlwn K 
convoked to draw up a new constitution. Meanwhi 
the combined armies had "entered France with the f 
expectation of a speedy victory. The operatio 
Duke of Brunswick were, in the first instance, succeBsfoI 
He took Longwy and Verdun, and it was expected t 
he would advance immediately on Paris. 

All France was in a state of the greatest disordoi 
Before the Convention could assemble, and when (' 
legislative body had already lost all authority by t 
approaeh of its end, a, great crime terrified France. 1 
prisons of Paris were forced on the 2nd and 5th ( 
September, and 966 prisoners massacred. Danton 1 
uttered these sinister words; "We must strike fear i] 
the royalists; audacity, audacity, and still more audacity.' 
A small number of aBsusains, kept in pay by the Pari 
coiuiitaae, had anawereA tti\a a^^oaV The ^logulace r 
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uted all complicity in the ci-ime. The Bicfitre, said 
to contain above 4000 persons, was next besieged by the 
same eacguinary bandj and after a resistance of eight 
days it was taken, and every soul within the walls put 
to death. Other massacres were perpetrated at Orleans, 
Bheinia, Lyons, and Means. _ 

The Convention (Sept 21 1792-Oct. 27). Aholition 
of Hojalty. — At its first sitting, the Convention abolished 
royalty and proclaimed the Republic. On the 3rd Decem- 
ber, it decided that Louis XVI. should be tried by it, 
contrary to the constitution, which declared the king 
inviolable, and pronounced no other sentence against 
him than that of forfeiture. But Louis, overthrown, 
was condemned beforehand. The venerable Malesherbes 
demanded and obtained the honour of defending his old 
master. A young advocate named Des&ze, associated 
with the latter in the defence, had the boldness to say : 
"I look for judges in you, but see only accusers." He 
spoke the truth. The situation was critical; Ektgland 
was threatening, the Aiistriana were about to make 
greater efforts, and a coalition of the whole of Europe 
was imminent. " Let us throw a king's head in defiance 
at them," exclaimed Danton. Louis ascended the scaffold 
on the 2lBt January 1793. 

First Coalition (1793-1797). — At the news of the 
death of liouis XVI., tiie European powcra, who were 
still hesitating, declared war again&t France, and all the 
frontiers were menaced, at the same moment when in 
Brittany and La Tendte civil war was kindled. The 
Convention energetically made head everywhere against 
its enemies. Fourteen armies were raised to intimidate 
foreign enemies; for the interior a revolutionary tribunal 
waa created, which sentenced without appeal, and pun- 
ished with death for a word — for a regret — for the naniB 
only which a man bore (lOth March 17D3). 

The Beign of Terror. — The defection of Dumouviez, 
who abandoned his army to pass over to the Austrian 
camp (4th April 1793), increased the feai's and caused 
the revolutionary uieasurea to bo m'oiti.^is.i. \^ w'yst 
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that Ko traitor might esciipe, the Convention t 
tlie inviolability of its membera; and, abdicating of itself' 
a part of its powers, it created within itself a CoviTnittti 
of Public Safely, which was, as it were, invested with 
executive power. Suspicion, in fact, everywhere |)r&- 
vailed. EoheBpierre fii-mly believed liat the Oirondios 
desired to dismember France, and lay it -open to tho 
foreigner; the Girondins, that Marat, Bobespierre, and 
Danton wished to maks the Duke of Orleans king, 
assassinate him immediately afterwards, and then estab- 
lish a triumvirate, from which Danton would hurl big 
two colleagues to reign alone. Each gave his adveraariw 
credit for the most absurd plans. Hence suspicion, fear — . 
that terrible counsellor — and the axe suspended over eyeiy 
man's head. This system had but one name — The Terrvfi 
terror alike amongst the executioners as amongst the 
victims, and so much the more pitiless, 

I^oscription of the Q-irondins. — The first decree wa<i 
Boon put into execution. The Mountain, which hai 
for its chiefs Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, bajnei 
an accusation against thii-ty-one Girondina (2nd June)) 
several of whom, having escaped from the search aful 
them, endeavoured to raise the departments. Ther&' 
upon Caen, Bordeaux, Lyons, Mar^eillea, and the greater 
number of the southern towns declared against the Con- 
vention; Toulon was surrendered to the English with aJl. 
the Mediterranean fleet; Cond^ and Valenciennes fell inttf 
the enemy's hands. Mayence, occupied by French troops, 
capitulated; ou the north and south the enemy crossed 
the frontiers. At the same time the Vendeans wen* 
everywhei-e victorious, and another enemy, e. frightfot 
scarcity, provoked the internal disorganization. 

The cause of the Revolution, defended by less t 
thirty departments, seemed lost; the Convention aavi 
it by displaying a savage energy. Merlin drew up tl 
law touching the suspected (&i dm avapecta), which thre 
more than three hundred thousand individuals into prison; 
and Barriere, said in the name of the committee of publio 
safety "The Republic ianotiingnKitij^.V'j.-tt.ii.^sa.t city 
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in a state of siege, tLerefora France nmst be nothing 
more tlian a vast camp." In ansuei to tliis appeal, 
1,200,000 men -were enrolled. Bordeaux and Lyons 
re-entered the Kepublic. Bonaparte, then captain of 
artillery, retook Toulon. The Vtndeans were driven 
from the gates of Nantes, and Joiiidan, at the head of 
the principal army, kept the coalition m check 




Such extraordinary efforts ■were not accomplished with- 
out terrible internal oonvidBionfl. The nobles and priests, 
proscribed under the name of suspecU, perished iu crowds 
upon scaffolds erected in all the cities. Carrier, Friron, 
CoUotd' Herbois, Couthoo, Fouch6, Barras, showed them- 
selves pitiless. The assassination of Marat by Charlotte 
Corday, who, by killing him, thought to kill the Terror 
(13th July), rendered it more implacable. The queen, 
Marie Antoinette, her sister, Madame Elizabeth, Bai)!y, 
the Girondin chiefs, the Duke of Orleans, General Cuatine, 
Madame Roland, Lavoisier, Malesherbes, and a thousacd 
other ilhiatrions heads fell by the guillotine. Tiieu the 
men of the mountain were torn by dissensions. Eobe- 
spierre and St, Just, supported by the ^owetfel m«s«.S.-^ sS. 
tiie Jacobins, proscribed at first ftie ^iewia Msax^mS^ ^^"^ 
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the party of d'H^bert ; after tlie latter, CamiUe DesnunUini 
ajid Danton, ■who talked ofindulgen.ee. 

End of the Terror. — Some few of the r 
tiini, had overthroim Robespierre, were the self-snmo'> 
who had pushed ike Torror to its utmost limita. Bub 
Buch was the force of public opinion that they were 
constrained to appear to have only conquered for th« 
Hake of moderation. The fall of Bobespierre became 
thuB the signal of a reaction which, in epite of Mghtfut 
excesses, allowed, however, France to breathe again. 
The guillotine ceased to be the gi'eat means of govern' 
ment; and if the parties continued for a long time yet< 
to proBoribe each other, at least the people 
called upon to 'witness that hideous spectacle of thir^'' 
or forty heads falling daily under the knife. I>uring.^ 
the 420 days of the Keign of Terror, 2669 condemnationt.i 
hod been pronounced by the revoltitionary tribunal an4''. 
executed. From the 10th to 27th July, 1400 perBons bail' 
perished at Poi'is. But who could reckon tiie numhor. 
of victims of Couthon and Collot d' Herbois at Lyona^. 
of Lebon at Arras, of Carrier at Ifantes, of Fr^ron ■' 
Toulouse and Marseilles, of Tallien at Bordeaux t 

The reign of Terror had given an intense vigour to tha 
war carrying on against the foreign enemies. Immense 
resources wera placed in the power of the state by the 
confiscation of the property of the wretched victims of it*' 
tyranny ; and these wore employed with the greatest 
activity by the intrepid officers who rose to command ia 
the army, at a time when no man could be ambitiooi 
or commanding who was not of the hi ' " \^^ 

decisive character. A brilliant campaign came fortoo- 
fttely to console France in mourning. Pichegra I 
the Duke of York and the Austrian general, Clairfoib] 
Hoche drove beyond the Rhine Bnmswick and Wormser! 
Jourdanbeat theDnkeof CoburgatFleunia; Dugom 
and Moncey the Spaniards, who bad lost Fontarobia ai 
St Sebastian. £ven a winter of imcommon severity d 
not stop the tide of success. Ci-ossing the Waal on ti 
ice, the freoch tioopci sAvosn^ ^'^-j into ti» ye 
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heart of the Dutch ten-itorios, ^thoiit encotintering any 
efiectual opposition. Fiche|^u having thus conquered 
Holland, he constituted out of it a Batavian republie 
abaolutely dependant upon Fmnce, and Hoche pacified 
La Vendue. Two monarchial powers, Spain and Prussia, 
terrified at their defeats, uuide peace with the repuhlic, 
England, Austria, Sardinia, and Germany, Btill remained 
in ai-ms. ~ 

On the lat of June 1794, Admiral VillaretJoyeuse 
engaged, with twenty-six sail of the line, the English fleet 
commanded by Lord Howe, who captured seven sail of 
the line, and two were sunk. One of them, Le Vengsur, 
rather than Laiil down her flag, went to the bottom, her 
crew singing the Marseillaige. Scarcely any attempt waa 
made afler this defeat to contest with England the empire 
of the sea. All the French West India Islands wei-e 
captured by England, as well as Corsica, fi-om which the 
French were expelled. 

The Convention, however, having emerged victoriona 
from the etrife which followed the 9 th Thewnidor, * 
aholiahed the democratic constitution of 1793, which 
had not yet been put into execution, hut its disgraceful 
career terminated 27th Oct. 1795. A new constitutiou 
Buceeeded, by which the legislature was divided into two 
assemblies; one called the Council of the Ancienta, and 
consisted of 250 members, all of whom were, at least, 40 
yeai-8 old, and the other called the Council of the 600. 
Tbe Council of the 500 alone could propose any laws, 
The Council of the Ancients miglit either reject or accept, 
but could not oUer, any decrees which might pass tbe 
BOO. The executive powei" was placed in the hajids of ii 
Directory, consisting of five members, of whom it was 
appointed that one member should go out every year. 

* The Convention had replaced the Gregorian calendar by the 
Eepablicsn calendar. The new era began on the 22nd l^eptcmhcr 
1792, and ended CD the 9th September 1S05. Tbe twelve moatha 
were: Vendimitiire, Brumaire, Frimaira, for Autumn; Sivose, 
Plnvioae, Veatoae, for Winter; Germinal, Flor^al, Prairi»l, for 
Spring; Masflidor, Thermidor, FcucUdoT.ta ?raaaaet. TiNiss. 
li Thermidor, year X, , stood lot "ixA kMgocfi^ V^fiA, «i«. 
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Tt waa hoped thereby to escape fivn » JittetcfA' 
conNtituK a moderate repablic; tlie resvlC vbb 
feeble and anajchial republic. 

The primaTj' asgemblies accepted tlieeoBatitatioiuli 
bat troubles broke out in F&ria. Several sectuma cf 
national guard, hurried away by the royalists, marcl 
in anns upon the Convention. Banas, whom the nmr ni 
hafl named gencral-in-chief, charged Bon^i&rte with itatJ 
(lefemce. The day of the 13th Vendemiaire eecnred his 1 
triumph, and the fortune of the young officer, whoae akil- I 
fill dispositions bad rendered the Huperiority of nmnbers I 
useless. On the 4th Brnmaire following, the Conrentioa I 
declared it« mission terminiited (26th Oct. 1795). I 

The Directory and the Conenlate — The Director; \ 
(29th Oct. 1795-18th June 1799). — Before diasolTing J 
itaelf, the Convention had taten caxe to decree that two- I 
thirds of the members of the Council of the Ancients and 1 
of that of the 500 should be taken &om amongst Uis I 
ConventioBlsts. The latter, therefore, had the majority I 
in the councils; they elected for directors five regicides; I 
These five members of the new government took up their I 
abode in the Luxembourg Palace. The eituation was a I 
iliiEcult one. The treasury was empty, and the aagignata I 
had fallen into the most complete discredit. Commerce f 
ftnd industry no longer existed; the armies were wanting I 
in provisions, clothing, and even munitions. But three J 
years of such a war had formed the soldiers and generala. I 
Moreau commanded the army of the Rhine; Jourdan, I 
that of the Sambre and Meuse; Hoche watched the sea- I 
fihorcB to defend them against the English, and pacify J 
Brittany and La Vendee. Finally, he who was destined ■ 
to ccliiisa all the others, Bonaparte, a native of Corsics, I 
and godson of Paoli, then aged twenty-seven, had josfc I 
received on the 13th Vendemiaire, the command of the 1 
amiy of the interior, which ho soon esclianged for that J 
of the army of Italy. ti I 

The Campai^B of Bonaparte in Italy (1796-1797),— J 
The campaigna in Italy raiaed at once this extraordina: 
oian to gi-eat disbinctwo. On. ijiacav^ 'tasa«M. «& 'i 
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head of the army of Italy, he found it cantoned among 
the Alps, where it was stniggling painfully against the 
Sardinian ti'oopa, whilst the Auatriana were thi-eatening 
Genoa, and marching upon the Var. With the glance 
of genius, Bonaparte chose his field of Lattle. Instead 
of exhausting hia forces amongst those stei*ile rocks, where 
great blows could not he struck, he turned the Alps, the 
passage of which he was unahle to force, and placed him- 
self by that skilful manceuvre between the Piedmontese 
and the Auatrians, cut them off from each other, beat 
them successively, drove back the former upon the Apen- 
nines, the others into their capital, and followed up closely 
the Sardiuiaii army until it laid down its ai'ms. Delivered 
&om one enemy, he tui-ned upon the other. In vain 
Eeaulieu, terrified at the victories of Montenotte (1 1th 
April), of Millesimo (Uth), of Dego (15th), and of Mon- 
dovi (22nd), fell back in all haste; Bonaparte followed, 
overtook, and crushed him. At the bridge of Lodi, the 
Austrians tried to stop him by the fire of a formidahle 
artillery : they were overthrown (10th May). To 
Beaulieu succeeded Wunaser, the best general of 
Austria; to the first army, a second, more numerous 
and inured to war : it disappeared like the other (by 
the victories of Lonato and Castiglione, 3rd and 5tb 
August, aud of Bassano, 8th Sept). Alvinzi replaced 
"Wurmser; he was crushed at Areola (Not. 1796) aud 
RivoH (Jan. 17fl7). The Archduke Charles was not 
more fortunate. All the armies, all the generals of 
Austria came only to fail against less than 40,000 men, 
led by a general of twenty-eight. 

During those marvellous campaigns in Italy, Jourdan 
was repulsed by the Archduke Charles at Wurtzbourg, 
who then menaced Moreau, to whom Bonaparte, detained 
by the siege of Mantua, and by the attempts of the 
Austrians to recover their interests in that quarter, was 
wholly unable to send as.sistance. Moreau, however, 
exti-icated himself, and efiected a retreat into France 
which has been greatly celebrated for its niaatetly eo^s.- 
duct, The treaty of Camp»-£'orEC4D, a^wi.\.^ ^aoM^w^ft 
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I7th Oct. 17&7, gave back the Kbine as a frtmtaw t 
France. Beyond the Alps, France had acquired a 
devotfid ally in tlie new cis-Alpino republic founded by 
Bonaparte, including Milan, Modcna, and Bologna. 

Ejq)edition to Egypt (179S-1799).— Austria bad 
sbeathed the sword; but England, unassailable in her 
itiland, would not consent to let France retain so many 
conquests. The war continued, therefore, with hw. 
order to sti'ike her to the heart by destroying her <x 
merce, the Directory undertook the expedition to Egypt, 
which Bonapurte conducted. From the banks of tba 
Nile, he hoped to reach England in India, and destroy 
her empii-e there. At the battles of the Fyramiib 
(21at July 1798), and of Mount Thabor (16th April 
1799), he scattered before him the Mameliiks and Turk& 
But the destraction of the French fleet by Nelson, at 
Aboukir (12th Aug. 1798), in depriving him of Bieg6 
aitiliery, caused him to fail before St. Jean d' AraA 
{20tli May 1799), valiantly defended by Sir Sydney 
Smith. From that moment, shut up in Egypt, he cmda 
do nothing of moment. After having again exterminated' 
a Turkish army at Aboukir (25th July 1799), he aban^ 
dosed his conquest, and carried back to Fiunoe his 
awoi-d and his genius. 

HoverBSB in Europe.— During his absence, the weat 
neas of the Directory had allowed all the fruits of tho- 
peace of Campo-Formio to be lost; the war had recom- 
menced with Austria; and Italy, into which the Fi-ench 
forces had penetrated as far sa Naples, was lost. Th«i 
victory of Maaaeaa at Zurich {25th Sept. 1799), and that 
of Eruoe at Bergeu (19th Sept.), helped to save Frano* 
from an invasion. 

In the interior, the struggle of parties recommence^ 
with gi-eater animation, but happily less murderously.' 
After many obscure and intricate transactions, the tvi 
legislative bodies were adjourned to St. Oloud, which i 
at a distance of about six miles from Paris. 

The Consulate (10th Nov. 1799-16th May 1804)- 
Tie Three Consuls.— On. ttie Vdfti. ol "SwcHAat lT99i 
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Bonapai-te, accompanied hy some twenty officers and 
grenadiera, entered the hall of the council of 500. After 
a great tumult, a body of troops made their appearance, 
aud the membera of the council ■were oi-dered to disperse. 
The final result of this new change iu the Constitution, 
was to abolish the Directory, and to vest the executive 
power in. one chief Consul, with two other consuls assist- 
ing liiin . The three consuls primarily nominated were 
Bonaparte, Sifyea, and Eoger-Ducos. From the first 
day, Si^yfel recognised that he had found his master, 
Bonaparte rejected his plans, and caused a Constitution 
to be adopted (called " of the year VIIL"), which placed 
in his hands, under the title of First Consid (29th Deo. 
1799), the most important prerogatives of authority, 
"(Tin two colleagues, Lebrun and Cambacirfea, had only a 
consultative voice. 

Hitherto, Bonaparte had been known only as a gi-eat 
general; he now showed himself greater aa an adminis- 
trator. His first cai'e was the re-eatablishmant of order. 
Proclaiming of himself oblivion of the paat, and the 
i-econciliatiou of parties, he declared the former nobles 
admissible to offices, recalled the proscribed of the I8th 
Fnictidor, reopened the churches, and closed the list of 
emigimita. The rural districts were cleared of the bandits 
Ly which they were infested, and, in order to found an. 
administration at once strong and intelligent, he consti- 
tuted each depai-tment after the image of the Stato itself. 

Meanwhile, the royalists, deceived ia their hopes, had 
raised in the west the banner of inson'ection; Bonaparte 
stifled by energetic measures that new civil war. On 
the frontiers, especially on the side of Italy, serious dan- 
gers threatened the EcpubJic. The situation seemed the 
Btime as that of 1796. Fi-auoe was about to be invaded. 
Instead of repeating his manceiivre of turning the Alps 
as on the first occasion, Bonaparte audaciously crossed 
over them by the St. Bernard, and fell upon the i-ear of 
M^las. In a single battle, at Marengo, he reconqnered 
Italy (Hth June 1800). This tiunscendant success, and 
the victory of Moreaa at HotenlinAen, iwcftftL hss.'ijcai.X*! 
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the peace of Lun^ville (Sth Jan. ISOl), sborttf 
lowed by the peace of Amiens, which England accepted 
[25th March 1802). 

Bonaparte Lad reached the summit of gloiy. For the 
second time he had given peace to France. Fgyj 
lost, and aa expedition to make the n^roes i 
Domingo, who hiid emancipated themselves and set up 
& republic of their own, recognise the authority of tho 
metropolis, was ou the eve of failura But those distant 
disasters scarcely awakened an echo in Fiunce. They 
were forgotten whilst beholding the virulence of parly 
spirit calm down under the firm and skilful hand c' 
the First Consul, and oi-der everywhere renewed. Fa 
indiiatry, he revived the powerful impulse given it hf 
Colbert. Commerce was encouraged, the finances n 
organised, roads and ports i-epaired, and arsenals replei 
ished. Between France and Italy he constructed the 
magnificent route of the Siniplon, and founded hospio 
iipon the summit of the Alps. The Civil Code was di 
cussed in his presence, and he was already elaborating S 
project for a powerful organization of national eductttioih 
A marveiloua activity, an unheard of power of yrwki 
made him see, comprehend, and do everything. Art! 
and letters received at his hands precious encouragement 
A stranger to the rancours of the last ten years, he 
corned back the emigrants, recalled the priests, and si 
with Piua VII. the C(mcordaC, that is to say, the religiot.^^ 
peace. He endeavoured to efikce former hatreds, and 
constitute only one great party, that of Franoe. Finallfj 
whilst chaining the revolution to his car, he preserved hi 
principles in his Civil Code, that is to say, he rendered il 



But he could not disarm all his enemiea Every day 
fresh conspiracies were formed against his life. He hi ' 
very nearly perished by the infernal machine of the Ri 
St. Nicaise. To hurl back again, aa he himself said, tl 
terror upon hia enemies, he caused Georges Cadoudal 
be executed, who had come to Paris to assasainate him 
he exiled Moreau, im^^naoaed. 'EWW^pi, %ho strangli 
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his dungeon, and causing, againat the law of 
nations, the Duke d'Enghien to be brought from the 
Castle of Ettenheira, near Eiiden, he delivered him up 
to a military commission, which sentenced him to death 
and had him shot, that same night, on the moat of Vin- 
cennes (20th March 1804). 

Attempts of this kind have the effect of Btrengtheaing 
tiiat which they seek to overthrow. The brilliant soldier 
of Arcole and Rivoli, become fij-st general of the Republic, 
had aspired to govern France, which the Directory did 
not govern, or governed badly. Named Firat Consul 
for ten yeai's, he had won, by transcendant services, the 
gratitude of the nation, and when factions directed againat 
him an infernal machine or the dagger of the afsassin, 
Eitmce protested against those criminal attempts by pro- 
longing his decennial functions for life. And when the 
attempt of Cadoudal had once again struck it with terror, 
it replied to the royalist plots by oHering him the empire. 
The tribunal, almost unanimously, agreed in voting that 
Bonaparte should be named hereditary Emperor: the 
Senate proclaimed htm under the name of Napoleon I., 
and the people ratified by 3,572,329 suffrages against 
2569, the establiahment of a new dynasty, which, bom of 
the Revolution, should preserve the principles of it (18tli 
May 1804), But the powerful master of France did not 
know how to become master of himself and to restrain 
his ambition. 

The Empire (IStb May 1804-llth April 1814).— 
More than threo millions and a half of suf&ageB had 
accepted tie empire. Poi>e Pius VII. came himself to 
Paris to crown the new Charlemagne ( 2nd Dec. 1804). 
In order to invest the newly set-up throne with the 
glitter of the old monarchies, Napoleon created a new 
nobility: counts, dukes, and princes. He made eighteen 
marshals, and gave theni, titles and lands. The ancient 
court offices were revived, grand dignitaries, chamberlains, 
and pages. He hoped to reunite, under the same titles, 
the men of the revolution and those of the ancient regime j 
Le displeased the one tuui tUe otlieT. 
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The Italian Hepublic, conatihited in the image of tl 

French Republic, followed to the end the vicissitudes rf 
the latter. Napoleon was already president of the Italian 
Hepublic. Created Emperor in France, he became kioS 
in Italy (18th March 1805). That beautiful country 
might be regenerated in his hands. "You have onlj* 
local laws," said he to the deputies of the cis-AlpinO 
republic; "you need general laws." He meant to sayf 
"You are only envious municipalities, enemies of eacll 
other; you*muafc become a state." That unity which 
Napoleon I. desired to give the Italians by at firs^j 
making them Fi'ench, Napoleon III. secured to them hf' 
leaving them Italians. 

On the 3lBt Octol«r 1805, the news of a great n 
Teverse gave profound anxiety to the emperor. The sami 
day on which the Austrian general, Mack, evacuato 
Ulm, Admiral Villeneuve wns defeated by Nelson in tli 
sanguinary battle of Traialgar, which coat the combing 
fleet of Fi-ance and Spain eighteen ships of the line an 
7000 men. The English had 3000 killed, amongst whol 
Nelson alone was as much to be regretted by them I 
the loss of an army. This defeat was the iiTevocalu 
condemnation of the imperial navy. Napoleon reckane 
upon it no longer ; and despairing of being able to grappj 
hand to hand with England, he was urged still fnrth^ 
on by the idea, ■which already possessed bis mind, t 
ruining hia inexpugnable enemy, by shutting him out i 
the Contment. But the coalition, supported by England 
could not resign itself to tamely witness the triumph c 
the novel ideas and insolent power of Napoleon. 
English aristoci-acy especially, directed by Pitt, v 
have risked its laet soldier, and its last crowu-]^ 
rather than accept France with all its strength and a 
its triumphs. By the treaty of Amiens, she had engage 
to evacuate Malta, the key of the Mediterranean, bu 
Napoleon complained that she did not do so qnickl 
enough. He therefore sent troops into HoUand, ax 
threatened the British Isles with a descent. En^ 
energy arei'ted tliat pe'rii. IkecBvgeiwwaatt.'i.ttvfia 
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of Boulogne when he learned that 320,000 Auati'iana 
were advancing iipon the Ehine and the Adige. It was 
neceaaary to put off the projected descent. Napoleon 
avenged himself by a eei'iea of Tictoriea which braiight 
him within the walla of Vienna, and which he crowned 
by the great battle of Auaterhtz, won on the 2nd Dec 
1805, over the allied armies of Anatria and Kussia; and 
Auatria was necessarily compelled to snbmit to whatever 
terms the conqueror thought fit to dictate. 

Thus the triumphs of France by land amply compen- 
sated for her loasea by sea. But England, encouraged by 
her naval victory of Trafalgar, continued the strugfjle, 
and decided Prussia to descend in turn into the arena. 
Napoleon replied to the provocation of the Berlin cabinet 
by a thunderbolt. The war was decided in a single cam- 
paign; the Prussians were iri'etrievably ruined at the 
battle of Jena (1806). Behind Prussia, Napoleon found 
yet once more Russia. After a longer and httfder contest, 
in which he gave the Piuaaian troops the fii'st check at 
Eyiau (Sth Peb. 1807), he crushed tliem at Pi-iedland 
(14th June), and Alexander signed the peace of Tilsit 
(Tth July). By the terms of this peace the King of 
Pnasaia was stripped of almost half his dominions. These 
spoils of Prussia were given to Saxony and Westphalia, 
two new kingdoms now created by Napoleon. lu the 
Electorate of Saxony, the elector was made king, and 
Prussian Poland was added to his dominions. Jerome 
Bonaparte was made king of Westphalia. 

After Ansterlitz and Jena, Napoleon had resumed, on 
a larger scale, the plan of what was called the League of 
the Rhine, planned in the 17th centuiy by Mazarin and 
Louia XIV. He had created the Confederation of the 
Rhine (12th July 1806), to estabiish in the west of 
Qeimany u body o£ states capable of establishing an 
equilibrium against the powers of the east, Pi-usaia and 
Attstria; and fourteen piiucea also of the south and west 
of Germany placed themselves under the protection of 
Napoleon. Tlus terminated, after having lasted so many 
ages, the exiatenoe of what is ptoporij tiaB.eiX'iiia'oMwaasi^- 
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Empire. Francis II. renounced by proclamation the ti^t 
of Emperor of Germaiii/, and aasiimed that of Emperor (f 
Austria in its Btead. 

At the same time, Ka{K>Ieon organised netr kingdonu 
for his brothers : for Louis, that of Holland; for JoBeph,- 
that of Naples; and later, that of Spain; for Klurat, )u» 
brother-in-law, the grand-duchy of Berg, which Murat 
exchanged for the crown of Naples. By so doing, ha 
sought to form around his empire a belt of states, placed 
under the influence of French ideas, that is to say, under 
that of the principles of the Revolution, and which should 
aid him in his struggle against the feudal and absolutist 
regime of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 

Every power of the continent that had dared to resist 
the arms of France, vaa at this time humbled by repeated 
defeats. England alone remained inaccessible. The boptt 
of disputing the command of the seas with her eeemed so- 
remote ns to baflle alt expectation. To attack the coaK- 
merce of that proud island with the Contiaent seemed t» 
be the only method left of weakening its power. On. ths' 
21st Nov. 1806, the emperor had declared, at Berlin, tfatfi 
British Isles in a state of blockade, and conseqnentlfi 
interdicted all commerce with. them. Bussia and Deiir'' 
mark took part with hirai in thia policy, which required' 
them to break off all communicatiou with England; and 
at length those powers joined France openly in the war. 
Portugal refusing to associate herself with this new- 
pohcy. Napoleon formed a corps tf omiee under Juno^ 
to drive the English out of that kingdom. During tbesa 
opei-ations, the Court of Madiid presented to the world » 
moat sorrowful spectacle. The hereditary prince wa» 
conspiring against his father, iaflvienced by an unworthji 
favourite; and the king invoked the aid of the Frendt' 
emperor. Napoleon met the king and prince at Bayonoty 
and decided the old monarch to abdicate in his &,voi)8! 
(9th May 1808). Ferdinand was relegated to the cb&teod 
of Valency; and Charles retired to that of Oompi^na* 
t ;'2faj>oleoii was desirous of I'esuming the policy of Loi '" 

"'^ and oecure to iumaeU SQo.ftiaca,%^i^ai,^ ha>v« fi 
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liberty of a«tion in the North. The plan was good, h^lt 
its execution bad. Thia attempt to lay hia hand upon 
Spain was Napoleou'a greatest fault, and one of the causes 
of the fall of the empire. 

The French troops, already in Spain, made themselves 
masters of Madrid; but the courage of the sokliera, and 
the skill of their chiefs, were po'werless against the 
religious and patriotic fanaticism of the Spaniards. His 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte, whom he imposed upon them 
as ting, had doubtless rendered great services to Spain^ 
but a people will not accept even liberty when it is a 
foreigner who brings it. Napoleon had fain win victories, 
and conduct hia brother to Madrid: in that mountainous 
countiy, the insurrection, cnished at one point, reappeared 
at another; and then England fui'nished arms, money, 
soldiers, and generals. 

Notwithstanding all the assurances which Napoleon 
received from all the continental powera at the interview 
of Erfuith, the English knew how to or^fanise a fifth 
coalition, which compelled the emperor to leave unfinished 
his Spanish enterprise, to rush once more into Germany, 
On the 12th May 1809, he entered Vienna for the 
second time, and on the 6th of July following, gained the 
bloodybattleofWagram, followed by the Peace of Vienna, 

This was the moment of Napoleon's greatest ascend- 
ancy. His empire, which extended from the mouths of 
the Elbe to those of the Tiber, included one hundred and 
thirty departments. His marriage with the Archduchess 
Mai'ia Louisa had just connected him. with the old i"oyal 
houses of Europe, The birth of a son (20th March 1811), 
who was proclaimed ICing of Rome in his cradle, and who 
died Duie of Eeichstadt, swelled to the utmost the tide 
of his prosperity. 

Already, however, his arms were no longer invincible. 
In Spain, Junot^JHassena himself, had not been able to 
conquer Portugal, and general Dupont had signed, in 
1808, the disgraceful capitulation of Baylen. The hopea 
of hia enemies brightened, and England once nuive.^'i.'i- 
ceeded in detaching iiussia from bis «\\\aiictt. 
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The Russian Campaigrn. — To coustraia that i 
i-e-enter the system of the coatinental blockade, Napoleoi 
\intiertook the I'.oshest of expetUtions; he crossed Hii 
Niemen on the 24th June 1812, at the head of 450,OOQ 
men. The expedition appeared at first to succeed. Tl» 
EuasifliiB ■were everywhere beaten ; at Wifcepsk, aft 
Smolensk, at Valoutina, and the Banguiunry victory c 
Moskowa delivered up to him Moscow, the BQOond oftpital 
of the empire, which city the Russian governor caused b 
be set on fire on quitting it. 

Unfortunately, Napoleon thought to secure peace; 
waited for it, and lost preciotts time. When ha pel 
ceived that it would ba neoessary, in order to enforce H 
to imdertake a second expedition against 8t. Petersburg, i 
was too late ; the imposBibility of wintering in the mid4 
of B. devastated countiy decided him to beat a 
It would have been euccesBful, bad it not been for a 
early winter and want of pi'ovisions. A great part <£ti 
tirmy, all the horses, all the baggage, perished, or nei 
abandoned, either amidst the snow, or in the disaatroa 
passage of the Beresina. However, those of the aoldiei 
who still remained in arms resisted every attempt to d 
perse them, and Ifapoloon, on reaching Paris, ma 
immense preparations towards repairing his losses. 

But it was all over with the prestige of bis invinciU 
power. All his alhes turned one after another agniiu 
him. Prussia, Sweden, then directed by a former Frend 
general, BeiTiadotte, gave the esampte; they united thsi 
arms with those of Russia, beoeming victors withcri 
fighting. Germany entire, fermented by secret si 
held it«elf in readiness to rise. The libem!, bnt deceidk 
promises of the kings, huiTied on the people, 
brilliant victories of Lutzen, Binitzen, and Wursoha 
won by Napoleon, with coiisovipts in the campaign ( 
1813, aiTcsted for a while the defection of Austria: li 
that power forgot in the end her obligations, and 1 
emperor, Francis, claimed the right of helping to d '" 
his daughter and bis grandson. 

At I^ipaic, 300,000 men a^v*^'^'^'^ ^ '^'^'"^ against ti 
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130,000 eoWiere of Napoleon. After a gigantic atniggle 
of three days, aided by the treason of the Sasona, who, 
in the middle of the action, went over to the aUiee, the 
latter forced the French to quit the field, and to fall back 
as far as the Khine. 

CampaigS of 1814. — In the following year commenced 
that Gtftrtling campaign for France, in which the militaiy 
genius of the emperor performed wonders. But whilst 
he struggled hei'oically with a few thouaanda of bravo 
men against allied Europe, the royalists raised their 
heads, and the liberals made an untimely opposition to 
his measures. To many, the invading enemy seemed a 
liberator. Vainly did Napoleon conqwer at Cbampaubert, 
at Montmii'al, and Montereauj still the allies advanced, 
favoured by numerous defections, especially in the BOutb, 
whence arrived the Duke of Wellington and the Engliab, 
whom Marshal Soult stopped for a mom.ent by the battle 
of Toulouse. A bold movement against the rear of tbe 
enemy's armies might perhaps have saved France. Etd 
Paris held out for a few days, the allies might have been 
cut off from, their communications. But Paris, defended 
during twelve hours only, capitiUated (30tb March), and 
the Senate proclaimed the throne of Napoleon I. forfeited. 
He himself signed bis abdication at Fontaiuebleau (11th 
April). 

The First Bestoration — The Hundred Days— Waterloo 
(1814-1815). — The French princes of the House of Bour- 
bon had followed the hostile armies. The Czar, the King 
of Fmssia, and the Emperor of Austria, embarassed by 
the choice of the government which they should impose 
upon France, were decided by Talleyrand and the royal- 
ists, to recognise Louis XVIII., who dated his reign from 
the death of his nephew. The white banner replaced the 
flagof Austerlitz, and France re-entered within tbe limits 
which she had had before the Revolution. In compensation 
for so many sacrificeB, Louis XVIII. granted a Conatitu- 
tional Charter, which created two chambers in which the 
great interests of the country should be discussed. The 
^migrants, returned with the priiwea, "wetB \anrAaSR&. ^ 
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these coucesaione made to the new ideas. The ai 
of some, the supeiiumuated pretensions of others, and 
excesses of uU, excited a discontent which wna re-echoi 
as fiu* as the Isle of Elba, to which Napoleon had hi 
relegated. He thought that he conld profit bj it to repf 
his late disafiters, and on the 1st March 1815 he land< 
■with 800 men on the shores of Pi'ovenoe. All the ti 
sent against him passed over to his sidej and,' with< 
having burnt a sicgle cartridge, he re-entered F&i 
whence the BenrhonB had fled for the second time. 1 
the coalesced princes had not yet disbanded their 
They had met together at the congress of Yienna, 
wei-e occupied with regulating the affairs of Euro] 
They launched afi-esh 800,000 men against France, a: 
phu«d Bonaparte under the ban of the nations. 

The emperor, however, had tried to iitUy round hi 
the liberals, by proclaiming the additiouiJ act to t 
constitutions of the empire, which consecrated the great 
part of the piinciples of the charter. As soon as he h 
restored order in the interior, he hastened to in 
Wellington, and Bludier, beat the Prussiana at 
(16th June 1813), and, dui'ing half a day, Marshal Si 
had a severe struggle with the English, in which neith< 
eide gained a clear superiority. In this action at Quaf 
Bras, the I>ui:e of Brunswick was killed — the son of " 
duke who had commanded the Prussian army at 
commencement of the Revolution. On the IStla, 
disaster of Waterloo terminated for ever Napoleon' 
splendid career. He had issued his orders, and view* 
the battle fi-oni a convenientdiatance; and an officer' 
stood near him ailirmed tliat "his astonishment at 
resiatanco of the British was extreme; his agital 
became violent; he took snuil' by handfuls at the re] 
of each charge." At last, he took the oiHcer by the an 
Baying, "The affaii- ia over — we have lost the day — lot 
be of!'!" In this heartless manner, and thinking only 
himself, Napoleon abandoned an army which was whcJ 
devoted to him. He fled to Pai-is, where he arrived i 
tia 2l)t}i, find abdicated again, in. t'swour of his son (22n( 
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On the 29tli, he set out for RocLefort, in Loim of escaping 
to America; but finding that it waa impossihle to baffle 
the vigilance of the English cniiaevs, be surrendered 
himself to Captain Maitland, of the Bellerophon. When 
the allies were informed of this event, they decided that 
he shonld be sent as a prisoner to tlte island of St. Helena, 
in the Southern Atlantic. In this little island, the inns' 
triouB exile died on the 5th of May 1821. 

The Second Restoration— (22nd June 1815-26th July 
1830). — Louis XVIII. was restored to hia throne without 
opposition ; abandoning to the allies an indemnity of 800 
millions (&ancs), and some territory on the &antiera of 
the Netherlands, of Geionany, and of Savoy. It was 
also provided that an allied army of 150,000 men should 
occupy, for the space of throe or five years, a line of 
fortresses from Gambray to Alsace; the possession of 
which would enable them, in case of need, to march 
npon Paris without opposition. This army was to be 
maintained wholly at the expense of France. A few of 
Napoleon's most zealous partisans, of whom the chief 
were Marshal Ney and Colonel Labedoyere, suGered the 
penalties of treason; but the greater part of the delin- 
quents escaped with impunity. Marshal Brune, however, 
and Genei'^3 Bamel and IiEigarde were assassinated, and 
a sanguinary reaction assailed throughout the south the 
men devoted to the imperial regime, and even royalists 
who were thought to be not sufiiciently ardent. A law 
of the 4th Dec, 1815, instituted for three years provost- 
marahal coui'ts, which soon acquired a sinister renown. 
The restored monarchy had its massacres, its terror, which 
was called the While Tei-ror. 

The year 1818 saw at length the occupation of French 
territory by armed foreigners cease. The Holy Alliance 
was willing to withdraw its soldiers before the time fixed 
by the treaties. 

Assassination of the Dnte de Bern. — Up to 1819 
the prt^'ess of the liberals was slow but sure, oud they 
were on the point of securing the majority, when, tha 
king, thinking that he bad gone too ^t ui fc&^i Ssteriw-ss^x 
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drew towards the opiwsite party. That Bystem 
8S it was termed, could eatisfy no one. The a) 
of the Duke de Bern destroyed the equilibrium to tiM 
profit of the royalists. On the 13th Feb. 1820, the dula 
was at the'opera; about ten o'clock at night, as ' 
conducting the duchess to her carriage, and at the n 
he bade her adieu, a wretch, named Lonvel, stabbed }m 
mcrbally. Even on the scaffold the assassin pereisUi 
in declaring that he had no accomplices. But Uben 
ideas were made i-esponaible for this crime, and the nen 
ministry which was then formed launched, the govenj 
ment upon the fatal course which led to its wreck in 183Q 

Alliance of the Altar and the Throne. — Indiyidoi 
liberty was suspended, censorship of the press establislie^ 
and the double mte instituted, by which political influenoft 
passed into the hands of the great proprietors, who votfll 
twice in the election for the arrondiasement as well as thiA 
of the department. The birth of the Duke of Bordeau^ 
the posthumous son of the Duke de Bern (29th Sepl 
1820), and the death of Napoleon (5th May 1821), U 
creased the joy and hopes of the ultrarroyalists. TlM 
reestablbhment of the rayai authority in it« andea 
prerogatives was then loudly talked of, as well as till 
restoring to the clergy its political influence. Til 
Jesuits returned to France, and other religious societie 
undertook to convert the country to those ideas of \ 
bygone regime. 

beeret Societies. — The liberals protested, as oppre 
persons are wont to do, by conapiracies. At the Con^ 
gation formed by the ultra-royalists, and which numb* 
60,000 affiliated membei-s, they opposed the C'/iarbtmnt 
which was recruited moiTC especially in the schools, t 
bar, and the army. Carbonarism extended its ramifi( 
tions throughout France, in Gei-many, Italy, and Spai 
It essayed aeveral insurrections with the ai-med has 
In 1820, Qiptain Nantil, later on General Bertoa, Ooloi: 
Caron, Captain Val!^, and four sub-officers of La Rochel] 
were condemned and executed, except Nantil, who & 
b/ Sight. 
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The Spanieh Expedition. — After linving temfieJ the 
liberals at home by hiwa and punishments, the ministry 
despatched au army into Spiiin, whose mission there waa 
to stifle the liberal and revolutionary spirit, as the Ho!y 
Alliance had just Btifled it in Germany, Naples, and 
Piedmont. That expedition, commanded by the Duke 
of Angoultoe, aimed also at restoring to Ferdinnnd VII. 
absolut-e authority over his subjects, who desired to coii- 
Btrain him to give them a constitution. The French army, 
acting in the name of the Holy Alliance, met in congi-esa 
atVerona (1822), and entered Spain on the 7th Aiirill823. 
It bad few occasions for fighting, and only met with 
BCTious resistance at Cadiz, to which it laid siege. On the 
31st August the French toot, after a brilliant assault, 
the strong position of the Trocadero, and that success 
determined the suiTender of the city. Ee-establishcd 
by French arms, Ferdinand Til. turned a deaf ear to 
BOimd advice, and made the yoke weigh only the heavier 
on his eubjects. 

Charles X.— The death of Louis XVni. (16th Sept. 
1824), a king chiefly remarkable for his prudence and 
moderation, his sound and good understanding, appeared 
to assure the triumph of the ultra-royalists by causing 
the crown to pass to his brother, Charles X., who, as the 
Count d'Artois, in 1789, had given the signal for emigra- 
tiotL The new king fancied himself called upon to revive 
in France the ancient monarchy. In the very outset of 
his reign, he made a demand from the chambers by M. de 
VUl^le of an indemnity of a milliard for the emigrants, 
the re-establishment of the convents for won-en, that of 
birthright, and a more severe law against oflences com- 
mitted in churches. The deputies granted eveiything; 
the only resistance was in the chamber of the Peers, who 
by that opposition gained a few days popularity. 

The conduct of the ministry had irritated the population 
of all the large cities. Paris especially was hostile to it. 
At a review of the national guard by the king in the month 
of April 1827, the cry of " Down -witU \,\ife TifflKW.'>jec«.\" 
was raised in the ranks. That same &\(imc^ 'Cos ■DHSASis.:^*. 
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gnard iroa disbanded. It vas aii eiTor, for roj&lty, 1 
thoroughly alienating the middle classes, foond itself w" 
its sole force in face of an impending revolution. 1 
VillHe ministry survived eight m.ontlia longer; but tbl 
general elections, which it imprudently provoked, sent t 
the chamber a liberal majority before which it fell. 

Battle of Ifavarino. — AU parties manifested thdi 
sympathy for a people who heroically defended thai 
independence, like the Greeks. That nation, so ( 
bmted in antiquity, had just cast off the Turkish yoke 
but it was on the point of succumbing, when En^tanO^ 
France, and Itussta united to save it (5th July 1827n 
The three allied fleets destroyed at Navarino the Turki 
navy (20th Sept. 1827). France further sent into tl4 
Morea a corps iTarmee, under General Maison, who k ' ~ 
in a short time all the towns occupied by the Turkq 
Greece was delivered. 

On the 4th January 1828, a new cabinet wns formed 
it bore the name of the most influential minister, M. d 
Martiguftc, and existed for sLt months, until Sth Ang_ 
1829, Its intentions were honest and liberal, and ib| 
acts generally approved. Unfortunately, Charles I_ 
always swayed by the fatal counsels of the Congregatia 
supported his minister "without liking him, and on} 
accepted the decrees submitted for hia signature unwi 
ingly. He thought himself strong enough to cast i 
defiance in the fac? of France, and, dismissing lus libem' 
ministry, he appointetl a new one, which had for its tea' 
Prince Jules de Polignac, a man whose very name w«l 
obnoxious to the people, irom the rocollectioos which if 
recalled of the influenco supposed to have been exercised 
by his family over the mind of the »infortunato I' 
Antoinette. This choice was a declaration of war on tl 
part of royalty against the country; and a cri 
inevitable. During ten months, tho opposition pre 
repeatedly told the government that it would end 1 
forcing on a coup d'etat, and the deputies declared i 
their s&swer to the king's speech, that the ministiy d 
not jycmscas the confideara ot tiid c^MTxifc^- "^^"^ i^»™-b( 
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Was dissolved, but the 221 signataries of the address were 
re-elected, and royalty vanquiahed in the elections deter- 
mined on. itself making a, ixsvolntion. 

The Taking of Algiers. — The conquest of Algiers, nndea-- 
taVen to avenge an aliront given to the French Consul, 
appeared to fimiieh a favourable occasion. An army of 
37,000 men, commanded by the Count de Bourmont, 
embarked at Toulon and landed, the 14th June 1830, 
oa the African coast. The AJgei-inea were beateti and 
dispersed amongst the mountains. On the 14th July, the 
French captured the fort called the GMUau de VEmpereur, 
which dominates AJgiera, and the fall of which brought 
about that of the city. The treasure amassed by the 
Deya payed the coat of the expedition, which planted the 
French flag upon the soil of Africa, where it has ever 
BiacB waved. 

The Revolution of 1830.— On the 2Cth of the same 
month appeared the famous ordinances which suppressed 
liberty of the pi'esa aoid civEted a new system of election. 
Paris resjwnded to that provocation by the three memor- 
able days of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July 1830. 
Notwithstanding the bravery of the royal guard, Charlea 
X. was overcome and comi>eUed to quit the kingdom 
(29th July-16th Aug. 1830). Sis thousand victims had 
fallen dead or wounded. At the beginning of August 
the Chamber of Deputies, without mandate from the 
country, bat with ite assent, raised to the throne the 
head of the younger branch of the Bourbons, the Duke 
of Orleans, who took the name of Louis Philippe I. 

France hailed with unanimous acclamation that separa- 
tion from the men and the adl'ont of 1815. In I'esuming 
the tricolour, she seemed to retake also possession of her- 
self, with all her glories and all her liberties. 

THE oovERNJiEST OF JULY — Aug. 9, 1830-Feb. 24, 1848, 

Eing^ Louis Philippe. — La Fayette liad said on pre- 
Benting the Duke of Orleans to the people, at the Hotel- 
de-ville* "Here ia the beat oE i^eT^iiJoiScaT '^iaj\-i'W&- 
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thought like La Fayette. The private virtues of til 
prince. Lis line family, his liberal autecedenta, the rectd 
lectioaa carefolly revived of Jemmapea, and of Valmj 
hia citizen-like habits, the popular education given tfl 
his sons in the public schoola, all encouraged sangnintf 
hopes. 

The Duke of Orleans, head of the younger branch c 
the Bourbons, w»s proclaimed king on the 9th August^ 
after having sworn to observe the revised charter. Th» 
alterations were of slight importance. Political rightB 
remained conferi'ed on wealth i-ather thrin on intelligenoo* 
and the mass of the nation was excluded from them. 
But, in 1814, Louis XYIII. had given a charter gruited 
by his good pleaaure; in 1830, Louis Philippe accepted 
one which waa imposed by the Chamber of Depatiea 
In that fact was all the revolution. 

A marked characteristic of this reign consists i 
almost pei'petual changes of ministry during its first tea 
years. To mention only a few; M. Lafitte, the bank^ 
was made Pi-esident of the Council, or prime rainiatev^ 
3rd Nov. 1830; M. Casimir Piirier was appointed iff 
1S31, but died in 1832, and was succeeded by Marshal 
Soult; Count Mol6 waa placed at the head of a new 
ministry in 1836; M. Thiera became first minister, 1st 
March 1840, but resigned in October; and a new cahiael 
was then formed under Marshal Sonlt and M. Guiiot. 

At the noise of the downfall of the thi'one, whic| 
ciTimbled to pieces in Paris on the 29th July 1830, t 
other thrones were shaken, end all unjwpular powef 
ooinpromised. In Switzerland, the aiistoci-atic goverr 
ments fell; in Germany, liberal innovations were intnx 
duced. Italy was simmering; Spain was preparing ft 
revolution; Belgium separated from Holland; England 
herself, stirred by a deep and widely-spread agitatioi^ 
tore from the Tories the Reform BilL Peace bad proved 
more profitable than war to liberty. 

But ought France to constitute herself the champici 
I rf every European insurrection, at the risk of provokj 
waerai wen- and a. terrible eSusion. ol\iVyiii.\ Th* a 
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Itlng was not of that opinion. Belgium, having separated 
from Holland, offered herself to Fi-ance ; ehe was rejected 
in order not to excite the jealousy of England. The 
Spanish refugees desired to attempt a revolution in their 
native country ; they were ai'reat«d on the frontier to 
ttToid the violation of an international law, even in face 
of a prince somewhat unfriendly. Italy, in the chains of 
Aushia, was struggling to break her fetters. M. Laiitte 
■was anxious to aid her. The king refused to follow him 
BO far, and summoned Casimir Perier to the jn'esidency 
of the Coonoil. 

Ministry of CaBimir P6rier— (1831-1832).— The now 
ministry invested hifl policy of the j'lwfe mifieit with some 
grandeur, by the energy and boldness which he brought 
to the service of modei-ate measures. He declared plainly 
two things; that he desired lawful order, and consequently 
that he would combat to the uttermost republicans and 
legitimists alike; that he would not involve France in a 
uniTersal war, and consequently be would make for the 
world's peace every sacrifice compatible with the country's 
honour. This language seemed lofty, but his acts sus- 
tained it. 

Occupation of Ancona. — Don Mig;uel, in Portugal, had 
outrageously treated two Frenchmen. A fleet forced the 
passage of the Tagus, reputed impassable, and anchored 
close to the quays of Lisbon. The Portuguese ministers 
humbled themselves, and a. legitimate reparation was 
aceoi-ded. The Dutch had invaded Belgium; 60,000 
French were marched thither promptly, and the Hag of 
tbe Netherlands was struck. The AustriauB, having 
onoe quitted the Papal States, had re-entered them; 
Casimir Pfirier, determined to make the principle of non- 
intervention respected, sent a flotilla into the Adiiatic, 
and the French troops seized upon Ancona^ The apjiear- 
anoe of the tricolour in the centre of Italy was almost a 
declaration of war against Austria, The latter did not 
pick up the glove, but withdrew her troops. 

iDsurrection at LyouB. — At home, the President of 
the Council foJIowed with the Bame eufttgj "Cua^uxa-* 
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be had marked out for Mmselfl Hie l^timista 
agitating the departments of the west; flying 
stifled the revolt there. The Lyons' w^orkmen, 
by insufferable misery, and also by l^tinust and repub 
Iicaa leaders, bad risen, inscribing on their banner tbs' 
sad and sinister motto: "To live by workii^ or die b^ 
fighting." After a fearful stra^te in the city itsd^ 
they were disarmed, and order seemed established o ~ 
the surface. Grenoble, in its turn, iras stained wil 
blood. At Paris also conspiracies were formed, knovn i 
the Totcert of A'olre Dama and the Rue dea Prouvairt 
Such was the ministry of Caainiir Ferier: an eneiget 
Btniggle, in u'liich his strong wiil did not recoil, for tl 
cause of order, before any obstacle. Such a life bi 
emanated his strength, when the cholera carried him c 
on the I6th May 1»32. 

The Cholera (1&32).— In the month of March this 
terrible scourge, which had made its appearanoe in, 
England in the preceding autumn, visited Paris, and, t| 
it is said, without having shown itself previously vli. 
any of the frontier towns. Tho deaths in Paris b^ 
this disease, between 26tb March and 30th Seplembor,- 
wei-e reported to aiuount to from twenty to twenty-fiva 
thoiiaand. * 

iDSurrectioQ of the fjth and 6th June — MiniBti; ol 
Guizot, TiiierB, and de Broglie. — Society was stiired 
its lowest dtpths by the partisans of St. Simon 
Fourier, who advocated another social order. ~ 
men did not play the part only of peaceful apostlea, 
the Lyonnese insurrection had shown in the prolelm 
an amty quite ready to apply their doctrines. 
national guard energetically d^ended royalty, wb^ 
the occasion of the funeral of General Lamarqae, i 
republican party gave battle on the 5th and 6Ui Jm 
behind the barricades of St. Meiy. That check cmsl: 
for some time the republicans, A month afterwt 
(22nd July 1832), the death of the son of Napoleon, 
Duke of Reichstadt, disembarraseed the Orleans d] 
e/ a formidable pretcndev, ■wV\c\i, a^ ftva «4.-aia 
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seemed to gain a support by ths maiTiuge of the Priace33 
Louise with the King of the Belgians. 

ArreBt of the Duchess de Berri. — Another pretencler 
also lost her cause. The Duchcsa de Berri, landing 
secretly on the shore of Provence, with the title of 
i-egent, had come to kindle civil war in the west in the 
name of her eon Henry V. But there were no more 
Vendeans or Chouana there. New ideas had penetrated 
thei-e as elsewhere, more than elsewhere even, A few 
refractoiy gentlemen, a few peasants, responded to the 
appeal The country, awarming with troops, was promptly 
pacified, and the duchess, after having long wandered 
from farm to farm, entered Nantes disguised as a peasant- 
woman. This foolish prank showed the weakness of the 
legitimist party. To achieve its ruin, M. Thiers, then 
minister, caused an active search for the duchess to he 
made. On being discovered she was sent prisoner to 
Blaye, where she gave birth to a daughter, and waa 
obliged to confess that she had been secretly married in 
Italy to a Count Palli, which rendered for the future any 
attempt of the same kind impossible. 

Successes Abroad. — The capture of the citadel of 
Antwerp, which the Dutch refused to give up to the 
Belgians, terminated a critical situation, from which, at 
any moment, a general war might have broken out. The 
occupation of Arzew, of Mostaganem, and of Bougie, 
strengthened the establishment of the Fi'ench in Algiers; 
and those expeditions on the banks of the Scheldt, unci 
on the Mediterranean shores, threw some lustre on French 
arms. 

In Portugal, Don Pedro succeeded in overthrowing Don 
Miguel, and giving, in the name of his danghter, Donna 
Maria, a oonatitntional charter. In Spain, Ferdinand Til. 
died, csclnding from the throne, by the abolition of the 
Salique law, his bi-other Don Carlos; so that the Ibei-ian 
Peninsula entirely escaped at the same time from the 
absolutist regime. 

The year 1835 saw the ruin of the republican ^vt-j 
as a militant faction. The maiitMH^wvia tA k^^cii. ■**» 
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Lyons and Paris, 'whicli occasioned the maBsacrea of tlw 
Faubourg de Yaiae and tLe £,ne Transnonain, and tbe 
dramatic incidents of the trial of the republicans before 
the Court of Peers, led to the inipriaonment or flight 
of (tlmoat all the chiefs. 

During the whole course of these BTents, the positi 
both pei-aoiml and political, of the king himself became 
more and more ansions every day. The many jealousies 
of which he was the aubjeot, and the rooted animosity rf 
the republicans, do not appear to have ever slept di 
bis whole reign, and seven, if not more, direct attempts 
were made to assassinate him. At the reviei 
S 8th July 1835, one Fieschi, a Corsican, a discharged 
convict and fot^r, directed an infernal machine against 
the king, the discharge &om which struck down dead 
around Louis Philippe, Marshal Mortior, one of tha 
heroes of the empire and formerly president 
council, a general, t'w^ colonels, an aged man, a 
a young girl, several national guards, and fort^ othergl 
wounded. This terrible attempt frightened society, still 
escited by the i-ecent civil war and the painful inctdenU 
of the April trials. The minister profited by the univerral 
indignation to present the famous laws of September 
affecting the courts of assize, the jury, and the press; 
They were calculated to render criminal justice mor^. 
severe and prompt; they interdicted all discussion upoA' 
the principle of government, and raised the caution-mon "" 
of the jom-nala from 48,000 fi-ancs to 100,000. 

Foreign Policy. — Up to this moment, the cause 
order had been energetically maintained at home; ni 
that it was triumphant, M. Thiei'S, president of the coun 
since 22nd Feb. 1836, was desirous of resuming abi 
the policy of Casimir P^er. The king, whom every 
movement terrified, consented willingly to the espeditie 
against Constantine, because the cannon-shota fired I 
Africa, he said, w^re not heard in £uTO])e; but he refuse 
consent to any inter\'cntion in Spain; so that M. Thier 
rather than give way, quitted the ministry, and M. Hol 
xeplaced him, 6th Sept 1836, aa ^iTesYieiA tA"SQft wraoeiL 
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Strnggle between the Court and the Parliament — 

The commeo cement of the miniatry of M. M0I6 was 
marked by unfortunate events. Marshal Clausel, left 
without sufficient means, failed in the expedition against 
Constantine. FrinceLouis Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon, 
attempted to excite the garrison of Btrasburg to revolt. 
Arrested, he was conducted beyond the frontier ; his 
accomplices appeared before a jury, who absolved them, 
because the guilty leader was withdrawn from its juris- 
diction. This verdict dissatisfied the Court, and the 
minister presented the famous law of disjunction, a blow 
aimed at the inviolable principle of equality in justice. 
The Chamber rejected it. It rejected also the demand of 
a dotation for the Duke de Nemoiirs. But one act of 
the ministry was welcomed by lananimous applause — the 
amnesty promulgated the on 8th May 1837, for political 
olfences. 

Uarria^ of the Duke of OrleanB — Taking of Con- 
fltantine. — A few days after the amnesty, the union 
of the Duke of Orleans with the Princess Helena of 
Mecklenburg, a young woman of elevated mind, and who, 
in misfortune, displayed austere and touching virtues. 
The treaty of Tafna had just pacified the province of 
Oran, when at the other extremity of their Algerine 
possessions the French had at length planted their ilag on 
the formidable walls of Constantine (1837). The nation 
was proud of this success, and the king, associating him- 
self with that reawakened patriotism, displayed pictorially 
in the deserted galleries of Versailles all the militaiy 
glories of Finance. 

The year 1838 continued thia prosperity. A long 
quarrel with Mexico necessitated the despatch of a 
squadi-on which bombarded the fort of Vera Cruz, St. 
Jean d'Ulloa, and forced it to capitulate. And lastly, 
the Duchess of Orleans gave birth to a son, beir-presump- 
tive to the crown, to whom the king gave the name of 
the Count of Paris, an event which seemed to mark the 
culmination of the national prosperity. 

Already, however, violeut ftttwka w^ix "OaR too\;>.\jvjn>. 
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mimi^aaamtt, jnd iia& ■■ 'n'""' te the coaatrj. Hi 
I^BBanHeia^e^iBiABfiaBttf dnCbanber. llwiminsbj 
Anv jMtilF wwgKirrfy nts Ae deebnl battle; bv 
■tvoB nmqmeni and fcM beiliDeaUe diffiooltaes in ti 
Sraatinaf ft new iiiimiIij tq* Puis dnni^ n 

^ntb ^Mi« a the «aisa» «C vnatetiJtcita thui in Qi 
^^■giini «f idoH. Tliair do^ t^ ra^ ftod gloom;^ 
Bln^H, a bom «Mi^in«v; uid Barii^ 
Rvdbli^ Utj- feded «Ten to nake an ifisarrectica 
(UlkMiTV 

Tim iwiIj iiiii|, «f Tiideiit jaaaons preci[Mta.ted ti 
■nualenal en^v Ob tlie budc diy a cabioet was eo 
rtJaatcdnadBtAeiMijiiiiliiMjaf Marial Soult. Notoi 
flf tb* loi^s «( dM M^ffMM txwk paJt in h. l^ns 
•n^ miIt be k kind cf intenm ninistiy. It did nd 
bt ton saaa^a {litk 2t^j 1839 to 1st Maich 18^ 
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Ten jeais at peaos moA of ntUoial well-being fa 
de^doped new wantsL A< at tfae end of the restoralif 
tbe ooanti7 wva pco^enMs; bat, as at that epocb oli 
it frrTtifTit**^ FVance wxa whflinfr jq dj^ cirde ttac 
anmsd ber bj diplomacr. 

The Treaty of London. — Grat-e ereots were 
in tbe east. In 1S39, a irar bad almoet arisen ont <tf i 
diSbreoce respecting tbe coDduet to be pnrsiied in 
couteet going on between Turkey and I^ypt T 
and e8]«icia]l7 England, resolved to br^ik tbat 
vfaich, placing oudei* the same band Toulon, Algien 
Alexandria, Beyrout, and tbe fleets of France. EgypI 
and Turkey, assured to France the preponderance ia "' 
JfwUterFBneou. On tJie \5ft^ S^Ag.'Eai^stii,'' 
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tlie two powers which followed in their wake, eigned, 
without the participatiOQ of France, the treaty of LondoHj 
which was to deprive the Pacha, of Eg)^t of Syria. 

Thua, therefore, France was again placed under the ban 
of Europe; the coalition was renewed against her. Ail 
the Bacrifices accorded to the peace of the worid, all the 
advancQB made to absolute monarchies had been, useless. 
At these tidings, a shudder of anger agitated the whole 
country; the Oonrt appeared to associate itself with this 
eicplosion of national feeHug, and France laid hand on 
the hilt of hor sword — but she did not draw it. The 
Levant fleet, which might have crushed that of England, 
returned to Toulon, and the bombardment of Beyrout 
coupled with the fall of the Egyptian power in Syria, 
. found mournful echoes in the hearts of Fi-encBmen. 

Declining to make war under the disadvantageona 
conditioaa under which it pi-esented itself, the minister 
desired at least to give to Franco a iirm and dignified 
attitude. He oauaed the fortidcationa of Pariij to be 
commenced, which should place a shield round the heart 
of France; he armed the strongholds and increased the 
army, Thia situation had its perils. The king became 
alarmed at it. He had at first followed hia ministry; 
he abandoned it M, Thiers gavo place to M, Guizot 
{29ih Oct, 1840). 

M. Guizot, not caring much for the current of public 
opinion nor for the national feeling, hastened to extend 
his hand to England and the powers which had just 
wounded France, to the quick. On the 13th July 1841, 
he signed a treaty which caused France to re-enter what 
was called the European concert, that is to say, which 
admitted her into that pentarchy of the five great powers 
which the treaties of 1815 had constituted under the 
name of the Holy Alliance, That event was equivalent 
to a treaty of peace. 

Death of the Duke of Orleans.— On the 13th Jidy 
1842, a Bhocking accident saddened the whole country, 
without distinction of parties. The Duke of Orleans, an 
amiable prince most deservedly \ie\o'jft4,'«ua'0M:a-«\i.'Kwa 
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his carriage and killed. His death caused his r ^ 
pass to his son, the Count of Paris; aud a child of four 
years old found himself heir to the heaviest crown any 
head could wear, From that day, amongst the legitin ' ' 
hope sprung up; and the liberals and republicans expt 
everything, for the triumph of their ideas, from the in 
ahle weakness of a regency. 

The Begency. — The chambers were convoked immedi-l 
ately. A law was presented to them which named beforo' I 
hand the Duke de Nemours regent of his nephew, Thisfl 
prince had neither the brilliant reputation of the Duke <rf^ 
Orleans, nor the popularity posaeaaed by the Prince de 
Joinville for hia services before St. Jean d' Ulloa, Mogador, 
and Tangier, nor the rising renown which the capture of 
the smala of Abd-el-Eader gave to the Duke d' Aunial& 
The law passed, but without obtaining the public assent. 

Marriaire of the Duke de MontpenBier. — In Morocco, 
as at Taiti, the French had found the English against 
them. Thus the English alliance, anxionaly sought after^ 
had only caused them embarrassm^it. But it secured, itd 
was said, the peace of the world. A marriage, howeveiyM 
was very nearly breaking it, that of the Duke de Monbfl 
pensier with the sister of the Queen of Spain. If therlfl 
were only, in the rapid conclusion of that marriage, aflfl 
idea of dynastic interest, it was an imprudence; if therafl 
existed no other m.eanB of getting rid of an English caitfl 
diUate, a prince of Cohuig, the ministry was ia the rightM 
for France had need of having Spain for a friend. UimS 
fortunately, the ministry grew alarmed at the isolatioal 
in which France was about to find herself. Bepulsed ^M 
England, she drew near to Austria, and in order to g&iiM 
her sacrificed Italy and Switzerland. fl 

The Political Bauquetfi.— The elections of 164G gn-rtM 
to the ministry a majority. The opposition, directed bjj 
Thiers and Odilon Ban-ot, caused the ministry to demiafl 
in the fulfilment of its promises. It demanded the i^9 
adjustment of certain taxes, electoral and parliamentai^fl 
reform. The ministry refused everything, and ralliedfl 
tie opposition npon ita weV^sa BSnvta to aronaa thai 
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Gountiy from its ixilitical torpor. To this defiance, the 
opposition replied by sixty bnnqueta given in the most 
important towns. At them the ■wrongs of the country 
re exposed: abroad, the abasement of France, which 
longer had its necessary inSuence in Europe; at home, 
the refusal of the most legitimate reforms, and the equi- 
vocal methods of government, corruption. 

The opposition was populai"; Paris entirely belonged 
to it. Almost all the press was with the oppoaition. 
A journal founded by the conservatives could not exist. 
In the bosom even of that party dUafiection bad shows 
itself. Several influential members of the majority passed 
over to the opposition. The Prince de Joinville evinced 
a marked disapprobation, and exiled himself to Algiers. 
Even in the ministry itself, some members repudiated 
that ultra^onservative policy. But the leading minister 
began the stiife by making the king pronounce, at the 
opening of the aesiiion of 184:6, a speech in which he 
declared that one hundred deputies were enemies of the 

Iritating debates kept during sis weeks public opinion 
in emotion. Exterior events, the victoiy of liberal 
Switzerland, the movements of Italy, which strove to 
escape from the grasp of Austria, reacted upon France. 
The opposition tried a final manifestation, the banquet 
of the 12th arrondissment. The hopes of the long- 
discouraged republicans revived; they let matters take 
their course, but held themselves ready. " If the minis- 
try," said one of their chiefa on the 20th FehrtiEiy, 
"authorises the banquet, it will fall; if it forbids it, 
there will be a revolution." 

Bevolntion of the SSth and S4tli February 1848.— 
The ministry prohibited the banquet, but immense crowds 
assembled; and here and there a few conflicts bKik place. 
The national guard, tardily called out, remained inactive. 
The army, not finding the national guard willing to 
cooperate with it, thought that it was 1830 begun again; 
it would not fire, and tdlowed ihe reform to go on. The 
revolution followed. 
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On the evening of the 23d Febmary the oppoaitii 
had gained its cause; M. Guizot resigned, and a lil 
ministty, with M. Thiers at ita head, was named, 
those who had so well begun the movenient were impi 
pared to arrest it just at the point at which the balk 
the conimnnity expected. Men of attack rather than. 
resistance, of criticism rather than of action, they saw i 
a few hours the course of the insEUTectioa escape tb 
and pass over to a party weak in numbers, but who h 
at that moment the great advantage over the opposittt 
cf reckoning in its service men full of audacity, emeri 
conspirators or veterans of the barricades. 

The fighting men of the party mixed with the era 
which blocked up the boulevai'ds, already all ilbimina' 
and rejoicing. A pistol shot having been fired at the p 
which was on guard at the Foreign Office, the soldi 
replied sharply by a m.«rderous diachai^e. Fifty vicU 
amongst the inofieasive bystanders fell At the sight 
their bodies carried in procession through the princ^ 
streets in open waggons lighted by torches, the angei* 
tbs populace burst forth: " Our brothers are assassinate 
TODgeance!" The people of the feuboui^ rushed to ai-nj 
In the night Paris bristled with barricades, whilst tl 
resistance remained uncertain, paralysed. Nest day, ti 
insurrection became master of almost all the mairies, 
five barracks, and then advanced to the Tuileriea. 
noon, the king abdicated whilst fighting was still goii 
on at the PoJaia Boyal, and, protected by a few regiment 
escaped without being pursued or molested. Ther 
remained with the Duke de Nemours, an unpopuli 
prince, and the Duke de Montpensier, too young yet 1 
be known, a woman and a child, the Duchess of Orleft 
and the Count of Paris. The duchess was respeoted I 
her virtues and elevation of mind; but a, foreigner u 
isolated, she was powerless. Whilst the iiisiu'gents wa 
attacking the Tmleries, the duchess with her sons wei 
to the chamber, in full pei'suasion that the count woul 
be proclaimed king, and that she herself would be regei 
bat aa armed and infuriate nwAi v^ia'aod auddeiUy in a; 
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proclaimed a proviaional government, composed of M. M. 
Dupont de I'Eare, Arago, I^tnartine, Or^mieux, Ledni- 
EoUin, and Gamier Pagts. 




TDE EEPUELIC OF 1848. 

On the evening of the 24tli Feb., the proviBional govern- 
raent proclaimed the Republic. On the 2fith it ■wan 
proclaimed from the etepa of the Hotel de Ville. The 
27th was kept as a high festival, and the liepublio waa 
again Bolemnly proclaimed at the foot of the column of 
the Baatille, to commemorate the revohition of July 1830. 
On the 4th March, a natiomvi assembly was summoned, 
to ba elected by iiniveraal suffrage throughont France. 
An immenss crowd collected before the Hotel de Ville, 
and demanded that the red flag should become the symbol 
of the new power. It was a sinister presage. Lamartine 
energetically repulsed "that flag, which had only made 
the round of the Champ-de-Msrs, trailed in blood, whilst 
the tiicolour had made the tour of tbe -wotVA., \w«riD% 
everywiero tie name and glory ot Qa& wjvse&c^" "^^qi* 
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Assembly opened on tLe 4tli Maj, but did nothing i 
reakii'e traaqtiiliity to the disquieted metropolia On fe" 
15tb, au iimncuse cuscourse of Clubbiata forced its v; 
into the Assembly, and afterwards proclaimed tmothf 
provisional government from the Hotel de Ville. 
chiefs of tub party were arrested and sent to Vinoenna« 
On the 12th June, Prince Iiouis Napoleon, son of th 
ex-King of Holltind, was elected into the Assembly s 
representative of the department of tlie Seine, 
notilication of his election, M. Lamartine moved a decre 
for his banishment ; but, after some debate, 
. admitted by a. great majority to take his seat, 

22nd and three following days, barricades 'were suddenl 
raised with an astonishing rapidity in the faubourgs, i 
soon occupied one-hulf of Pai'ia. Greneral Cavaignat 
minister of war since the 18th May, concentrated I 
forces between the National AsBembly and the Hotel c 
Yille. The combat began, and lasted four days 'i 
great carnage, costing the Iltcs of 5000 on both Bidea 
The Archbishop of Pai'b was kUled whilst imploi 
peace from the multitade. Cavaignac was made dictate 
and the city placed under martial law. The victor 
remained with the National Assembly and Genera 
Cavaignac; 12,000 prisoners made during the insiirreo 
tion, or arrested after the combat, were trinsiKJiied 
to Africa. 

The Bepublic cnme out of this di'eadful stnig^ 
singularly weakened. There were two candidates fo 
its presidency. General Caviugnac and Prince Louj 
Bonaparte, who, twice following, had been elected i 
sentative by three, then by five departments, Ge 
Cavaignac received 1,448,107 votes against 5,43i,22i 
given to the prince (lOth Dec.) ; Lamartine and Ledm 
BoUin were also candidates. 

Presidency of Louis Hapoleon Bonaparte. — Chorla 
Louis Napoleon, bom at the Tuileries, 20th Ang. 180^ 
third BDu of Hortense Bcauhamais and Louis Bonaparte 
iJi]^ofKolknd,lmd taken part in Italy, so early as 183] 
in tiie insurrectional mo'vemQiA (A fta T 
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the pope. On two occasiona, in I83G and in 1840, he 
had tried iinsiicceBsfully at Strasburg and at Boulogne, to 
reawaken sympathy for the name of Napoleon and the 
giory of the Empire. After the la^t attempt, he ■was con- 
demned by the C'oiii-t of Peers, and imprisoned in tha 
Castle of Ham, whence lie escaped in 1846. The revolu- 
tion of Fehmary revived his hopes. An active propa- 
ganda obtained him numerous suflragea; the faults of the 
republicans and the powerful magic of his name did the 
rest. Hia conduct after his election as president of the 
Republic was able and intrepid, hut arbitrary. Oi-der was 
restored, and labour regained its activity. Therefore the 
president was well received in a progress through the 
provinces of the East and South. He left StraBburg 
amid shouts of Vive la President I and entered Boi'deaux 
amid those of Vive VBmpereur t which on the 1 Gth Oct. 
Paris itself repeated. Hurried along by the movement 
which had seized it, since the fii-st vote in favour of 
Napoleon in 1848, the majority of the nation believed it 
could only find i«pose and order in the bosom of an 
hei-editary monarchy, and the satisfaction of its pride in 
the face of the foreigner only in the Napoleon dynasty. 
The re-establishment of the linpire closely followed. 

THE SECOSD EMPIRE — {1853-18T0). 

Re-establishment of the Empire — (18S2). — A senahn- 
consutte, deliberated in the first assembly of the sfcite, 
propohted to the nation the I'e-establishment of the 
imperial dignity in the person of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
pfti-te, with inheritance to his direct descendants, legitimate 
or adoptive; and the popular coiaitia adopted that pro- 
poRition on the 21at and 22nd November, by 8,157,752 
affirmative votes against 254,501 negative. The Empire 
was therefoi-e solemnly proclwmed on the 2nd Dec. 1852. 

The New emperor took the namo of Napoleon III. 
Of hia marriage with Mdlle. Eugenie de Montigo, Countess 
do Teba, whom he chose in-espeo'ive of all ^wivUssA. «il^- 
culation9 to laiaa to the throne, ^!sv& Vi'ra. mv "\w\'i«r,^|^ 
fi-iaoe (IGth March 1856). The em-e\TC,e»toW«^w^«=^** 
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I The empevoi" did not propose to enjoy & aluggisii royali 

■ He proposed to liimaBlf two objects : at home, to gii 

r Batistaction to the general wants of the couatiy, as well I 

r to popidar intereata; abroad, to i-aise the political positid 

of France, which still felt the blowa of the yreat 
b of 1815. 

I 

^^^^^ ' ORAHD eTAIBCASB 

I Tbe government gave to the public works an aetivil 

■whioh, in ten years, almost renewed the largert citi( 
but also ovei^stimulated speculation so far as to ' 
about lamentable diaaatera. Paris was, as it wer^ i 
upon a new and gifindiose plan by the prefect of tl 
Seine, M. Haussnnann; Lyons and Marseilles follow* 
that example, which decided the municipolitiea of tl 
smaller towns to let into their old quarters air, ligfa 
and health. At Fiiris, the Louvre, the restoration of 
which had foi' so long been suspended, was finished; 
new boulevards were pierced, whole quarters subjected 
to sanitary itnproveineuta, others created, schools, 
and chiii-chea built in eau'ii a,rvoTi&!.BmBn.i. -, Ssi-Ous 
the Haliea (marketa), xecontitvucteA "wvwx ov\^ai»i.^T 
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gardens bloomed everywhere, promenades planted with 
rare ti-eea or precious floweiB, and tlie magnificence of 
the woods of Boulogne and Vincennes increased. At 
Marseilles & mountain was cut through in order to make 
a new town, and two ports constructed wherein to harbour 
the innumerable vessels which commerce brings to the 
queen of the Mediteri'anean. 

Foreign Policy — Wars. — Napoleon III., before being 
crowned, had said, "L'&npire, c'e»t la paix;" a happy 
]ihrase if it had proved applicable; but there were under 
this reign wars which the nation accepted as necessities 
of its old traditions of national policy and military honour. 
There were some, unfortunately, also of which it disap- 
proved, and the second empire boa fajloa through having 
undertaken one which was inevitable, but which was 
neither prepai-ed for, nor undertaken at a propitious 
moment 

The Crimean War— Treaty of Paris (1854-1856).— 
Since the treaties of 1615, Russia exei'cised a threatening 
preponderance over Europe. Ths Czar Nicholas had 
become the personification of a formidable system of 
repression and conquest. He had never pardoned the 
royalty of Jiily for having emerged froni an insurrection; 
in Qeimany, he bad supported the sovereigns in their 
resistance to the wishes of the people. He had done 
everything to denationalise PolEUid, of which the treaties 
of 1815 recogniaed his possession, on the condition that 
he should secure to it a constitutional government. Aston- 
ished for an instant by the revolution of 1848, the Czar 
bad speedily resumed his ambition. After having saved 
Austria by crushing the Hungarians revolted against her, 
he had thought that the presence of a Napoleon on the 
throne of France guaranteed to Husaia the alliance of the 
English, and he had considered the moment anived for 
seizing the eternal object of Muscovite covetousnesa — 
Constantinople. On every occasion he affected a haughty 
protectorate over the Christian subjects of the Turki^ 
empire; he ended by trying to establish a saiwi'i -aaisa:- 
Htandin^ with Engknd for ttia ^r\i\J>o'a. «S. "Oaft «s«sisa. 
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of the aick man (tlie Sultou). In 1853, he caused tin 
Dannbian Principalitiea to be oconpied, and equipped 
at Sebastopol a" fleet which, aeemod formidable. T]i 
Emperor Napoleon gave the first signal of reaistance b 
boldly Bending the Fi'eneh fleet from the Mediten'njiea 
to SaJamis, to keep it within I'each of Constantinople and 
the Black Sea. He dragged England, at first heaitating, 
into his alliance, and secured the neutraUty of Austria 
and Frussia. The somewhat unchivalrous attack anil 
destruction, by the Russians of a Turkish fleet at Sinope 
■was the beginning of hostilities. The Anglo-French fl 
entered the Black Sea, whilst an allied army despatched 
from the porta of Great Britain and those of France ■« 
collected under the walls of Constantinople. On the 14th 
B^t. 1854, the allied army, 70,000 atrong, landed o " 
doi'es of the Crimea, and the victory of the Alma, gained 
by Marshal St. Amaud and Lord Raglan, was the preluds 
to the commencement of the siege of Sebastopol, i 
mldable fortresB, which it was necessary to aanihilate 
to preserve Constantinople from the risk of a coup de 

This siege, one of the most tei-rible in the annaJa of 
modem history, lasted nearly a year. At length, on tl 
8th Sept. 1855, after constant and wonderful efibrt^ 
French rush and EngHsh solidity had their reward; thft 
Malakofi' redoubt was carried and the town taken, A. 
few months before, the Emperor Nicholas died, having 
foreseen the ruin of hia vast designs. 

The Czar Alexander II., successor to Nicholas, demand' 
ing peace, it was concluded at Paris (30th Mai-ch 1856). 
That peace neutralised the Black Sea, interdicted cons»' 
qiiently Bussia from baviiig a war fleet there, took froia 
her some portions of BesBarabia, and rendered free, as fi 
KB its mouth, the navigation of the Danube. Thus Kuw 
fell back, the nghta of nations made a step in advancs 
France recovered the plenitude of her international ttetica 
and all the moral inflnence she has the right of exerctun] 
in the affairs of Europe. The viaita of the Queen <r^^ 
flagiaad, theKingo£Sort,nga\,ofBJiv%N\(AQt'?iiM»»jaswi 
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arid other sovereigna to Napoloon III,, wei-e a significant 
evidence of the greatness wLich France had jiiat ii^ained. 

The War in Italy — Peace of Villafranca and Treat; 
of Zurich (1858-1859).— After EuEsia, it was Austria 
that had been the most opposed to modem ideas. Ab the 
former weighed npon Tnj'key, the latter weighed upon 
Italy. Austria had played during the Crimean war an 
equivocal part, whilst the kingdom of Sardinia, the sole 
independent and constitutional state ia Italy, did not 
fear to join its young army to the Anglo-French forces. 
That circumstance had made France the national protector 
of Piedmont, and consequently of Italy, of which thia 
little kingdom was, aa it were, the last citadel. The 
marriage of Prince Napoleon, cousin of the Emperor, 
with the Princess Clotilde, daughter of King Victor 
Emmanuel, drew them closer together. Thus, hen the 
Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, in spite of the 
efforts of European diplomacy, crossed the Ticino, aa the 
£mperor Nicholas htid passed the Prutb, f rajico found 
herself face to face with the new aggressor and on the side 
of the oppressed. 

The Emperor Napoleon i-esuioed by that war the 
secular policy of France, which consists in not suffering 
the prepotency of Auatiia or of Germany in Italy, that 
is to say, on the south-east frontier of France. If he 
had, as President of the Republic, contributed to the 
return of the pope to Rome, it was not to perpetuate 
in the Peninsula tlie Austrian oppression and the general 
slavery. The appearance of a French army, divided into 
five corps comnianded by distinguished generals, upon 
that soil on which French arms, during three centuries, 
had left, so many glorious traces, announced a new em 
in European policy. Italy, seeing that the moment had 
come for claiming her independence, arose at the call of 
France. Europe attentive and stirred, England bene- 
volent, Russia and Prussia astonislied, were observant. 
Austria and France remained alone in presence of each 
other. The war tasted scarcely two months. 

After tba brilliant aflair oS M.OTi'ia\ft\\o, N0i.wSo.N«i5t^^ 
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a surprise attempted by the Austrians, the Fi'ancoPiedi 
monteae aiToy concentrated itaeJf round Alexaadria; 
then, by a bold and skilful movement, turned the right' 
of the Auatriana, which had already crossed the Ticino,; 
and comjwlled them lo repass that river. Taken betweea> 
the divisions of Geoeral MacMahoti and the guard at- 
Magenta, the Austrians lost 7000 lulled or wounded,, 
and 8000 prisoners (4th June), Two days after, tha 
French entered Mi I nn, , 

The enemy, astonished at a shock so rude, abandoned 
hia first line of defence, in which he had however acca^ 
mulated, long beforehand, powerful means of action and 
resistance. He retired upon the Adda, after having! 
vaiidy made a momeatary stand at a spot ali'eady famoiU! 
— Marignau, and upon the Mincio, behind the celebratedi' 
plains of Castiglione, between the two foi'tresses of PeM 
ohiera and Mantua. Then he rested against, as aft' 
an inexpugnable position, the great quadrilateral of 
Verona. There the Emperor of Austria, with a neiH 
general and considerable reinforcements, had come toi 
await the French. The Aiistrians had for a long tiiatt 
studied this field of battle; they were 160,000 strong 
upon the heights, leaning on the vilhige and tower oP, 
yolferino, ready to sweep down upon the plain. Napoleon, 
III. had scarcely 140,000 men in hand, and was obliged, 
to fight upon a line of five leagues in extent. Whilat 
the right wing struggled against the enemy in the pl^n, 
to avoid being turned, and King Yiator Emmanuel witlt 
hia Fiedmontese resisted bravely on the left, the centra 
made a vigorous attack, and after a heroic struggle^' 
carried successively Mont Fenile, Mont des Oyprte, atidt 
lastly the village of Solferino. The enemy's line was 
broken and his reserves reached, befoi'e they could 
engage, by the balls of the new rifled cannon. Ther«^ 
upon ensued a frightful peil-mell; but a dreadful Btorm,< 
luicompanied by hail and a torrent-like rain, stopped thsi 
victors and enabled the Aur.trians to recross the Mincio^ 
Jeavin^ 25,000 behind them. The Emperor Napoleoa 
took up his quarters tliat oTemnj in "ilaft wsna «'•"—' — ^^ 
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which had been occupied in the morning by Francis 
Joseph (24th June}. 

ii'or a long time, France, England, and Spain, had 
injnriea to avenge and claims to urge against the anar- 
chial government of Mexico. At the commencement of 
1862, the three powers had an understanding to act in 
common, as France had acted in China with the English, 
and in Cochin China with the Spaniards. Tlie expedition 
was already in course of execution, when the cabinets of 
London and Madrid, in consequence of misunderstandings, 
i-enounced the entei'prise. France, left alone, persisted in 
avenging the common injuries. A check having engaged 
the honour of the Sag, the eri'or was cx>raraitt«d of declar- 
ing that France would not treat with the President Juarez, 
which committed it to import into that country a foreign 
government, or to conquer those immense solitudee. It was 
necessary to send, instead of 6000 men at £rst despatched, 
as many as 35,000 soldiers. Fuehla made a heroic 
reaiatanoe; but the key of Mexico was there, Eind the 
army took it (18th May 1863). A few days after (10th 
June), it entered Mexico, and the populate proclaimed 
emperor, upon the indications of France, an Austrian 
prince, the Archduke Maximilian. After the departure 
of the troops in 1867, the unfortunate prince was taken 
and shot by the republicans. That imprudent and badly 
conceived expedition proved a serious check to French 
policy and French finances. 

In these days a dictatorehip can only be tpmpoi-ary. 
NapoSeon III. knew it well, and, at the same moment 
that he took jMssession of the throne, he had promised 
that liberty should one day crown the new political 
edifice. After Bolferino, he meditated bringing it back 
to French institutions, to which it was recalled by the 
increasing confidence and prosperity of the country. 

In the midst of this prosperity and these hopes, a storm 
suddenly arose under which the Empire foundered, and 
Fi'ance was precipitated into an abyss of grief and misery. 

The War against Prussia (July 1870-Feb. 1871V— 
Prussia, which since Frederick ftia Qi«a.^ ^iai. ftxeasiissi.'^ 
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itatinj die Gefnuun Em{Mi«, knew wU tlist- ■ 
not tealtce that ofajel^t, to tLKatenrng to Europe 
kfirr the nulitAiT' hoitdltatioa of Fnmoe, and shtf 
fv^Mred the means for H wiA wo nstimig pesseToau 
She Etimalated throt^h the means ef iustivf, poetiT-, s 
science, Geroiui p&tnotisiii agsinst those wham a 
called in ber nevspapers " the li«T<dtlai7 eaoBj" 8 
simed all her m&le popmlatum front tweo^ to mij; b 
leqoiied iiont her offijcexs the Diost cQODpkte instractic 
£n»a ber tatK^ the most BBrere discipliBfi; aod bj s 
organiz&tkm wliidi left no pwtioa ef the natioiul lorcc 
tn&ctiT^ bf a fatesight whidi Btdlised all the reaourees o 
indnsbrf aiud scieDc^ she coostitnted, in the centra of. 
Enrope, the tooet fonnidaUe nuKhiaeiy of war that tb^L 
vorid has ret seen — 1,500,000 men bsined and orme4 
And that dreadful nuLcHnery she confided to be pat ii 
action, to isen vhom few scruples of legality, jostae^ a 
boDoar, could stop, siiice tbej said openly: "Foroe o 
gociia right " (La/oree prime te droit). 

France saw nothing or desired to see nothing in tl 
immense preparations which were being completed era 
on her own territory, by the minute and secret study ( 
eTery means of action or of resistance Ideas of pecu 
and economy predominated in the l^islative body; 
blind confidence in France's military superiority, 
equal distmat against the armament of the whole ooi 
try, prevented the proportioning of the forces of I 
to the greatness of the stmggle which was approaching 
and, by the incapacity of officials, and by the inanfiicieiu^ 
of the administrations, those which existed were badlj 
handled. 

As a finishing stroke of desterity, Prussia had the a 
of bringing aboot a declaration of war which she ardently 
desired, and for which she had been preparing fco' eom 
fifteen years. 

To 700,000 soldiers moved up in fifteen days to t 
frontier, and concentrated in a small speee^ from TnYt 
» landau, the French opposed 210,000 i 

r s Vine of one hundred tea^ea. 'Biwj -ww 
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whelmed at Wiaaembourg, at Reichsoffen, and at Fovbacli, 
by an enemy three ot four times eujierior in numbeis, 
fighting at a distance, under cover of the woods, and 
covered by an innumerable artillery, the range of which 
was greater than that of the French guns (4tli and 6th 
August). The emperor capitulated at Sedan (2nd Sep.), 
and Marshal Bazaine at Mrtz (26th Oct.). Strasburg, 



■where nothing was in reuciinesa for a sioge, Buocumbed 
after a bombardment which burned the library, the 
museum, and threatened to demolish the cathedral. At 
Paris, on the 4th September, an insurrection had invaded 
the Chamber, diaperaed the deputies, constituted a 
government called the National Defence, and fifteen 
days after, the invested capital fought its first battle, 
that of Chatillon. In detaining before its walls, during 
more than four months (18th Sopt.-27th Jan.), the prin- 
cipal Prussian forces, it gave to Fi-aiice time to vusi& 
herself ap. All the regular elyiu^, ^wfii ^wss tiivwoi. 
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regunents, -was prisoner in Germany; it vraB noceSEBty 
to improvise soldiers, cannona, riiies, and intendance. 
Wonders were achieved. But war has become too 
scientific for youths just drawn from their villages to 
make head, in Bpite of their courage, against disciplined 
and victoriona soldiers. The provincial armies were 
oi'ushed; aod when after 131 dajB of siege, after » 
month's bombardment, famine forced Paris to lower the 
drawbridges of her forts, nothing more remained but to 
submit to the law of the conqueror. 

For the first time (luring fonr centuries, France retro- 
graded. In 1815, she bad at least very nearly preserved 
the frontiers which her old monarchy bad given her; by 
the ti'eaty of the Ist March 1871, a wound was inflicted 
upon her which will ever bleed, by tearing away the twi 
provinces, Alsace and a portion of Lori'Bine, which had 
never been connected to the German Empire save by tha 
moat feeble ties. Btrasburg had voluntarily given itself 
to Louis XrV. in 1681, and Metz to Henry U. in 1552. 

After having ti'eated a population of 1,600,000 souls 
like a flock of sheep to be disposed of, it was hoped to 
eshaust France for a long period by demanding an. 
indemnity of five milljards. 

It appeared as though so many disasters must have 
exhausted the viala of wrath poui-ed out upon Prance. 
It only remained to add to those the disgi-ace of Civil 
War; to exhibit to all the world the national glories 
overthrown by French hands, worthy citizens asaesBtnated, 
the palaces in flames, Faria in its entirety threatened 
with destruction under the eyes of the Prussians, uiastera 
still of nineteen departments, uid who, from the summilfl 
of the forts on the right hank of the Seine, joyously 
watched the conflagration. This was the work of the 
Cmnmune and the Internatioiiale, the one concealing the 
other. A hideous mixture of ignorance and pervei"- 
sity, of covetousness and hatred, of brutal passiona 
and over-excited desires, whence neither a new idea 
nor a generous sentiment came forth, and which broke 
out into a formidable inBttrtecUon, into the heart of 
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mailed, lite wolvea to their prey, the outcasts of 
every country. 

Meanwhile, the National Assembly reunited at Bor- 
deaux, and afterwurda at Versailles, had refused to decree 
a new constitution, or to make an appeal to the people, 
before the liberation of the teiritory. Continuing the 
government de /aeto which it had found established, the 
Assembly had, od the 18th February 1871, indicated as 
head of the executive power, M, Thiers, who later 
(31gt Aug.), received the title of Presideat of the Ee- 
public. 

The French army, reconstituted at VersaillGS, was 
forced to make a second siege of Paris (2nd April-Slst 
May), storm the ramparts, and sustain a murderous com- 
bat in the streets for seven days. As they retreated, the 
communards set fire, by means of petroleum, to public 
edifices and private houses; to theTui!leries,the Hotel de 
Ville, the palace of the Legion of Honour, of the Council 
of State, the library of the Louvre and its 80,000 volumes, 
and the Ministry of Finance, wterein they thought to 
destroy the titles of the national wealth. Twenty other 
edifices and 200 houses perished in the flames. 

It is as unn.eccessary as it woidd be unprofltable to 
follow the recent contfintions of LegitimistB, Orleanists, 
Imperialists, and Bepublicans, in their hitherto abortive 
attempts to establish a definite form of government, 
according to their sevei'al ideas of what is best adapted 
for France. At the present moment the maintenance of 
law and order has been confided by the Assembly to the 
bands of Marshal MacMahon, duke of Magenta, for a 
period of seven years (Septennate), as president of the 
executive ministry. But, unfortunately, this b not a 
clearly defined and firmly organised govei-mnent. 

The Septennate has, in iact, made government much 
more difficult than before. It has divided the Assembly, 
and reduced it to impotence. As the Marshal-President 
is also commander-in-chief of the army, his power during 
the SepteniMte is to all intents and purposes that of a 
military dictatoi'shi^i. 
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